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THE  BMW  7-SERIES*  IT  BRINGS     ^^'h^^t  ^^^  industry  obsen^er  deems  "the 
NEW  BLOOD  TO  A  CLASS  OF  AUTOMOBILE  worlds  first  sports  Imousne 

THAT  CAN  CERTAINLY  BENEFIT  FROM  IT.  It  s  an  astonshngl)  roomy  quiet 
An  eight-year,  billion-dollar  quest  to  rethink       sanctuary  whose  inventive  amenities 
every  aspect  of  the  luxury  car  has  produced      can  even  include  a  telephone  as  standar 
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equipment.  Yet  it  moves  with  the  force  of  a 
hurricane  and  handles  with  the  exhila- 
rating deftness  of  a  true  European  sports  car. 

It  IS  called  the  BMW  7-Series.  And  the 
well-to-do  have  paid  the  sincerest  of  tributes 


by  bu)ang  it  in  gratifying  numbers. 

Which  proves  our  contention  that,  con- 
trary to  proverbial  wisdom,  many  of  ^ 
them  would  rather  not  be  idle. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE.' 


-f* 


How  (!o  you 
pass  aloiigj 
$60  mill  ion  vvortli 
of  know  -how? 


Knowing  how  to  make  the 
most  of  your  opportunities 
has  given  you  and  your 
family  the  basis  for  a 
rewarding  life. 

But  how  can  vou  be  sure 
the  same  know-how  will 
turn  up  in  younger  genera- 
tions'.'' The  answer  is:  You 
can't  be  sure.  Which  is 


exactly  why  families  with 
substantial  assets  turn  to 
J.R  Morgan. 

At  Morgan,  you'll  have 
advisors  who  think  in  terms 
of  generations.  Who  can 
guide  vour  children  and 
grandchildren  in  the 
responsible  use  of  money. 
Who  understand  the 
complexities  of  family  rela- 
tionships. W  ho  use  their 
extensive  professional  expe- 
rience to  help  you  and  your 
family  take  advantage  of 
life's  opportunities. 

We  foster  and  build  long- 
term  financial  partnerships. 


We  view  trust  and  estate 
matters  in  terms  of  all  your 
financial  needs,  whether 
it's  managing  your  portfolio, 
advising  on  asset  allocation, 
providing  safekeeping  for 
your  securities,  or  working 
with  you  on  other  business 
matters.  And  Morgan's 
private  bankers  will  work 
effectively  with  your  lawyers 
and  accountants  to  create  a 
sensible  family  hnancial 
plan  for  the  long-term 
management  of  those  assets. 

.\s  private  banking 
clients,  you  and  your  family 
will  have  access  to  all  of  the 


resources  and  underlying 
capital  strength  of  Morgan's 
global  network -the  same 
resources  that  benefit  the 
world's  largest  companies. 

If  you  want  superior 
management  of  assets  of 
$.5  million  or  more,  we  invite 
vou  to  meet  with  us.  Call 
James  C.  Goodfellow,  Senior 
Vice  President,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company. 
(212)  826-7592. 


Private  Banking  at  Moi^an   '■ 
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Tales  of  Gregorian 


27 


Presenting  the  sixteenth  president;  Vartan  Gregorian, 
scholar  and  "cultural  impresario."  Herewith  an 
account  of  his  picaresque  life  story,  his  first 
appearances  at  Brown,  and  his  thoughts  on  the 
challenges  awaiting  his  arri\'al. 


The  Finest  a  Penny 
Could  Send 

"Greetings  from  beautiful  College  Hill."  From  stately 
brick  edifices  to  the  Snake  Dance  to  the  cleated  boot 
of  a  gridiron  star,  we  offer  a  sampling  of  early 
Brown  postcards  from  the  University  Archives. 


38 


Eyewitnesses  to  the 
Computer  Revolution 


44 


Three  giants  of  the  computer  industry  -  IBM,  Apple, 
and  Wang  -  are  led  by  Brown  alumni.  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr.  '37,  John  Sculley  '61,  and  Frederick  Wang 
'71  marked  the  opening  of  Bro\vn's  new  Center  for 
Information  Technology  by  discussing  the 
computer's  profound  implications  for  education, 
jobs,  and  lifestyle. 


Climbing  Out  of 
the  Slump 

Counselors  at  Brown  are  trying  a  new  cure  for 
"sophomore  slump"  -  a  shared  wilderness  experience 
that  helps  hesitant,  confused,  or  unfocused  second- 
year  students  get  off  to  an  invigorating  start. 


The  cover;  Photograph  of  Vartan  Gregorian  by 
John  Foraste. 
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Jabberwock  reunion 

Editor:  Greetings  to  all  Jabberwock 
alumni  from  Brunonia!  We,  tlie  present 
members  of  the  Jabberwocks  of  Brown 
University  have  begun  plans  for  the  Jab- 
berwocks' 40tJi  Anniversary  Reunion. 
The  event  is  slated  to  be  lield  during 
Commencement  Week  of  1989.  At  this 
time,  we  will  "gather  round"  all  Jabber- 
wocks, past  and  present,  to  celebrate 
four  decades  of  a  cappella  hiarmonv  and 
friendships.  Unfortunately,  our  list  of  all 
Jabberwock  alumni  is  not  complete  anci 
we  are  without  the  updated  addresses 
of  a  few  Jabberwock  alums.  If  you  have 
not  received  any  correspondence  from 
us  in  the  past  few  months  about  the  re- 
union, please  write  to  us  for  further  in- 
formation: The  Jabberwocks  of  Brown 
University,  Box  1930,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.I.  02912. 

You  can  also  call  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Office  at  (401)  863-2341  to  get  in 
touch  with  us.  Please  contact  us  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  we  can  start  plans  for 
an  unforgettable  reunion  in  1989. 

Michael  Song  '89 

Business  Manager,  Jabberwocks 

Campus 

'Old-boy  manners' 

Editor:  Since  l'-'72  when  Brown  became 
coeducational,  marching  down  the  hill 
at  Commencement  has  been  a  happv 
and  invigorating  experience  for  the 
post-1972  classes  for  both  men  and 
women. 

Not  so  for  pre-1972  classes:  In  those 
classes  old  ideas  are  still  prevalent. 
Women  are  supposed  to  be  decorative 
objects,  willing  to  line  the  route  of 
march  for  two  hours  with  cameras  click- 
ing to  capture  "that  Brown  wa\'e"  and 
hands  ever  on  the  ready  with  a  thunder 
of  applause. 

Women  who  break  this  stereotype 
and  decide  to  march  with  their  class  are 


subjected  to  much  rude  treatment,  in- 
cluding cold  stares  and  invasion  of  their 
air  space  in  the  form  of  elbows  in  tlie 
eye,  well-heeled  feet  in  the  instep,  and 
cameras  jabbed  into  their  shoulders. 

All  this  old-boy  cementing  of  re- 
union ties  requires  much  back-slapping 
and  handshaking  and  camera  clicking  to 
the  peril  of  any  women  in  the  way  who 
have  now  become  invisible. 

No  apology  is  made  for  this  man- 
handling and  God  help  any  woman 
who  attempts  to  get  near,  let  alone  grab, 
a  corner  of  the  class  banner.  She  would 
be  quickly  trampled  underfoot. 

Instead  of  the  sheriff  carrying  his 
sword  and  the  chancellor  the  mace,  both 
items  might  more  usefully  serve  to  pro- 
tect "women  marchers"  who  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  keep  the  peace. 

Winifred  Kiermm  '51 

Providence 

The  Sayles  organ 

Editor:  Though  some  letters  in  response 
to  James  Reinbold's  February  article 
about  Fred  MacArthur  and  the  Sayles 
organ  have  already  been  printed  in  this 
space,  I  felt  an  urge  to  pen  some  words 
on  the  subject  because  some  of  my  fond- 
est Brown  memories  come  from  my 
time  spent  with  Fred  and  his  manv- 
\oiced  giant  on  the  Green. 

1  brought  pillows  and  ale  to  most  of 
his  midnight  recitals  in  my  vears  on 
College  Hill  and  contributed  my  French 
horn's  tones  to  two.  Fred  is  the  kind  of 
musician  who  can  sight-read  a  tough  ac- 
companiment a  few  hours  before  show 
time  and  declare,  "It'll  fly."  On  his  part 
at  least,  it  did.  I  was  too  slow  to  realize 
that  his  skill  allowed  him  alwavs  to  find 
mv  eves  near  mo\'ement's  end  to  follow 
mv  ritardando  and  render  the  final 
tones  together  as  blown  kisses.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  Fred's  crowds  were  eager 
and  uncritical. 

One  night  in  the  spring  of  '84,  Fred 
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''This  is  the  city  that  never 

sleeps.  So  why  does  our  telex 

room  go  to  bed  at 5?"' 


The  report  is  finally  finished  and  the  Sydney  office 
wants  it  immediately  It  seems  like  a  no-win  situa- 
tion. But  there  is  a  solution.  Fax  your  report  to 
Sydney 

Faxed  over  the  AT&T  Worldwide  Intelligent 
Network,  an  exact  copy  of  your  report  will 
arrive  almost  immediately  And  unlike  telex,  you 
can  rest  assured  that  they're  receiving  exactly 
what  you  sent. 

For  more  information  on  how  Fax  can  help 


manage  the  way  you  do  business  internationally 
call!  800  222-0400,  Ext.  356. 

Fax.  When  you  think  about  it,  is  there  any  other 
way  to  do  business? 

From  equipment  to  networking,  from 
computers  to  communications,  AT&T  is  the 
right  choice. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


If s  easy 

to  like  a  bank 

that  keeps  its 

most  important 

promise. 

At  CrossLand  that  promise  is  that 

we  have  what  you  really  want  in  a  bank. 

Like  a  full  range  of  products  and 

services.  Plus  the  strength  that 

conies  from  one  of  the  largest 

financial  institutions  nationwide. 

With  assets  in  excess  of  $14  billion. 

And  more  than  a  million  customers 

who  like  what  you  like.  Results. 

Why  else  would  you  actually  like  a  bank? 

CrossLand^ 

The  bank  you  could  actually  like. 


Conveniently  located  branches  in 

New  York,  Virginia,  Florida, 

California,  Utah,  Oregon  and  Washington. 


Ci-ossLand  Savings  FSB,  New  York,  Member  FDIC. 

sLaiul  Savings  FSB,  California,  Florida,  Oregon,  Utah,  Virginia 

and  Washington,  Memher  FSLIC. 

CrossLand  Savings  FSB  is  a  federally  chartered 

savings  bank  with  assets  in  excess  of  $14  billion. 

CrossLand  and  Map  logo  are  registered  marks. 
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In  a  word  .  .  .  QuClllty 
Designers  and  Printers  of  C^UStOfH 
Silk  and  Crepe-De-Chine  ScCtTVeS 


And  Distinctive  TIES 


]Vc  bare  the  Finest 
Dcsiriuhuj  Cnpnbilitks 
A)ifl  Dyhiq  Techniques 
In  Atnerica  .  .  .for 
Colhjc  Alumni .  .  . 
Chr^nnizntionnl .  .  . 
Pejfonninjj  Arts  .  .  . 
Museum  and 
Coj-porate  needs. 
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1 1  ~0  Bower  Hill  Rnad  Suite  T15 
Pittsburnh,  PA  1.^^243  •    412/276-4300 


The  power  of  TAe  Oa5& 

The  passion  of  Lave  5toi>: 

His  biggest  book  yet. 

ERECHSEEIAL 


Their  lives,  tlieir  loves, 
tlieir  tragedies,  tlieir  triumphs. 

688  pages  •  200,000-Copy  First  Printing  •  A  Selection  of  the  Literary  Guild 
•  A  Main  Selection  of  the  Doubleday  Book  Club  •  Serialized  in  Cosmopolitan 

A  BANTAM  HARDCOVErH 


hosted  several  orchestra  members  in  the 
organ  loft  for  a  sort  of  pep  rally  in 
preparation  for  the  morrow's  softball 
match  against  the  wind  ensemble,  on 
whose  outcome  the  ownership  of  a  case 
of  champagne  rested.  The  others  melted 
away  'round  midnight,  but  1  wanted  to 
stay;  every  time  the  organ  plays  1  hear 
some  new,  lovely  voice  I  hadn't  heard 
before.  Fred  improvised  for  what  must 
have  been  two  hours  without  pause,  en- 
rapturing me  and  himself  exploring  all 
remaining  pipes  unpaced  and  unbound- 
ed while  I  stood  to  listen  up  among  the 
pipes,  on  the  floor  below,  and  by  him  at 
the  console.  It  was  as  if  before  I  had 
only  been  on  the  Grand  Canyon's  rim 
with  the  other  tourists,  but  now  I  had 
hiked  all  the  way  down  to  the  water 
and  seen  it  all,  every  nook  alone,  closely 
and  totally. 

In  the  fall  of  '85  Fred  was  scheduled 
to  play  a  Brown  Bag  concert  one  Tues- 
day noon  with  Blaine  Jackson,  Brown's 
tlute  teacher,  a  billing  that  promised  a 
good  show.  I  walked  through  heavy 
rains  to  be  at  Sayles  by  noon.  The  stand- 
up  sign  in  the  lobby  announcing  the 
concert  was  covered  by  a  hand-written 
notice:  "Cancelled  -  Water  Damage."  It 
was  the  third  time  the  roof  had  given 
way  in  as  many  years,  destroying  anoth- 
er several  hundred  pipes  to  silence  voic- 
es the  likes  of  which  can  be  heard 
nowhere  else  in  North  America.  Fred 
was  standing  in  the  lobby,  arms  folded, 
shaking  his  head  slowly.  I  didn't  want 
to  ask  how  bad  it  was.  Fred  looked  my 
way  and  shrugged  and,  I  believe,  wept. 

As  Brown  alumni,  you  don't  have  to 
be  a  music  partisan  to  insist  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Sayles  organ.  Harvard 
has  eight  million  books  and  almost  as 
many  Nobel  laureates;  Yale  has  a  Guten- 
berg Bible  and  the  best  Gothic  architec- 
ture; Princeton  has  Einstein's  chair  and 
thousands  of  wocxied  acres.  Our  alma 
mater's  only  uuiquc  material  asset  is  the 
largest  remaining  organ  of  North  Amer- 
ica's best  organ  builder  It  towers  over 
those  of  our  Ivy  rivals.  The  fruits  of 
[President!  Swearer's  successful  fund- 
raising  are  taking  the  form  of  a  new  bas- 
ketball arena,  a  new  computer  center, 
and  groundbreaking  for  new  dorms  on 
newly-bought  land  (this  one  a  project 
whose  necessity  no  one  disputes). 

The  installment  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration is  the  opportimity  to  reverse  the 
neglect  of  an  existing  treasure  which 
can  be  a  source  of  pride  and  enjoyment 
to  the  Brown  community  and  to  Rhode 
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''Selfconfidence 
is  important 

pHificlenc^  m  others 

19  wd^cnucii* 


Joe  Paterno 

Head  Football  Coach 

Penn  State  University 


William  A.  Schreyer 

Chairman, Chief  Executive  Officer 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A  football  team  is  not  eleven  individuals.  It's  a 
synchronized  unit.  You  get  this  when  every  man 
on  the  squad  performs  his  best  because  others  are 
depending  on  him.  Excellence  isn't  just  a  goal.  When 
individuals  gain  confidence  in  one  another,  they 
become  a  team.  Then  excellence  becomes  a  reality. 

Merrill  Lynch  is  a  team-an  integrated  whole  composed 
of  specialized  parts.  Our  clients  are  served  by  what  many 
consider  to  be  the  finest  Financial  Consultants  in  the 
industry  Our  research  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best. 
And  we've  become  a  global  powerhouse  in  investment  and 
merchant  banking. 

Our  achievement  is  strength  through  unity  Something  we've 
accomplished  by  sticking  to  our  core  values.  Mutual  respect 
and  cooperation  are  the  order  of  the  day.  And  no  matter  what 
changes  beset  our  industry,  we'll  continue  to  stand  firmly 
Ijehind  Charlie  Merrill's  basic  philosophy:  Integrity 
is  our  greatest  asset. 


Merrill  Lynch 

A  tradition  of  trust. 
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^      Island 
Vacations 

St.  Thomas, 
U.S.  Vlrtfln  Ulandft 


:  widest  selection  of  weeblf  ] 
renlaJs  on  St-  Thomas,  from  modest 
aparlnnenis  to  sintul!^  luxurious  liomes  \ 
'  t*7  Ihe  ^a.  oi  high  in  the  hills  ExpeTi€^n^: 
pristine  beache?  and 
sundrenched  sbi*s 


McLaughlin 

Arguin,^^ 


OUR  OWN  PINK  BEACHES 

Bermuiia's  finest  coltaje  coluny  m  i  glorious  gatden 

setting.  Privacy  and  seclusion  combined  with  comtort. 

luxuty  and  sophistication.  1800'  ixean  front  contains  two 

piivate  beaches  with  natural  pink  sand.  Tennis.  Golf  nearby. 

Breakfast  prepared  in  your  deluxe  cortaee,  gourmet  dining 

in  our  Club  House  with  irs  superb  seascape. 

See  your  travel  agent 

or  David  B.  Mitchell  &  Co. 

NYC (212)  696-1323;  (800)372-1323 


Islanid.  The  arrest  ot  further  damage 
and  the  restoration  may  now  be  on 
track;  but  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
remind  that  even  so  devoted  a  soul  as 
our  University  Organist  is  wearying 
from  the  struggle  (and  it's  been  a  hell  of 
a  struggle  for  Fred),  and  some  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  diffused  Brown  com- 
munity may  be  needed  to  guard  the 
project  from  further  derailment. 

There  is  urgency,  too,  because  unless 
we  are  content  to  let  the  richness  of  the 
Hutchings  instrument  be  replaced  with 
a  metallic  sound  common  with  subpar 
restorations,  the  Sayles  project  must  call 
upon  organ  artisans  of  old  skills  and  ad- 
vanceci  age  whose  trade  and  numbers 
are  dwindling,  and  Fred  MacArthur 
must  be  entrusted  to  oversee  the  resto- 
ration while  his  tenure  at  Brown  lasts. 

I  apologize  for  the  inflated  prose, 
but  1  suggest  vou  check  out  the  next 
midnight  recital.  Even  decimated  to  half 
its  full  chorus,  it's  bloody  magnificent. 

Robert  E.  Smith  '86 

New  Hvde  Park,  N.Y. 


CHARTER  A  LLXURIOLS  BARGE 

FApIure  Ihe  canals  of  Francf  uilh  vour  friends  or 
familv  A  MX  dav  irip  cm  this  exquisiieh  appinnied 
barge  includes  superlative  cuisine  and  wine,  sight- 
seeing excursions  in  our  own  mini-van  with  bicycles 
and  tennis  equipment  for  fun  ashore  There  are 
three  staterooms  for  six  people  whose  every  need  — 
on  board  and  off — is  met  by  a  professional  English 
speaking  crew  of  four  For  further  information 
write  AFLOAT  m  FRANCE  CO.,  Box  ^002.  Ardsley- 
on-Huds<m.  M  mo}.  or  call  ON)  'i91V)19 


Barge  Cruise  S.^.^r-''^^^^ 
Southern '^ ^P''"'^''^ ^'^^  x  is), comfort 

J-,  able,  with  large  suncJeck,  lounge, 

±ratlCe  three  twin  staterooms.  Notable  cuisine, 
bicycles,  minibus  Seasoned,  agreeable  Bntish  crew. 
WeekJy  charters  April -October  Color  brochure.  Write 
"LaTortue"  Dept,  B,  Box  14t)b,  Manchester,  MA  01944. 
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This  map,  drawn  by  the  French  engineer  Charles  Joseph 
Minarci  in  i86q.  portrays  the  losses  suffered  by 
Napoleon's  army  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 
Beginning  at  the  left  on  the  Polish- Russian  border  near 
the  Niemen.  the  thick  band  at  the  top  shows  the  size  of 
the  army  (422.000  men)  as  it  invaded  Russia  in  June  1812. 
The  width  of  the  band  indicates  the  size  of  the  army  at 
each  position.  In  September,  the  army  reached  Moscow, 
which  was  by  then  sacked  and  deserted,  with  100,000 
men.  The  path  of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow  in 
the  bitterly  cold  winter  is  depicted  by  the  dark  lower 
band,  which  is  tied  to  a  temperature  scale  (note  how  the 
path  of  the  retreating  army  and  the  temperature  line 
move  in  parallel).  The  remains  of  the  Grande  Arme'e 
struggled  out  of  Russia  with  only  10,000  men.  Minard 
displayed  six  dimensions  of  data  on  the  two-dimensional 
surface  of  the  paper.  It  may  well  be  the  best  statistical 
graphic  ever  drawn. 

(Two-color  poster,  sio postpaid.) 

The  Visual  Display  of  Quantitative  Information     EowAun  r  tufte 

'A  visual  Strunk  and  White.'    boston  globe 

'A  truly  splendid  volume.. .so  much  care  in  its  writing,  illustration,  typography,  and  production.  It  is  among  the  best 
books  you  will  ever  sec.'    datamation 

'Original,  beautifully  presented,  sharp  and  learned,  this  book  is  a  work  of  art.  The  art  here  is  a  cognitive  art,  the  graphic 
display  of  relations  and  empirical  data.'    scientific  American 

'Stunning.  A  classic'    optical  engineering 

'Required  reading ....  A  wealth  of  information.'    the  new  york  times 

$34  postpaid.   Multiple  copies,  $27 per  copy.   Order  directly  jrom  publisher,  enclosir\^  check:  Graphics  Press  Box  4.?()  Cheshire,  Connecticut  06410 
To  order  by  Visa  or  MasterCard  call  toll-free  i  Soo  &^-2.(S+   In  Connecticut  call  201  272-^187. 
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MAKE  IT  HARRIS 


HAND  WOVEN 

100%  PURE 

SCOTTISH  WOOL 

TAtLOPED  ff^  THB  a.S.A. 


The  natural  choice  for  America  this  Fall 

It  is  the  Tweed's  Scottish  Island  origins,  history  and  handwoven  quality  which  Make  it  Harris-    . 
a  unique  blend  of  tradition  and  fashion. 
HarrisTweed  has  never  lost  that  distinctive  style  which  made  it  the  favourite  of  sports-minded  British 

aristocrats  in  the  1840s- when  it  was  first  introduced  to  a  wider  public. 

Today,  gentlemen  -  and  ladies  -who  make  casual  elegance  a  way  of  life,  continue  to  Make  it  Harris. 

Before  you  make  the  natural  choice- HarrisTweed-check  for  theCertification  Trade  Mark  label  which 

guarantees  its  authenticity. 

Fashions  from  the  left  -  Cliltex  Corporation,  Palm  Beach  and  Lands '  End. 


Books 


Bv  Jtimes  Reinbold 


^^«l  To  Mnkc  n  Poet  Black  by  the  late  J. 
Saunders  Redding  '28,  '32  A.M.,  first 
published  in  1939  and  long  out  of  print, 
has  been  reissued  in  paperback  (Cornell 
University  Press,  1988)  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Henry  Louis  Gates,  Jr,  the 
VV.E.B.  DuBois  Professor  of  Literature  at 
Cornell.  A  classic  study  of  American 
black  poetry  and  a  major  contribution  to 
the  history  of  black  thought  by  the  most 
prominent  Afro-American  literary  critic 
of  the  last  two  generations,  To  'Anke  a 
Poet  Black  begins  in  the  late  1700s  with  a 
consideration  of  Jupiter  Hammon 
(17207-1806?),  "the  first  American  Ne- 
gro to  see  his  name  in  print  as  a  maker 
of  yerse,"  and  ends  in  the  1930s  with  a 
discussion  of  Countee  Cullen,  Langston 
Hughes,  and  other  poets  of  that  era. 

In  writing  the  first  "inclusive  and 
critical"  history  of  African-American 
imaginati\'e  literature,  Gates  notes  in  his 
introduction,  "Redding  introduced  a 
bold  and  imaginative  new  form  into  the 
Afro-American  critical  tradition.  And 
that  innovative  form  we  might  prof- 
itably think  of  as  an  exclusive  literary 
history,  our  tradition's  very  first  sophis- 
ticated exercise  in  canon  formation. 
Redding,  in  writing  To  Make  a  Poet  Black, 
sought  to  chart  the  contours  of  the 
canon  of  the  black  tradition." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  earlier  this 
year.  Redding  was  the  Ernest  I.  White 
Professor  of  American  Studies  and  Hu- 
mane Letters,  Emeritus,  at  Cornell. 

■^M  It  is  altogether  fitting  that  Poisoned 
Blood  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1988)  by 
Philip  E.  Glnsburg  76  Ph.D.  bears  the 
subtitle,  "A  True  Story  of  Murder,  Pas- 
sion, and  an  Astonishing  Hoax."  With- 
out that  stamp  of  veracity,  readers 
would  be  apt  to  read  this  chilling  ac- 
count of  cruelty,  deceit,  and  deception 
as  sensationalist  tabloid  fodder,  pulp 
fiction,  or  Grand  Guignol  theater. 

Audrey  Marie  Hilley  was  known  to 
her  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  small 
town  of  Marlow,  New  Hampshire,  as 
Robbin  Hannon  Homan.  Later,  they  ac- 
cepted her  as  Teri  Martin,  her  own 
"twin  sister."  But  when  she  was  arrest- 
ed in  1983,  the  trusting  citizens  of  Mar- 
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low  learned  facts  they  found  impossible 
to  believe.  This  model  wife,  responsible 
worker,  and  close  friend  was  really  a 
fugitive  murderess,  wanted  in  Alabama 
for  the  death  -by  arsenic  poisoning-  of 
her  husband,  the  attempted  murder  of 
her  daughter  by  the  same  method,  and 
as  a  suspect  in  the  poisoning  of  se\'eral 
other  relatives  and  acc]uaintances.  In 
1979,  she  had  escaped  police  custody, 
staged  her  own  kidnapping,  and  fled  to 
Florida,  where  she  created  her  new 
identity.  She  had  been  li\-ing  in  Marlow 
for  three  years. 

Her  life  of  deception  continued  until 
her  death  in  February  1987.  Sentenced 
to  twenty  years  to  life  in  the  Alabama 
State  Prison,  she  was  a  model  prisoner 
and  finally  convinced  prison  authorities 
to  grant  her  a  three-day  furlough.  She 
fled,  but  was  found  four  days  later, 
weakened  by  exposure  to  rain  and  near- 
freezing  temperatures.  Later  that  night, 
she  died  in  an  Alabama  hospital. 

Ginsburg  began  researching  Poi- 
soned Blood  three  years  ago.  "I  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  idea  that  she  had  fooled  so 
many  people  in  a  small  New  Hampshire 
town  like  mine,  where  everybody  seems 
to  know  so  much  about  everybody 
else,"  he  says.  "The  more  I  learned 
about  her,  the  more  horrified  I  became 
at  her  cruelty.  At  the  same  time  1  was  in- 
creasingly amazed  at  her  brilliance  and 
nerve.  She  was  a  genius  of  deception." 

Hilley's  trail  of  murder,  escape,  and 
identity  changes  is  baffling  and  intrigu- 
ing. And,  as  Ginsburg  allows,  \'ery  little 
of  Hilley's  behavior  makes  any  sense. 
One  psychiatrist  told  him  that  she  fit 
into  no  known  category  of  insanity. 
"This  is  a  story,"  Ginsburg  concludes, 
"which  proves  that  the  human  psyche  is 
beyond  understanding.  Marie  left  so 
much  mystery  behind  her  that  some  of 
the  people  who  knew  her  don't  even  be- 
lieve she  is  dead." 

-^mThe  Battle  and  the  Backlash:  The 
Child  Sexual  Abuse  War  (Lexington 
Books,  1988),  by  David  Hechler  '74 
M.A.T.,  asks.  Is  child  abuse  epidemic  in 
this  country?  Or  are  many  of  the 
charges  unfounded,  hysterical  "witch 


hunts"-  as  critics  have  called  them: 
"sex  accuse"  rather  than  sex  abuse.  That 
children  are  the  accusers  complicates 
the  issue.  "Medical  evidence  is  rare  in 
child  sexual  abuse  cases  and  often  chil- 
dren make  poor  witnesses -when  they 
are  even  deemed  competent  to  testify," 
he  writes. 

Hechler,  an  investigative  reporter, 
reports  the  conflicts  and  distinguishes 
substance  from  rhetoric  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  actual  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  \alidity  of  some  of  the  cas- 
es. How  widespread  is  child  sexual 
abuse?  Are  false  accusations  as  common 
as  critics  claim?  What  is  wrong  with  the 
way  cases  are  handled,  or  more  often, 
simply  not  handled?  "All  too  often," 
Hechler  says,  "investigators  are  neither 
professional  nor  thorough."  Hechler  un- 
covers some  startling  information  and 
offers  recommendations  for  social  and 
legal  improvements.  And  he  argues 
convincingly  that  child  sexual  abuse  is 
widespread.  Those  who  downplay  its 
seriousness,  he  concludes,  further  con- 
fuse an  investigative  and  legal  system 
already  suspicious  and  ambivalent. 

Titles  recently  received 

liivoitnig  Ainencan  Bwadcastni^^.  IS99- 
1922  (The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1987)  by  Susan  J.  Douglas  '79 
Ph.D.  The  origins  of  the  basic  technolo- 
gy and  the  managerial  and  cultural  pat- 
terns of  American  broadcasting. 

Ethics  After  Babel:  The  Languages  of 
Morals  and  Their  Discontents  (Beacon 
Press,  1988)  by  Jeffrey  Stout  '72.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  fate  of  ethics  and  moral  dis- 
course in  our  pluralistic  age. 

Rhetorics  of  Reason  and  Desire:  Vergil, 
Augustine,  and  the  Troubadours  (Cornell 
University  Press,  1988)  by  Sarah  Spence 
'76.  How  Ciceronian  rhetoric  was  re- 
cei\'ed  and  transformed  in  The  Aeneid, 
the  works  of  Augustine,  and  in  the 
lyrics  of  the  early  troubadours. 

continued  on  page  14 


YIe're  shaping  fhe  future  of  squash. 


Announcing  the  Prince  Extender 


You'll  put  your  game  in  great  shape 
when  you  use  the  new  Prince  -  Extender!" 
In  fact,  with  its  innovative  extended  tear- 
drop head  shape,  you'll  be  able  to  hit 
shots  that  you  never  imagined  were  possible 

Here's  why. 

We've  created  an  ultra  lightweight 
racquet  that  has  exceptional  maneuver 
ability-it's  15  grams  (1/2  oz)  lig' 
than  traditional  racquets 

As  for  power,  the 
lengthened  main      ^^"strings  increa.se 
the  sweet  spot,  giving  you  powerful  strokes 


effortlessly,  for  a  more  controlled  game. 
Plus  the  larger  stringbed  helps  reduce  the 
number  of  missed  shots. 
The  result:  a  racquet 
with  dominant  power 
'and  delicate  touch. 

And  you  can 
count  on  the  Prince 
Extender  for  durability. 
The  extended  teardrop  head  shape 
enables  the  racquet  to  handle  even  the 
toughest  games. 

The  new  Prince  Extender  has  been 


designed  for  every  player  to  deliver 
quicker  reflex  shots,  execute  tougher  gets 
in  the  corner  and  experience  a  full  range 
of  power. 

With  the  new  Prince  Extender,  the 
game  of  squash  is  never  going  to  be  the 
same.  And  neither  is  yours. 

prince 

Ur  THE  GAMES  BEGIN 


Fm  'banking'  on  Brown. 


w, 


hen  I  decided  to  participate  in  one 
of  Brown's  Pooled  Life  Income  Funds,  I  made 
a  good  financial  move.  To  those  who  feel 
restricted  in  making  sizeable  outright  gifts 
because  they  need  the  assets  for  current 
earnings,  a  gift  with  retained  income  makes 
a  lot  of  sense. 

The  University  has  designed 
its  Planned  Giving  program  to 
make  it  easily  accessible  to  alumni 
and  alumnae.  A  minimum  of 
$5,000  establishes  your  fund  and 
checks  are  mailed  to  you  quar- 
terly. Moreover,  you  may  have  a 
second  beneficiary  and  designate 
the  ultimate  use  of  principal. 
Additions  to  your  fund  can  be 
made  in  $1,000  increments. 

You,  too,  might  want  to  consider  supplement- 
ing your  current  giving  with  a  Pooled  Income 
Fund.  I've  found  a  large  measure  of  satisfaction 
in  investing  in  a  Brown  'bank  account.'  It 
might  just  be  of  interest  to  you! 


F.  Hartwell  Swaf field  '37 

Retired  Advertising  Executive 


For  more  information, 
and  a  copy  of  Brown's 
financial  planning  guide 
Invest  in  Brown,  write: 


The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 

Brown  University  Box  1 893 
Providence,  RI  02912 

John  G.  Lewis,  Jr.  '64 
Senior  Planned  Giving  Counsel 

Hugh  B.  Allison  '46 

Senior  Planned  Giving  Officer 

Or  call  this  toll-free  number: 
1-800-662-2266  and  ask  for  the 
Development  Office,  Ext.  2374 


continued  from  page  12 

An  Ordered  Societi/:  Gender  and  C/nss  in 
Early  Modern  Enghvid  (Basil  Blackwell, 
Inc.,  1988)  by  Susan  Dwyer  Amussen 
'82  Ph.D.  A  reinterpretation  of  the  social 
and  political  history  of  pre-industrial 
England.  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I 
to  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian 
monarchs,  the  king  was  "father"  and 
the  "father"  was  king. 

Secrecy  and  Power:  The  Life  off.  Edgar 
Hoover  (The  Free  Press,  1987)  by 
Richard  Gid  Powers  '69  Ph.D.  From 
law-and-order  hero  to  police-state  vil- 
lain, the  complete  file  on  the  man  who 
headed  the  FBI  from  1924  until  his 
death  in  1972. 


Classified  Ads 

Vacation  Rentals 

SPECTACULAR  LOG  HOME  in  skiers  par- 
adise. Ten  minutes  from  Breckenndge, 
Colorado,  Four  other  ski  areas  nearby,  plus 
America's  finest  Nordic  skiing.  For  color 
brochure  and  rates;  Skip  Foster,  355  Balsam, 
Lakewood,  CO  80226,  303-237-5626. 
ST.  JOHN.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  Privately 
Oniud  1  lomcs  Furnished  Fabulous 
Views  hl^-3S^-47W 

ROME/SIENA,  Italy  -  Villas  admidst  vine- 
\ards,  splendid  views,  very  comfortable. 

WW-92 1-8595. 

SKI  UTAH        Deer  Valley  Luxury 
Condominium  1/4  mile  from  Deer  Valley 
Ski  Lifts,  1  /2  mile  from  Park  City  ski  Lifts, 
3  bedrooms,  3  baths  with  Jacuzzi  hot  tub  on 
private  deck,  daily  maid  service.  Rent 
direct  for  25'?(  discount  from  $250.00  a 
night  in  ski  season.  Special  off-season  rates. 
Write:  Billings,  1436  Harvard  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City,  84105.  Call:  (801)  583-8513. 
PORTUGAL-ALGARVE  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid  A\'ailable  April  through 
November.  Harrison,  P.O.  Box  6865, 
Providence,  R.I.  02940. 

Yacht  Charters 

SEVEN  SEAS  YACHT  CHARTERS  otters 
hundreds  of  fine  power  and  sailing  yachts 
for  a  Caribbean  or  Mediterranean  cruise  tai- 
lored and  catered  for  you.  Elegant  cuisine, 
personal  service,  surprisingly  affordable. 
Call  800-346-5355. 

Services 

RECIPE  -  NO  BAKE,  NO  FAIL,  SUMPTU- 
OUS FRENCH  BLUEBERRY  PIE.  Send 
$2.00  -  EMs  Recipe,  PO.  Box  1852,  East 
Greenwich,  R.l.  02818. 
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A  UST  Master  Account  put  more  efficiency  in  his  finances  and  more  time 
on  his  hands. 


Time  is  a  precious  commodity.  So  is  organization.  Too  often,  managing  your  personal  finances  can 
rob  you  ot  both. 

Enter  the  UST  Master  Account,  a  fast,  flexible  way  to  control  your  finances.  A  UST  Master  Account 
is  a  financial  nerve  center,  one  that  coordinates  all  your  holdings,  investment  income  and  securities  trading 
(even  if  executed  by  other  firms) ,  check-writing  and  automatic  borrowing. 

Your  account  will  benefit  from  the  carefully  planned  protective  measures  of  U.S. Trust's  custody 
service  and  the  individual  attention  ot  a  U.S. Trust  Personal  Account  Officer.  You'll  also  receive  an  instant 
credit  line,  low  rates  when  you  trade  through  us  and  a  daily  cash  sweep. 

The  minimum  level  for  this  exceptional  account  is  $250,000. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  a  UST  Master  Account  send  in  this  coupon,  or  contact 
KaryPresten  at  (212)  8064381,  ext.  102. 

Please  forward  me  complete  information  on  how  a  UST  Master  Account  can  bring  control  to 
my  finances. 

Name Address City 

State Zip Phone  (Day) (Evening) (Best  time  to  call) 

Mail  to:  Kary  Presten,  U.S. Trust,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY  10005  il  loss 


U»S»Trust  Uncommon  expertise  in  managing  wealth. 
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The  academic  year 
1988-89  seemed  to 
bepin  before  it  began.  Even 
a-i  the  tleet  of  overstuffed 
jeep  Cherokees  bearing 
edgv  freshmen  and  their 
equally  edgy  parents 
swarmed  up  College  Hill 
on  August  31,  there  was  an 
unusually  loud  buzz  in  the 
air. 

The  rumor  mill  had 
been  grinding  aw^ay  all 
summer:  Had  Brown  select- 
ed a  new  president?  Was  it 
\'artan  Gregorian?  Why 
hadn't  the  University  an- 
nounced it?  Both  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  and  the  Provi- 
dence Joiinml  had  run  arti- 
cles conjecturing  that  the 
field  of  candidates  had 
been  winnowed  to  three, 
and  both  singled  out  Gre- 
gorian as  a  likely  favorite. 
So  when  the  faculty  re- 
cei\ed  in\itations  to  a 
meeting  that  afternoon  in 
Savles  Hall  to  meet  the  new^ 
president,  the  air  seemed 
ionized  with  anticipation. 

A  press  conference  was 
scheduled  for  6  p.m.,  and 
T\'  vans  camped  beside  the 


Brown's  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth presidents  share  the 
platform  at  Opening 
Convocation. 


E         UNDER    THE         ^^^ 
lmS 


The  campus  gets 
a  glimpse  of  Gregorian 


Green  all  afternoon,  shoot- 
ing transmission  towers  up 
above  the  trees  so  they 
could  broadcast  live  on  the 
evening  news.  As  the  Cor- 
poration met  to  formally 
approve  the  selection  com- 
mittee's choice,  a  crowd  of 
facultv,  staff,  some  stu- 
dents, and  journalists 
packed  Sayles,  awaiting  the 
word.  When  Gregorian  en- 
tered -  it  was  indeed  he  - 
flanked  by  new  Chancellor 
A.  O.  Way  '51  and  Richard 
Salomon  '32,  who  headed 
the  selection  committee  un- 
til he  stepped  down  as 
chancellor  this  summer,  the 
crowd  craned  to  examine 
the  man  who  would  lead 
Brown  into  the  1990s.  With 
the  audience  distracted. 
President  Howard  Swearer 
strode  in  quietly,  almost  un- 
noticed, and  spoke  briefly 
with  his  wife,  Jan,  who  sat 
sketching  in  the  audience. 
But  when  Swearer  stepped 
to  the  podium,  the  energy 
in  the  room  exploded  in  an 
ovation  that  drew  the 
crowd  to  its  feet  at  once. 
Looking  delighted  - 
and  doubtless  feeling  re- 
lieved to  have  his  successor 
named  at  last  -  Swearer 
turned  the  podium  over  to 
Wav,  who  joked  that  the 
crowd  must  have  wit- 
nessed the  clouds  of  white 
smoke  billowing  from  the 
chimneys  of  University 


Hall.  The  Corporation,  he 
said,  was  "unanimous  and 
excited,  even  euphoric" 
about  its  decision. 

Upon  his  introduction, 
Gregorian  beamed,  duck- 
ing and  nodding  his  head 
repeatedly,  waving  a  sheaf 
of  papers  at  the  audience. 
When  he  rose,  he  embraced 
Swearer  broadly  -  a  gesture 
many  in  the  audience  noted 
and  later  remarked  on  with 
pleasure. 

Gregorian  kidded  at 


first  that  Brown  had  ap- 
proached him  in  hopes  that 
he  would  revive  the  library 
by  naming  it  a  branch  of 
the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary (more  seriously,  how- 
ever, he  pledged  to 
improve  the  libraries, 
which  drew  a  hearty  round 
of  applause  from  faculty). 
"Brown,"  he  said,  "is  a 
great  university.  Its  full  po- 
tential has  yet  to  be  real- 
ized, because  progress 
begets  needs."  He  praised 


Following  the  announce- 
ment of  his  appointment, 
Vartan  Gregorian  (right) 
chats  with  former  Chancel- 
lor Richard  Salomon  '32 
(left)  and  vice-chancellor 
Artemis  Joukowsky  '55  in 
the  Maddock  Alumni 
Center 


the  University's  "clarity  of 
purpose,"  its  sense  of  com- 
munity, and  its  treatment  of 
students  "as  potentialities" 
-  not  end-products.  "The 
faculty  are  the  heart  and 
marrow  of  the  University," 
he  said,  and  he  repeatedly 
stressed  the  need  to  balance 
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flexibility  with  academic 
rigor,  promising  an  open 
and  collegial  atmosphere. 

The  campus  got  its  sec- 
ond chance  to  contrast  the 
two  men  at  Opening  Con- 
vocation -  the  University's 
225th  -  which  was  held  on 
the  Green  September  6,  a 
crystalline  day.  In  his  invo- 
cation. University  Chaplain 
Charles  A.  Baldwin  offered 
thanks  for  those  "crazy 
enough  to  become  college 
presidents"  -  an  e,xperience 
he  became  ail-too  familiar 
with  last  year  as  interim 
president  of  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege. Gregorian  spoke 
briefly,  addressing  the 
Class  of  1992  as  his  "fellow 
freshmen  and  fellow  fresh- 
women"  and  praising  the 
University's  wisdom  and 
intelligence  in  selecting 
them  both.  -  C.B.H. 


Corrections 

An  article  in  the  September 
issue  on  Campus  Compact, 
a  nationwide  coalition  that 
facilitates  students'  partici- 
pation in  community  ser- 
vice, misidentified  Brown's 
student-run  clearinghouse 
for  volunteer  opportunities. 
The  organization  is  Brown 
Community  Outreach 
(BCO),  not  Brown  Student 
Agencies  (BSA)  as  indicated 
in  the  article.  The  BAM  re- 
grets the  error. 

In  the  summer  issue,  we 
incorrectly  named  the  scien- 
tific journal  founded  and 
edited  by  honorary-degree 
recipient  Edwin  L.  Cooper. 
It  is  the  journal  of  Develop- 
mental and  Comparative  Im- 
munology. 


A  perfect  late-summer  day 

brought  thousands  to  the 

Green  for  the  opening 

ceremonies. 


Convocation: 
Work  in  the  twenty-first  century 


The  Convocation 
speaker  this  year 
was  economist 
Phyllis  A.  Wallace,  profes- 
sor of  management  emerita 
at  MIT's  Sloan  School  of 
Management.  In  a  talk  enti- 
tled "Is  the  Past  Prologue? 
Workplaces  of  the  Twenty- 
First  Century,"  she  urged 
the  Class  of  '92  to  consider 
the  world  of  work  that  will 
face  them  in  four  years,  and 
how  it  will  be  shaped  as  the 
economy  shifts  even  fur- 
ther from  manufacturing 
toward  information  and 
service  industries,  and  as 
the  demographic  makeup 
of  the  workforce  changes 
drastically. 

Of  the  21  million  people 
who  will  enter  America's 
workforce  by  the  year  2000, 
90  percent  will  be  women 
and  minorities,  she  said.  As 
more  women  (many  of 
them  single  parents)  work. 


Convocation  speaker 
Phyllis  Wallace. 


and  more  men  are  part  of 
couples  in  which  both  part- 
ners work,  employers  al- 
ready are  becoming  more 
fle.xible  about  work  hours, 
parental  leave,  part-time 
positions,  and  child  care, 
Wallace  said. 

Over  half  of  the  em- 
ployees who  enter  the 
workforce  between  now 


and  the  year  2000  will  be 
poorly  educated,  disadvan- 
taged minorities,  warned 
Wallace,  and  the  jobs  they 
vie  for  will  recjuire  ever 
more  sophisticated  lan- 
guage and  math  skills. 
There  "will  be  few  jobs  for 
secondary  school 
dropouts,"  she  said,  and 
some  believe  a  year  of  col- 
lege may  become  a  basic  re- 
quirement for  employment 
in  the  coming  age  of  infor- 
mation technology.  If  pro- 
ductivity -  output  per 
worker  -  is  not  to  decline 
drastically  and  the  nation 
to  lose  its  competitiveness 
in  the  global  marketplace, 
"large  doses  of  education 
and  training  will  be  re- 
quired," she  said.  Because 
"their  own  economic  sur- 
vival is  threatened,"  many 
employers  have  already  be- 
come involved  in  the  busi- 
ness of  basic  education, 
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through  programs  such  as 
the  Boston  Compact,  direct- 
ed at  keeping  students  in 
high  school  and  giving 
them  skills  they  need  for 
work. 

Another  trend  that  Wal- 
lace sees  is  increased  use  of 
what  she  called  "contingen- 
cy workers":  Almost  a  third 
of  today's  workers  are  part- 
time,  freelance,  temporary, 
or  contractual  employees 
who  may  e\en  work  at 
home  as  "telecommuters," 
using  computers  to  work 
from  home.  The  flexibility 
of  such  arrangements  has 
made  them  attractive  to 
both  employees  (of  whom  a 
fast-growing  number  are 
professionals),  and  employ- 
ers (who  can  hire  staff  only 
as  needed  and  can  avoid 
paying  for  benefits).  Such 
arrangements,  she  warned, 
are  not  without  costs. 
Women  have  found  "that 
telecommuting  and  child 
care  can  only  be  combined 
with  difficulty,"  Wallace 
said.  Professionals  "may 
become  less  committed  to 
their  employers."  And  an- 
other "disquieting  trend 
may  be  in  the  emergence  of 
offshore  telecommuting. 
Some  airline  companies  are 
now  employing  low-cost 
clerical  workers  in 
Caribbean  outposts.  This 
labor  strategy  may  reduce 
employment  options  for  re- 
trained American  workers 
who  have  been  employed 
in  industries  experiencing 
major  dislocations  or 
'downsizing.'  "  It  also  may 
remove  from  the  job  market 
entry-level  jobs  for  minori- 
ty young  people  being 
trained  by  businesses. 
-C.B.H. 


James  Wyche:  A  special  ef- 
fort to  increase  minority 
representation  in  the 
medical  school. 


The  coeducation  of 
Sayles  Hall 


V; 


artan  Gregorian's  was  not  the 
only  new  face  looking  down  at 
the  crowel  assembled  in  Sayles  Hall  on 
August  31 .  For  the  first  time  in  the  Uni- 
versity's history,  the  long  rows  of  por- 
traits that  flank  the  hall  included  images 
of  women.  Over  the  summer,  portraits  of 
Rosemary  Pierrel  Sorrentino,  the  profes- 
sor of  psychology  emeritus  who  was 
dean  of  Pembroke  College  at  the  time  of  the  merger  with 
Brown,  and  of  Sarah  Doyle,  the  Rhode  Island  educator  after 
whom  the  women's  center  is  named,  were  hung  amidst  the  all- 
male  gallery  of  former  Brown  deans  and  presidents.  A  portrait 
of  Doris  Brown  Reed  '27,  the  first  woman  member  of  the  Board 
of  Fellows,  is  planned,  but  an  artist  has  not  yet  been  commis- 
sioned. 

Sorrentino's  portrait  has  long  hung  in  the  Crystal  Room  in 
Alumnae  Hall,  and  it  is  expected  to  return  there  once  a  replace- 
ment has  been  created  for  Sayles.  The  portrait  of  Sarah  Doyle, 
who  in  1894  became  the  first  woman  to  receive  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  Brown,  came  from  the  living  room  of  the  women's 


New  dean  appointed 
minorities  in  bio- 


to  help 
med 


James  H.  Wvche,  a 
cellular  endocrinolo- 
gist who  hails  most  recently 
from  Hunter  College,  joined 
the  bio-medical  faculty  in 
January  -  with  a  new  mis- 
sion. He  has  been  hired  in  a 
dual  role:  as  an  associate 


professor  and  as  an  associ- 
ate dean  responsible  for  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of 
minorities  in  biology  and 
medicine. 

His  position  is  part  of 
Brown's  effort  to  address 
the  national  need  for 
minority  participation  in 
biology  and  medicine. 
Wyche  brought  with  him  a 
vanload  of  equipment  and 
three  researchers  for  his  lab, 
where  he  is  studying  a  hor- 
mone called  insulin-like 
growth  factor  II.  The 
hormone  is  remarkably 
similar  to  insulin  in  form, 
but  its  function  is  poorly 
understood.  Wyche  and  his 
team  are  studying  IGF-II  in 
cultured  rat  cells  and  hope 


to  expand  their  research  to  a 
pregnant  rat  mociel. 

Wyche's  activities  as  a 
dean  may  earn  him  fame  on 
campus  more  quickly  than 
his  research,  however.  He 
has  identified  four  groups 
among  which  he  believes 
the  University  needs  to 
make  special  efforts  to 
increase  black,  Hispanic, 
and  native  American  repre- 
sentation: faculty,  both 
campus  and  hospital-based; 
Ph.D.  and  M.D./Ph.D.  can- 
didates; residents  and  house 
staff  in  the  affiliated  hos- 
pitals; and  the  primary  and 
secondary  school  students 
who  will  comprise  the  next 
generation  of  scientists. 
-C.B.H. 
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A  new  center  responds 
to  changing  social  and 
demographic  realities 


Last  year  two  mem- 
bers of  the  history 
faculty,  Rhett  Jones  and 
William  McLoughlin,  col- 
laborated to  teach  a  course 
that  examined  relations  be- 
tween three  races  in  Ameri- 
ca: native  Americans, 
whites,  anti  blacks.  Now, 
with  the  establishment  of 
Brown's  new  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Race  and  Ethnicity 
in  America,  such  cross-cul- 
tural study  may  become 
more  prevalent. 

A  multidisciplinary  ef- 
fort by  Brown  faculty  to  ad- 
dress issues  raised  by  the 
U.S.'s  changing  demo- 
graphics, the  center  was 
formalized  last  May  with 
the  Corporation's  approval. 
The  faculty  committee  that 
proposed  it  described  the 
center  as  "an  appropriate 
and  timely  means  of  coor- 
dinating and  developing 
.  .  .  resources  for  research 
and  teaching.  .  .  ." 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
John  Ladd  is  serving  as  act- 
ing director  of  the  new  en- 
terprise during  its  first 
year,  in  which  faculty  are 
concentrating  on  matters  of 
structure.  As  of  September, 
the  center's  headcjuarters  in 
the  American  civilization 
building  had  a  phone  num- 
ber but  no  phone,  and  Ladd 
was  awaiting  the  hiring  of  a 
secretary.  But  already  a 
public  lecture  series  featur- 
ing visiting  scholars  was 
underway  -  emblematic  of 
the  sort  of  discourse  and 
scholarly  sharing  the  cen- 
ter's founders  envision. 

"We  aim  to  build  re- 
sources and  develop  faculty 
expertise,"  says  Ladd,  "in 
order  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  curriculum."  For  in- 
stance, faculty  could  come 


to  the  center  for  materials 
dealing  with  race  issues  in 
order  to  incorporate  them 
into  an  existing  course,  or 
to  start  a  new  one. 

Because  Brown  is  one  of 
only  a  few  universities  that 
have  formally  recognized 
the  multidisciplinary  study 
of  the  four  major  non-Euro- 
pean peoples  of  America  - 
blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians, 
and  native  Americans  -  the 
center  already  has  drawn 
attention  outside  the  Uni- 
versity. "We've  had  articles 
in  magazines  about  the  cen- 
ter," Ladd  says,  "and  more 
than  twenty  people  have 
written  to  us,  asking  to  be 
on  our  mailing  list." 

Within  Brown,  faculty 
have  responded  enthusias- 
tically, Ladd  says.  Several 
dozen  already  have 
pledged  their  involvement, 
led  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Ladd, 
Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory Rhett  Jones,  Associate 
Dean  of  the  College  Robert 
Lee  (who  also  is  associate 
director  of  the  center).  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  Martin 
Martel,  Professor  of  History 
William  McLoughlin,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation Fayneese  Miller. 

Ultimately,  Ladd  says, 
the  center  will  seek  a  distin- 
guished scholar  from  out- 
side the  University  to  serve 
as  director.  He  also  projects 
efforts  to  add  faculty  in  two 
areas  currently  unrepre- 
sented at  Brown:  Hispanic 
studies  and  Asian-Ameri- 
can studies. 

"Considering  that  the 
Hispanic  population  of  the 
U.S.  is  growing  very  rapid- 
ly," Ladd  says,  "there  is  a 
glaring  deficiency  in  our 
understanding  of  the  social 


issues  at  hand,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  issues." 
And,  he  noted,  while 
Brown  has  Asia  scholars  on 
its  faculty,  it  has  no  one 
studying  "what  has  hap- 
pened to  Asians  as  immi- 
grants in  this  country  -  a 
phenomenon  going  back 
more  than  100  years." 

A  hallmark  of  all  re- 
search conducted  under  the 
new  center's  aegis,  Ladd 


says,  is  that  it  will  be  cross- 
cultural.  "We  will  examine 
the  relaticinships  between 
Latinos,  blacks,  and  Asians 
in  America,"  he  explains. 
"This,"  he  adds,  "is  a  very 
important  venture,  not  just 
for  Brown,  but  for  the  na- 
tion. The  issues  we're  ad- 
dressing are  going  to  be 
dominant  during  the  next 
twenty  years."  -  A.D. 


The  search  for 
an  AIDS  policy 


One  hot  Tuesday  this 
summer,  about  100 
administrators  gathered  to 
hear  Fred  Bohen,  the  senior 
vice  president  who  oversees 
Brown's  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative operations,  talk 
about  AIDS  -  specifically, 
the  University's  effort  to 
develop  a  policy  to  deal 
with  the  virus. 

There  is  no  way,  he  said, 
to  imagine  that  AIDS  will 
not  affect  Brown.  Because 
universities  provide  such  a 
wide  range  of  services,  in- 
cluding athletics,  dining 
facilities,  and  shared  living 
space,  they  will  find  them- 
selves facing  a  complex  slate 
of  issues  quite  different 
from  those  faced  by  other 
employers  and  service 
industries.  Last  year 
President  Howard  Swearer 
concluded  that  while 
medical  and  student  life 
staff,  as  well  as  concerned 
students,  had  rendered 
Brown  fairly  informed 
about  the  transmission  of 
AIDS,  the  University  was 
short  on  policy,  so  he  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to 
develop  one.  Thus  far  the 
committee  has  set  no  formal 
policy,  so  Bohen  presented 
an  outline  of  the  priorities 
and  values  on  which  such  a 
policy  will  be  founded. 

"We  do  not  plan  to  try  to 


identify  carriers  of  the  virus 
or  persons  afflicted  with  the 
disease"  through  testing  for 
either  employment  or  ad- 
mission, Bohen  said.  One 
of  the  first  cjuestions  the 
committee  explored  was 
whether  there  was  a  reason 
to  treat  people  infected  with 
AIDS  differently  from  those 
with  any  other  disease  not 
transmitted  through  routine 
contact  -  such  as  Parkin- 
son's, cancer,  or  multiple 
sclerosis.  Although  the  past 
few  years  have  seen  many 
changes  in  the  medical 
knowledge  about  AIDS, 
research  has  been  "remarka- 
bly consistent  in  suggesting 
that  this  is  a  virus  that  is 
very  difficult  to  catch,"  said 
Bohen.  The  committee 
decided  that  "so-called 
'gang  bathrooms,'  coed 
bathrooms  .  .  .  and  swim- 
ming facilities"  present  no 
danger  of  transmission. 

When  a  student  or 
employee  becomes  infected 
or  ill  and  makes  his  or  her 
condition  known,  Bohen 
said  the  University  will 
respond  with  compassion, 
attempting  to  provide 
comfort  and  access  to  the 
University's  resources: 
medical,  psychological, 
legal,  whatever  is  necessary. 
He  also  said  that  the  confi- 
dentiality of  AIDS  sufferers 
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Taking  over  for  Patricia  Arant  as  associate  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  is  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  Joan  Lusk  She 
will  oversee  all  policy  matters  relating  to  students,  from  the 
time  thev  enter  until  thev  receive  their  degrees.  Arant  left  the 
post  after  seven  years  to  go  on  sabbatic  leave,  after  which  she 
will  return  to  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Sla\ic  Languages 
and  Literature. 

The  new  director  of  the  Pembroke  Center  for  Teaching  and  Re- 
search on  Women  is  Karen  Newman,  associate  profes>or  o\ 
comparative  literature  and  English,  She  succeeds  Barbara  Bab- 
cock,  now  teaching  at  the  L  ni\ersit\'  of  .Arizona  in  Tucson.  A 
member  of  the  Brown  facult\-  since  I'-VS,  \e\\  man  has  pub- 
lished widely  on  the  Renaissance,  particularK-  on  gender  and 
Renaissance  culture. 

Among  eighty-three  scholars,  scientists,  and  artists  elected  to 
the  .American  .Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  Professor  of 
Philosophy  Martha  Nussbaum  and  Professor  of  History  Gor- 
don Wood.  Fellovs-  inductees  included  author  Toni  Morrison 
and  former  New  York  Tiinc>  publisher  Arthur  O.  Sulzberger 

Three  new  staff  members  ha\"e  been  added  in  alumni  relations. 
The  new  associate  director  with  responsibility  for  Third  World 
alumni  acti\ities  is  Karen  McLaurin  '73,  an  attorney  who  most 
recently  was  properties  and  contract  negotiator  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority.  She  also  will  o\ersee  the  Investment  in 
Diversity  scholarship  fund.  .McLaurin  replaces  Jeffery  Williams 
'85.  Pamela  M.  Boylan  '84  is  the  new  assistant  director  responsi- 
ble for  reunion  and  class  acti\ities.  She  succeeds  Alayne  Todd 
'78.  Previously  Bo\lan  was  assistant  director  of  the  Brown  .An- 
nual Fund.  Melanie  Weinberger  Coon  '78  has  been  named  as- 
sistant director  in  charge  of  student-alumni  relations  programs 
and  senior  class  acti\ities.  She  comes  to  Brown  from  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  in  Boston,  where  she  was  a  promo- 
tion administrator  in  the  trade  and  reference  dnision.  She  suc- 
ceeds Maria  Rothman  '82. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  P.  Terrence  Hopmann  has  been 
named  acting  director  of  Brown's  Institute  for  International 


Studies,  succeeding  outgoing  president  Howard  R.  Swearer,  act- 
ing director  since  the  institute's  establishment.  Hopmann  u  ill 
head  the  institute  lor  (he  next  twuKe  months  while  a  search  lor 
a  full-time  director  continues. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Joseph  Kestin  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Polish  .Academy  of  Sciences,  the  highest 
protessional  distinction  that  can  be  conferred  on  an  engineer  m 
that  country.  He  was  honored  lor  his  contriliutions  to  thermo- 
dynamics. Kestin  was  born  in  Warsaw  and  came  to  the  U.S.  in 
the  l'»50s. 

.An  article  by  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Public  Policy 
Thomas  James  lias  recei\  ed  the  I  ouis  Knott  Koontz  Award. 
"The  Education  ol  lap.mese  .Americans  at  Tule  Lake,  1942-1946" 
appeared  last  February  in  the  Piu-itu  //i-Nn/ri?/  Review,  and  it 
forms  part  of  James's  1987  book,  E\ile  W'lllun 

Dr.  David  Greer,  dean  of  medicine,  was  awarded  mastership  in 
the  American  College  of  Physicians  for  distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  the  medical  professions,  Greer  was  one  of  twelve  physi- 
cians from  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  who  received  the  1985  No- 
bel Peace  Prize  for  forming  International  Physicians  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Nuclear  War 

Yeva  Johnson  '87  is  one  of  six  minority  medical  students  na- 
tionwide to  receive  a  Metropolitan  Life  Foundation  .Award  for 
academic  excellence,  through  National  Medical  Fellowships. 
She  is  a  student  in  Brown  s  Program  in  Medicine. 

Two  freshmen  are  the  first  recipients  of  Alan  Shawn  Feinstein 
Regional  Scholarship  Awards  for  Hunger  Concern.  Troy 
Centazzo  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  and  William  Gardner  of 
East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  each  received  $1,000  toward  tu- 
ition charges.  The  award  is  gi\en  to  entering  freshmen  who  at- 
tended public  high  schools  in  Rliode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
and  who  have  demonstrated  imoKement  in  the  problem  of 
hunger  at  home  or  abroad,  Centa/zo  and  Gardner  both  orga- 
nized successful  food  drives  in  their  hometowns. 


who  make  their  condition 
known  must  be  maintained 
strictly. 

Persons  suffering  from 
.AIDS  who  want  to  continue 
studying  or  working  will  be 
supported,  "not  just  because 
of  their  contributions  to  the 
Uni\'ersity,"  Bohen  said,  but 
because  research  shows  that 
those  who  remain  involved 
with  other  facets  of  their 
li\es  -  work,  family,  friends 
-  tend  to  manage  their  con- 
dition for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

Finally,  Bohen  stressed 
Brown's  need  to  intensify  its 
efforts  to  communicate  in- 
formation about  AIDS, 
especially  about  transmis- 
sion and  means  of  contain- 


ing the  disease.  This  sum- 
mer the  personnel  office  fol- 
lowed up  Bohen's  talk  with 
informational  films  for 
employees. 

The  committee  con- 
cluded that  some  situations 
that  arise  from  Brown's  resi- 
dential nature  and  its  ath- 
letic programs  are  likely  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the 
University  to  adhere  strictly 
to  its  guidelines.  One  exam- 
ple Bohen  cited  is  housing. 
Since  Brown  assigns  stu- 
dents to  rooms,  he  asked, 
"What  obligations  does  the 
University  have  to  share 
information  with  the  room- 
mates of  an  infected  stu- 
dent?" The  University 
should  urge  an  infected 


student  to  inform  his  or  her 
roommates,  he  said,  and 
Brown  would  not  know- 
ingly house  infected  stu- 
dents with  other  students 
who  are  unaware  of  the 
situation.  "The  University 
must  be  prepared  to  hand- 
tailor  living  arrangements 
for  infected  students  and 
their  roommates,"  said 
Bohen. 

Another  gray  area 
involves  sports  that  entail 
physical  contact,  especially 
violent  sports  such  as 
football,  where  cuts  and 
scrapes  are  the  norm. 
"There  is  a  question  of  how 
niuch  [an  infected!  person's 
opportunities  to  participate 
must  be  limited,"  Bohen 


said.  "It's  not  self-evident 
that  an  afflicted  person  will 
automatically  drop  football. 
The  disease's  long  latency 
period  makes  this  especially 
problematic." 

The  decisions  ahead  will 
not  be  easy.  Mercy  is  often 
at  odds  with  justice,  and  ac- 
commodating the  needs  of 
the  afflicted  must  be 
weighed  against  the  cost  to 
their  colleagues.  "We  must 
start  with  compassion  and 
understanding  and  a  sense 
of  fairness  to  the  individuals 
afflicted  and  to  others  af- 
fected by  their  illness," 
Bohen  said.  "We  will  not 
know  [this  disease]  in  our 
souls  until  we  have  seen  it 
in  our  midst."  -  C.B.H. 
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Sports 

By  James  Reinbold 

What  Brown  did  during 
its  summer  vacation 


Ed  Barrv  '52,  director 
of  support  services 
for  Brown's  athletic  depart- 
ment, likes  to  call  them  his 
summer  projects.  But  don't 
think  he  has  been  spending 
his  time  painting  the 
garage,  cleaning  out  the 
basement,  or  digging  a  new 
flower  bed.  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  Barry  has  been 
busy  with  two  major  pro- 
jects: the  refurbishing  of 
Brown  Stadium  and  the 
construction  of  the  newest 
athletic  facilitv,  the  Paul  Bai- 
ley Pizzitola  Gymnasium, 
located  in  the  Wendell 
Erickson  (formerly  Aldrich- 
Dexter)  sports  complex, 
next  to  Meehan,  Olney-Mar- 
golies,  and  the  Smith  Swim 
Center. 

\n  addition,  Stevenson 
Field  has  new  lighting  for 
the  1988  soccer  season,  and 
Warner  roof  has  a  new  play- 
ing surface  of  Astroturf. 
Also,  work  is  continuing  on 
the  lower  tennis  courts, 
which  are  being  entirely  re- 
constructed. The  upper 
courts  will  be  resurfaced. 

Brown  Stadium  dazzled 
under  a  sky  of  blue  on  an 
afternoon  visit  in  early 


All  dressed  up  for  the  Yale 

game:  The  newly- renovated 

Brown  Stadium  was  one  of 

several  projects  that  kept 

the  athletic  department 

busy  last  summer 


September,  days  before  the 
season  opener  against  \'ale. 
With  the  smell  of  paint  still 
heavy  in  the  early  autumn 
air,  it  seemed  brand  new. 
The  grass  was  thick  and  a 
rich  green,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  an  underground  wa- 
tering system,  automatically 
controlled,  installed  early  in 
the  summer.  The  entire  sta- 
dium is  newly  painted  in 
tan  and  deep  brown.  The 
metal  railing  around  the 
visitor's  bleachers  is  bright 
red.  Sasaki  Associates  of 
Boston  has  provided  the 
new  graphics  that  designate 
sections  and  row  and  seat 
numbers.  The  John  F.  "Jay" 
Barry  Press  Box,  atop  the 
home-side  bleachers,  has 
been  painted  and  is  under  a 


new  roof.  The  Brown  seal 
graces  the  towers.  Below, 
the  restrooms  have  been  re- 
done, and  other  details, 
such  as  the  framing  of  win- 
dows, have  been  completed. 

The  $1 -million  project  is 
more  than  skin  deep,  how- 
ever. Before  the  several 
coats  of  paint  were  applied 
to  the  stadium  -  the  tan  coat 
a  silicon-based  paint  that 
makes  the  structure  water- 
tight -  all  the  aluminum 
seats  were  removed.  The 
chipped  and  crumbling  un- 
derlying cement  was  re- 
moved -  in  many  areas  the 
steelrod  superstructure  was 
visible  -  and  replaced  with 
fresh  concrete.  Rubberized 
latex  was  poured  into  the 
two  expansion  joints  that 
hold  the  three  sections  of 
the  cement  stands  together. 
The  work  was  done  by 
Brisk  Waterproofing  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis,  which  has 
done  similar  work  at  the 
Duke  and  Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball stadiums  and  at  Yankee 
Stadium.  As  Barry  conclud- 
ed, the  job  entailed  "a  lot 
more  than  paint." 

"It's  almost  a  shame  to 
play  football  on  this  grass," 
Barry  mused  as  he  walked 
across  the  midfield  stripe 


back  to  his  office  at  Marvel 
after  the  tour.  As  several 
plant  operation  workers  se- 
cured the  last  of  the  alu- 
minum seats  and  another 
sprayed  white  ciecorations 
on  the  sidelines,  Barry  re- 
membered the  late  Joe 
Sousa,  the  head  grounds- 
keeper  at  the  stadium  for 
many  years.  "Joe  used  to  al- 
ways walk  around  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,"  Barr\- 
recalled,  imitating  Sousa's 
walk.  "That  was  because  he 
kept  grass  seed  in  his  pock- 
ets. We'd  be  walking  along 
on  the  field  talking  and  he'd 
see  a  bare  spot  and  toss 
some  seed  on  it." 

From  playing  field  to 
press  box,  the  stadium  was 
ready  for  the  1988  football 
season  and  for  its  ESPN 
screen  test  on  September  17. 

At  mid-September,  con- 
struction on  the  Paul  Bailey 
Pizzitola  Gymnasium  was 
moving  along  on  schedule 
toward  a  formal  dedication 
in  February.  It  is  anticipated 
that  women's  and  men's 
basketball  will  be  able  to 
play  the  Ivy  part  of  their 
1988-1989  schedule  in  the 
new  facility.  Wrestling  and 
gymnastics  hope  to  com- 
pete in  the  new  gym  in  1989. 
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But  that  is  getting  a  little 
ahead  of  the  story,  for  at  this 
time,  one  needs  a  vivid 
imagination  to  envision  the 
hardwood  basketball  floor 
and  the  furnished  offices;  or 
to  hear  the  squeaking  of  the 
sneakers  on  the  squash  and 
tennis  courts,  and  the  clang- 
ing of  weights  in  the  weight 
room.  Right  now,  at  the 
Pizzitola  gvni,  hardhats  are 

On  a  recent  tour,  Barry 
supplied  the  details,  point- 


ing out  the  main  entrance 
and  ticket  office,  the  trophy 
case,  and  the  concession 
stand.  The  cement  and  cin- 
der block  cavern,  which  will 
eventually  become  four  bas- 
ketball courts  with  state-of- 
the-art  hydrolift  baskets  and 
seating  for  2,300  fans,  is 
now  populated  with  heavy 
equipment  and  construction 
workers.  The  enormous 
weight  room  adjacent  to  the 
basketball  facility  is  stacked 
with  bags  of  cement  and 


scaffolding. 

The  administrative  of- 
fices, including  Barry's,  will 
be  on  the  second  floor,  as 
will  be  a  press  lounge  with 
a  glass  lookout  over  the  bas- 
ketball courts.  The  gymnas- 
tics room  will  be  located 
above  the  weight  room.  The 
third  level  will  house  three 
squash  courts  surfaced  with 
playcon,  and  offices  for  the 
coaches  of  tennis,  squash, 
and  wrestling.  Half  a  level 
up,  under  a  domed  Teflon 


roof,  four  tennis  courts  will 
be  constructed. 

Next  door,  a  new 
Astroturf  surface  has  been 
laid  on  Warner  roof,  the 
playing  field  atop  Olney- 
Margolies,  replacing  the  old 
Pro-Turf,  which  was  worn 
and  torn.  The  new  rug,  ac- 
cording to  Barry,  rests  atop 
about  five  inches  of  styro- 
form  and  is  glued  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  tearing 
and  bunching.  A  new  series 
of  "crickets"  around  the 


Hall  of  Fame  will  induct  thirteen 
on  November  11 


T 

I    hirteen  athletes  who  brought  good  luck  to  Brown's 
JL  teams  will  be  honored  on  Friday,  November  11  - 
the  eve  of  this  year's  Homecoming  game  against  Dart- 
mouth -  at  the  annual  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  Induction 
Dinner  in  Andrews  Dining  Hall. 

The  inductees  are; 

Football:  Lou  Cole  '78,  an  All-Ivy  tackle  who  led  a  de- 
fense that  was  ranked  sixth  in  the  nation  in  his  senior 
year.  He  was  Brown's  leading  tackier  in  l')77  with  51  so- 
los and  32  assists  for  a  total  of  83. 

Paul  Michalko  '77,  the  quarterback  who  led  the  Bru- 
ins to  their  first  and  only  Ivy  League  title.  All-Ivy,  All- 
East,  and  All-New  England,  he  won  numerous  league 
and  sportswriters'  awards  during  the  season,  and  he 
holds  single-game  Brown  records  for  passing  yardage 
(314)  and  touchdowns  (four). 

Scott  Nelson  '77,  AU-hn,'  defensive  end  and  co-cap- 
tain of  the  1976  Ivy  League  champions.  He  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  top  defensi\'e  players  on  a  very  strong 
Brown  team,  and  compiled  93  total  tackles  (45  solos,  48 
assists)  his  senior  vear. 

Ice  liockcy:  Rodney  Dashnaw  '58,  an  All-Ivy,  All-East 
forward  who  is  fourteenth  on  Brown's  all-time  scoring 
hst  (47-56-103). 

Robert  C.  Devaney  '69,  All-Ivy  forward  who  is  tied 
for  twelfth  on  the  all-time  scoring  list  (56-48-104). 

Licwsfc:  Jeffrey  Wagner  '73,  an  All-Ivy  midfielder 
and  a  member  of  Brown's  undefeated  Ivy-championship 
team.  Known  for  his  skill  in  face-offs,  he  was  selected  to 
play  in  the  postseason  North-South  All-Star  Game. 

David  White  '74,  another  All-Ivy  midfielder.  In  the 
1975  North-South  All-Star  Game  he  scored  the  winning 
goal  after  four  overtimes.  He  was  selected  to  play  on  the 
Native  American  World  Team  in  1978,  1982,  and'l986. 

Soccer:  Debbie  Ching  '83,  one  of  only  six  Brown  play- 


ers to  be  named  three  times  to  the  All-Ivy  squad.  A  for- 
ward, she  set  Brown  career  goal  and  point  records  (40 
and  93).  In  1980  she  led  the  Brains  to  their  first  Ivy  title 
and  was  named  Ivy  League  Player  of  the  Year. 

Frances  Fusco  '83,  one  of  five  players  named  All-Ivy 
four  times.  Playing  at  midfield  and  forward,  she  scored  a 
total  of  76  career  points  and  is  second  on  the  career  assist 
list  with  20.  As  a  sophomore  she  was  named  to  the  first- 
team  EAIAW  All-America  team. 

Softball:  Tracy  Dickerman  '83,  an  All-Ivy  pitcher  who 
holds  Brown  career  records  for  wins  (48),  strikeouts 
(109),  ERA  (2.29),  and  shutouts  (10).  She  was  twice  se- 
lected team  MVP. 

Swimming:  George  Gibbons  '41,  a  versatile  swimmer 
who  placed  third  in  the  300  individual  medley  at  the 
1941  National  AAU  meet.  At  the  New  Englands,  he 
placed  second  in  that  event  as  well  as  fourth  in  the  200 
breaststroke  and  fourth  in  the  400  freestyle  relay.  He  es- 
tablished a  number  of  Brown  and  pool  records. 

Chris  Hug  '81,  an  All-Ivy  and  All-EC  AC  freestvler. 
He  holds  Brown  records  in  the  500,  1,000,  and  1,650 
freestyle,  ranks  third  among  Brown's  all-time  top  scor- 
ers, and  qualified  for  the  NCAA's  as  a  freshman.  He 
placed  third  in  the  400  individual  medley  at  the  Easterns 
in  1981. 

Track:  Colm  Cronin  '78,  an  All-Ivy,  All-New  England, 
and  All-American  triple-  and  long  jumper.  He  holds  the 
Brown  record  in  the  triple  jump  and  was  undefeated  in 
that  event,  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  in  his  senior  year. 
He  was  the  1978  Heps  triple-jump  indoor  and  outdoor 
champion. 

Tickets  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  induction  dinner  are  $16 
per  person  and  may  be  reserved  by  sending  a  check, 
made  out  to  "Brown  University  Hall  of  Fame,"  to  Box 
1932,  Brown  University,  Providence,  RI  02912. 
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perimeter  of  the  surface 
should  allow  for  better 
drainage  and  solve  the  leak- 
ing problem.  It  is  advertised 
to  last  for  ten  years.  Warner 
roof  is  the  site  of  women's 
field  hockey  home  games 
and  a  practice  field  for  the 
soccer  teams  and  the  foot- 
ball team  when  they  pre- 
pare to  meet  opponents 
who  play  on  artificial  sur- 
faces. 

From  Warner  roof,  Barry 
surveyed  the  upper  tennis 
courts,  Stevenson  Field,  the 
football  practice  field,  the 
baseball  field,  and  the  lower 
tennis  courts.  He  pointed 
out  the  new  lights  on 
Stevenson  Field,  installed 
over  the  summer,  and  men- 
tioned that  the  football 
practice  field  received  new 
lighting  last  year.  The  lower 


Ed  Barry  and  Bruno: 
A  summer  for  more 
than  lawn-mowing. 


Football  (0-1-1) 

Brown  24,  Yale  24 
Rhode  Island  17,  Brown  10 

Field  Hockey  (1-3) 

Holy  Cross  3,  Brown  0 

BroxNH  2,  Yale  0 

Springfield  College  1,  Brown  ( 

Dartmouth  1.  Brown  0 

Women's  Soccer  (4-1) 

Brown  4,  ProN  idence  0 

Browp  i,  \ale  0 

Brown  3,  Rhode  Island  0 

Brown  5,  Dartmouth  0 

George  Mason  2,  Brown  0 


tennis  courts  have  been 
ripped  up  and  the  surface 
hauled  away.  An  entirely 
new  composition  surface 
will  be  laid  and  new  chain 
link  fencing  will  be  erected. 
The  work  is  being  done  by 
Copeland  Company  of 
Cheshire,  Connecticut.  They 
also  will  resurface  the  up- 
per courts  and  surface  the 
four  indoor  courts  in  the 
Pizzitola  gym.  "No  matter 
where  you  play  tennis  at 
Brown,"  Barry  saici,  "you'll 
be  playing  on  the  same  type 
of  surface." 

As  February  and  the  for- 
mal dedication  of  the  Paul 
Bailey  Pizzitola  Gymnasi- 
um draws  nearer.  Marvel 
Gym's  days  grow  fewer  and 
fewer.  And  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  construction,  refur- 
bishing, and  remodeling,  all 
the  celebration  and  excite- 
ment of  the  new,  it  is  not 
without  a  little  sadness  that 
one  thinks  about  the  huge 
brick  structure  that  will 
soon  stand  empty  like  an 
abandoned  fortress  on  the 
northernmost  reaches  of 
Brown's  frontier.  Dark  and 
silent.  Marvel  awaits  an  un- 
certain future:  the  wrecker's 
ball  or  homogenization  by 
condominiums.  Either  way, 
it  seems  an  unfortunate,  ig- 
noble, but  inevitable  end  for 
such  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture. Forgi\'e  us.  Doc  Marvel. 


Brown-Yale  tie  at  24 


Brown's  offense  lived 
up  to  its  p)re-season 
promise,  and  the  defense 
held  its  own  in  the  fourth 
quarter  as  Brown  and  Yale 
played  to  a  thrilling  24-24 
tie  at  Brown  Stadium.  The 
game  was  played  before  a 
crowd  of  13,017  and  a  na- 
tional ESPN  television  audi- 
ence. 

Option  quarterback 
Danny  Clark  '90  scored  on  a 
five-yard  n.m  late  in  the 
third  quarter  to  tie  the  score 
at  24.  Halfback  Nick  Badala- 
to  '91,  in  addition  to  catch- 
ing two  passes  and  return- 
ing three  kickoffs  for  71 
yards,  gained  99  yards  and 
scored  two  touchdowns, 
and  fullback  Lane  Wood  '89 
picked  up  7b  yards.  Left- 
footer  Stephan  Lins  '90, 
who  missed  his  first  point- 
after  try  and  shanked  two 
kickoffs  out  of  bounds,  con- 
nected on  a  47-yard  field 
goal  as  time  ran  out  in  the 
first  half,  giving  Brown  a 
17-10  advantage.  The  field 
goal  was  the  seventh- 
longest  kicked  at  the  Stadi- 
um. 

The  defense,  after  giving 
up  24  points  in  the  first 


SCOREBOARD 


t 


(Through  September  2^) 


Men's  Soccer  (0-2-1) 

BroNvn  2,  ^ale  2 

Hartford  2,  Brown  1 

Rhode  Island  2,  Brcnvn  1 

Volleyball  (2-2) 

Syracuse  3.  Brown  0 

Brown  3,  St.  Bonaventure  1 

Brown  3,  Fordham  0 

Pro\idence  3,  Brown  1 

Women's  Tennis  (1-0) 

Bnnvn  5,  Rutgers  3 


Water  Polo  (4-5) 

UC-Berkelev  1 5,  Brown  6 

Brown  11,  UC-Davis  5 

Brown  11,  Washington  &  Lee  8 

Brown  1 3,  Richmond  5 

Navy  9,  Brown  8 

UC-Berkeley  1 3,  Brown  4 

Fresno  9,  Brown  8 

UC-Santa  Barbara  10,  Brown  6 

Brown  11,  Toronto  b 


three  quarters,  settled  down 
in  the  fourth,  shutting  out 
the  Bulldogs  and  forcing 
three  turnovers,  one,  an  in- 
terception by  safety  Greg 
Kylish  '89,  with  less  than  a 
minute  to  play.  But  on  the 
very  next  play,  Clark  was 
intercepted.  Yale's  final  ef- 
fort ended  with  Kylish  bat- 
ting away  a  desperation 
pass. 

Two  costly  mistakes  in 
the  final  frame,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  ball,  thwarted 
the  Bruins.  With  2:42  left. 
Brown  was  offside  on  a  Yale 
punt  that  would  have  given 
them  the  ball  at  midfield. 
Yale  regained  possession 
and  didn't  give  up  the  foot- 
ball until  Kylish's  intercep- 
tion with  44  seconds  re- 
maining. With  about  six 
minutes  left  in  the  game, 
the  Bmins  seemed  in  fine 
position  to  break  the  tie, 
moving  to  a  first  down  on 
the  Yale  thirty.  But  a  double 
penalty  -  offensive  interfer- 
ence and  an  illegal  receiver 
downfield  -  pushed  Brown 
back  to  their  own  44,  well 
beyond  Lins's  field-goal 
range.  And  Yale's  game- 
tying  touchdown  was  aided 


Women's  Cross  Country  (2-0) 

Brown  23,  .Maine  49 

Brown  23,  Bowdoin  60 

5th  of  5  at  \'an  Cortlandt 

Park,  N.Y. 

Men's  Cross  Country 

2nd  of  7  at  Van  Cortlandt 

Park,  N.Y 
5th  of  7  at  Van  Cortlandt 

Park,  N.Y'. 

Golf  (0-2) 

Providence  390,  Brown  424 
Rhode  Island  404,  Brown  424 
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by  Brown  errors  of  omission 
and  commission,  including 
a  late-hit  penalty  that 
pushed  the  ball  to  the  1 1 . 

"I'm  really  proud  of  our 
defense,"  Coach  John 
Rosenberg  said.  "The  spec- 
tators may  have  felt  that  no- 
body wanted  it  |the  game] 
in  the  last  quarter,  but  that 
was  because  of  the  defens- 
es." Badalato,  a  transfer 
from  the  Air  Force  Acade- 
my, added,  "It  would  have 
been  nice  to  ha\'e  a  win,  but 
at  least  we  didn't  lose,  and 
we're  still  in  the  race.  A 
game  like  this  will  give  us 
experience.  It  showed  us 
that  we  can  win  if  we  cut 
out  our  mistakes." 


The  Brown  Band's  new  uni- 
forms made  their  debut  at 
the  season  opener. 


T 

I     heresa  Hirschauer  '89 
J.  set  a  new  Brown 
record  for  most  goals  in  a 
career  as  she  led  women's 
soccer  to  a  4-0  victory  o\er 
Providence  College  in  the 
first  game  of  the  season. 
Hirschauer,  who  trailed 
Debbie  Ching  '83  on  the  all- 
time  scoring  list  by  one  goal 
entering  the  game,  scored 
three  times,  bringing  her  to- 
tal to  42. 

"The  record  isn't  that 
important  to  me,  but  it  will 
certainly  be  a  nice  thing  to 
look  back  on,"  she  said. 
"I'm  glad  that  it  happened 
early  in  the  season,  so  now  I 
can  move  on." 

A  number  of  freshmen 
saw  action,  including  Tori 
Cook,  who  was  credited 
with  an  assist  on  one  of 
Hirschauer's  goals.  Sarah 
Levin  '89  scored  the  Bru- 


Women's  soccer 
highlights  fall  openers 


ins's  second  goal.  Goalie 
Kathy  Tarnoff  '91  turned 
away  all  nine  of  Provi- 
dence's shots. 

Hirschauer  booted  in 
four  goals,  giving  her  seven 
in  two  games  and  the 
school  record  for  most 
points,  and  Janet  Repke  '89 
scored  once  as  Brown  beat 
Yale  5-0.  Tarnoff,  who  had 
to  make  only  five  saves, 
recorded  her  second 
shutout. 

Men's  soccer  jumped 
out  to  a  2-0  lead  on  goals  by 
Dave  Donovan  '91  and 
Steve  Lacy  '92,  but  Yale 
scored  twice  in  the  second 
half.  Two  overtimes  did  not 
resolve  the  tie.  Senior  goal- 
keeper Doug  Tudor  had  five 
saves.  Victorv  slipped  away 
from  the  Bruins  in  the  sec- 
ond game  of  the  season 
when  Hartford  scored  the 


tying  and  winning  goals  in 
the  final  minutes  of  the 
game.  Brett  Buggeln  '90 
scored  for  Brown. 

Dawn  Sitler  '92  and  K.C. 
Wilder  '89  each  scored  a 
goal  and  Sarah  Lamont  '91 
made  seven  saves  as  field 
hockey  blanked  Yale,  2-0,  in 
the  season's  Ivy  opener. 
Brown  is  1-2  overall,  having 
lost  to  Holy  Cross  and 
Springfield  College. 

Na\'v  defeated  Brown's 
water  polo  team,  9-8,  in  the 
championship  game  of 
tournament  play  in  An- 
napolis. Neil  McGaraghan 
'91  led  the  Bruins  with  two 
goals.  In  earlier  action, 
Andy  Gramley  '90  scored 
four  goals  in  an  11-8  victorv 
over  Washington  and  Lee, 
and  Chris  Darcy  '92  had 
two  goals  and  two  assists  in 
a  15-5  win  o\'er  Richmond. 


Women's  cross  country 

opened  its  season  by  beat- 
ing Maine  and  Bowdoin  in 
a  triangular  meet  in 
Brunswick,  Maine.  Hope 
Wynkoop  '89  finished  third. 

Men's  cross  country 
placed  four  runners  in  the 
top  ten  finishers  and  fin- 
ished second  in  a  meet  held 
at  Van  Cortlandt  Park  in 
New  York.  Seven  teams 
competed.  Torre  Pena  '92 
placed  fourth,  nmning  the 
five-mile  course  in  26:26. 

In  other  opening  fall 
season  action,  women's 
tennis  defeated  Rutgers,  5- 
3,  and  volleyball  won  two 
of  three  matches  at  a  quad- 
rangular meet  at  Syracuse. 

Golf  finished  third 
behind  Providence  College 
and  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  Rick  Benoit '91.5 
shot  a  76. 
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Did  destiny,  like  a  magic 

carpet,  bear  him  from  the 

Middle  East  to  College  Hill? 

Brown's  new  president 

talks  about  his  past 

and  his  plans 
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Giegorian 


By  Anne  Diffily 

^^    #  artan  Gregorian  claims  he  was  ne\'er  am- 
^k/   bitious.  As  a  boy  growing  up  in  the  Arme- 
wf      nian  community  in  Tabriz,  Iran,  and  as  a 
\  oung  man  attending  college  in  Beirut,  he  wanted 
only  to  become  a  teacher.  "I  had  a  zest  for  learn- 
ing," he  says,  "but  I  had  no  ambition  to  become 
the  head  of  an  institution."  Indeed,  he  avows  he 
never  has  had  a  blueprint  for  his  career.  "My  life 
has  not  been  a  predictable  one,"  he  told  the  BAM 
in  early  September.  "1  always  have  done  what  1 
found  challenging." 

As  his  career  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  unfolded, 
however,  Gregorian  found  himself  presentee!  with 
challenges  that  took  him  away  from  full-time 
teaching  .  That  he  is  now  better  known  as  an  aca- 
demic administrator  than  a  professor  is  a  circum- 
stance he  terms,  with  typical  ingenuousness,  "an 
accident."  Despite  his  boyhood  aspirations,  Vartan 
Gregorian  has  made  his  name,  after  all,  as  the  head 
of  an  institution:  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
which  appointed  him  its  president  in  1981.  Now 
he  has  been  named  Brown's  sixteenth  president,  a 
post  he  will  assume  formally  sometime  next 
spring  (no  later  than  April  1 ),  but  whose  chal- 
lenges engage  him  already.  He  is  reading  vora- 
ciously about  his  new  institution  and  plans  to  visit 
the  campus  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  to  meet 
individually  with  department  chairmen  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Whether  the  match  between  Brown  and  Grego- 
rian owes  more  to  design  than  to  serendipity  is  ir- 
relevant to  his  appointment,  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Brown  Corporation,  and  to  the 
warm  welcome  already  accorded  him  by  faculty 
and  students  at  Opening  Convocation.  But  some- 
thing Gregorian's  friend,  the  publisher  William 
Ziff,  said  in  an  interview  with  Ncir  York  magazine 
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nearly  five  years  ago  seems  to  support  the  possi- 
bility that  the  historian  from  Tabriz  had  just  such  a 
situation  in  mind. 

"He  will  never  be  fully  himself,"  Ziff  said  of 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  "un- 
til he's  the  president  of  a  great  university.  1  think 
he  has  a  feeling  of  destiny  about  that." 

Destiny  or  chance  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  confluence  of  events 
that  paved  the  way  for  Gregorian's  ap- 
pointment. There  was  Howard  Swearer's  an- 
nouncement last  October  of  his  intention  to  leave 
Brown  by  December  of  this  year.  There  was  Grego- 
rian's interest,  for  the  first  time  since  assuming  the 
New  York  Public  Library's  presidency,  in  respond- 
ing to  a  selected  few  of  the  forty  or  fifty  overtures 
he  had  received  from  potential  employers.  There 
was  his  fortuitous  positioning  as  a  well-regarded 
scholar,  not  to  mention  dean  and  provost  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  background  poten- 
tially appealing  to  a  Brown  faculty  that  has  been 
known  to  gRimble  about  academic  leadership  in 
recent  years.  There  was  his  reputation  as  a  spectac- 
ularly successful  fund-raiser  who  revitalized  the 
declining  public  library  -  not  an  inconsequential 
qualification  for  the  leader  of  the  Ivy  League's 
least-endowed  university. 

And,  if  a  further  catalyst  was  needed,  there 
was  the  mutual  admiration  between  Gregorian 
and  Brown's  past  chancellor,  Richard  Salomon  '32. 
As  then-chairman  of  the  public  library's  board  of 
trustees,  Salomon  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
Gregorian  to  New  York,  and  they  collaborated  on 
the  fund-raising  that  saved  the  Manhattan  land- 
mark. Salomon  also  chaired  the  selection  commit- 
tee charged  with  hiring  Brown's  sixteenth  presi- 
dent. Clearly  fortune  was  smiling  on  this  match 
between  institution  and  candidate,  a  match  so  ob- 
vious it  had  generated  media  speculation  all  sum- 
mer. The  stage  was  set,  and  on  August  31,  follow- 
ing the  Corporation's  enthusiastic  vote  of  affirma- 
tion, Vartan  Gregorian  stepped  onto  it. 

At  4  p.m.  on  that  late-summer  Wednesday, 
Sayles  Hall  was  stviffed  with  people:  professors  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  business-suited  trustees  and  fel- 
lows, camera-toting  news  photographers,  and  a 
scattering  of  students  back  early  from  vacation.  In 
front  of  the  assembled  multitudes,  Howard  Swear- 
er symbolically  turned  over  the  spotlight  to  his 
successor.  "This  is  a  most  auspicious  day,"  Swearer 
told  his  audience,  which  had  settled  into  its  seats 
after  according  him  a  standing  ovation.  "The  two 
[search!  committees  worked  wisely,  harmoniciusly, 
and  carefully,  and  with  a  stunning  result." 

Alva  O.  Way  '51,  who  succeeded  Salomon  as 
chancellor  and  as  chairman  of  the  selection  com- 
mittee on  July  1,  praised  first  the  process,  then  the 
outcome,  of  the  search.  Gregorian,  he  said,  brings 
broad  life  experience  and  intellectual  accomplish- 


ments to  the  presidency.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen," 
Way  concluded,  "Vartan  Gregorian."  He  stretched 
his  hand  toward  the  compact,  goateed  man  seated 
behind  him,  welcoming  him  by  his  nickname: 
"Greg."  Sayles  Hall  erupted  with  applause,  and 
scarcely  a  member  of  the  audience  could  suppress 
a  delightetl  grin  at  the  sight  of  the  ebullient  presi- 
dent-elect dispensing  bear  hugs  to  everyone  on  the 
podium:  to  Howard  Swearer,  Way,  Salomon,  and 
Campus  Advisory  Committee  chairman  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  Martha  Nussbaum. 

"I  don't  think  I've  ever  before  seen  that  much 
hugging  -  or  nn\/  hugging,  for  that  matter  -  on  the 
stage  of  Sayles  Hall,"  commented  Professor  Emeri- 
tus James  Barnhill  afterwards  on  the  Green.  Noth- 
ing could  have  signaled  more  vividly  to  the  Brown 
community  that  a  new  era  was  dawning  than  the 
unprecedented  sight  of  Vartan  Gregorian,  aca- 
demia's  Armenian  Horatio  Alger,  springing  to  be- 
stow an  Old-World  embrace  upon  his  Kansas-born 
predecessor. 

How  did  this  man,  whose  very  name 
heralds  a  departure  from  all  previous 
Brown  leaders,  find  his  way  to  the 
presidency  of  the  nation's  seventh-oldest  universi- 
ty? Gregorian's  tale  has  been  told  many  times  in 
the  pages  of  magazines,  most  notably  The  Neiv 
Yorker,  which  in  April  of  1986  devoted  twenty-two 
pages  to  a  two-part  profile  of  the  library  savior 
who  had  become  the  toast  of  Gotham. 

His  biography,  especially  in  Gregorian's  fond 
and  anecdotal  telling,  is  characterized  by  colorful 
nuggets  that  a  succession  of  journalists  has  bur- 
nished into  near-myth.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
matter  of  Gregorian's  grandfather  nuining  a  cara- 
vansary, or  a  stopping-place  for  caravans,  in 
Tabriz.  Some  media  accounts  have  populated  the 
caravansary's  courtyard,  in  picturesque  fashion, 
with  camels.  Wrong,  says  Gregorian.  "There  were 
herds  of  mules  and  so  forth,  but  no  camels.  But 
somehow,  the  camel  seems  so  romantic."  This  and 
other  romanticized  details  in  the  Gregorian  chroni- 
cle threaten  to  take  on  a  life  of  their  own:  "Some- 
times," he  says  ruefully,  "I  start  repeating  it  my- 
self. Maybe  they  did  have  camels!" 

Nevertheless,  out  of  the  dozens  of  interviews 
and  articles  emerges  a  fair  approximation  of  the 
life  of  Vartan  Gregorian,  corrtiborated  in  a  recent 
interview  by  the  subject  himself. 

He  was  born  in  1934  in  the  Armenian  quarter 
of  Tabriz,  a  northern  Iranian  city  near  the  Russian 
border.  His  father,  Samuel,  was  a  midcile-manage- 
ment  employee  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Compa- 
ny; today,  at  age  eighty,  he  lives  in  Tehran.  Grego- 
rian's mother  died  when  he  was  seven,  and  he  was 
raised  primarily  by  his  maternal  grandmother, 
whom  he  revered,  and  whose  aphorisms  and  ad- 
monishments he  continues  to  live  by  today.  "Her 
influence  was  tremendous,"  Gregorian  told  The 
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Neu'  Yorker.  "She  had  no  formal  education,  hut  im- 
mensely valued  it.  She  lived  her  life  with  consum- 
mate dignity.  She  insisted  that  one  must  do  good 
without  expectation  of  reward." 

Gregorian  grew  up  loving  books.  The  first  he 
can  remember  reading  by  himself  was  a  simple 
storybook  in  Persian,  one  of  four  languages  he 
considers  himself  conversant  in  todav.  (The  others 
are  Armenian,  English,  and  French.  While  ac- 
quainted with  Russian,  Eastern  Turkish,  and  Ara- 
bic at  various  times  in  his  life,  he  is  not  now  fluent 
in  them.)  "The  first  lengthy  book  that  I  read  in  Ar- 
menian/' Gregorian  recalls,  "was  Victor  Hugo's 
Lcf  Mifcrablc:^.  1  think  I  was  twelve.  It  greatly  im- 


pressed me.  I  cried  and  fantasized  and  was 
touched  by  Jean  Valjean's  misery."  Another  influ- 
ential book  Gregorian  read  in  his  early  teens  was  a 
biography  of  Johann  Pestalozzi,  a  Swiss  education- 
al reformer.  "As  you  know,"  says  Gregorian,  who 
is  fond  of  prefacing  statements  with  that  generous 
assumption,  "it  \vas  Pestalozzi's  faith  that  every- 
body was  educatable,  including  people  who  had 
been  given  up  on.  He  made  them  hopeful  about 
their  future,  about  their  humanity." 

Aside  from  books,  which  he  read  at  his  Arme- 
nian-Russian school  (he  got  straight  A's)  and  a 
small  Armenian  library,  Gregorian  loved  movies 
(the  local  theater  featured  ten-year-old  reruns  of 
American  "B"  movies  such  as  Flash  Gordon  and 
Rin  Tin  Tin)  and  soccer.  He  also  served  as  a  choir- 
boy in  the  Armenian  Apostolic  church.  He  might 


have  remained  in  Tabriz  but  for  a  chance  en- 
counter with  a  French  vice  consul  who  stayed  at  a 
mutual  friend's  house  while  recuperating  from  an 
illness.  The  two  played  chess  together;  the  diplo- 
mat judged  Gregorian  to  be  a  boy  of  considerable 
promise;  and  not  long  after  the  fifteen-year-old 
Gregorian,  bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his 
new  French  friend,  left  Tabriz  with  fifty  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  bound  for  the  College  Armenien  in 
Beirut. 

"Without  exaggeration,"  Gregorian  says  today, 
"I  am  the  first  one  of  my  family  who  left  home  in 
several  hundred  years."  At  the  College  in  Beirut  he 
rapidly  acquired  a  new  language,  French,  and  an- 
other mentor,  Simon  Vratzian,  the  college's  presi- 
dent and  the  former  (and  last)  prime  minister  of 
independent  Armenia.  In  1955,  Gregorian  received 
a  degree  equivalent  to  an  associate  of  arts  in  Arme- 
nian studies.  The  following  year,  he  won  the  col- 
lege's only  scholarship  for  study  overseas  and  en- 
rolled at  Stanford. 


At  Stanford,  the  young  Armenian  pil- 
grim added  more  fillips,  both  quirky 
and  impressive,  to  the  tale  of  his  aca- 
demic progress.  With  a  rudimentary  grasp  of 
English,  he  was  astonished  by  such  Americanisms 
as  street  signs  warning  "PED  XING,"  bewildered 
by  notices  for  animal  hospitals  ("In  other  countries 
they  don't  even  have  hospitals  for  human  be- 
ings"), and  flummoxed  by  department-store  ban- 
ners advertising  "Sale."  "I  thought,  'They're  sell- 
ing; so  why  do  they  put  'sale'?  In  Europe,  it  was 
ocaiiioii."  He  forced  himself  to  improve  his  English 
by  getting  his  head  shaved  so  he  would  study 
without  being  tempted  to  socialize.  He  worked 
fi\"e  jobs  and  claims  to  ha\'e  needed  only  two 
hours  of  sleep  a  night.  Studying  straight  through 
the  summers,  in  two  years  he  received  a  dual 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  history  and  humanities, 
then  continued  on  at  Stanford  for  his  Ph.D.,  which 
he  received  in  1964.  His  dissertation  was  on  "Tra- 
ditionalism and  Modernism  in  Islam." 

It  was  as  a  graduate  teaching  fellow  at  Stanford 
that  he  met  his  wife,  Clare  Russell,  a  student  in  an 
undergraduate  history  course  for  which  Gregorian 
served  as  a  grader.  A  native  of  New  York  who  had 
gone  to  school  in  New  Jersey,  she  was  tall  and 
blonde  and,  Gregorian  says,  "a  very  private  per- 
son -  unlike  me."  They  married  in  1960  and  have 
raised  three  sons.  Until  recently,  Clare  Gregorian 
was  a  staff  member  of  the  New  York  Citizen's 
Committee  on  Children,  a  childrens'-rights  advo- 
cacy group.  Their  oldest  son,  Vahe,  an  English  ma- 
jor and  a  football  player  at  Penn,  has  a  master's  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of  Missouri  and  is 
a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Disfintch.  The  sec- 
ond son,  Raffi,  also  a  Penn  alumnus,  is  an  intern  at 
the  Center  for  Military  History  in  Washington  and 
plans  to  pursue  graduate  studies  at  the  University 
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of  London.  The  Gregorians'  youngest  son,  Dareh, 
is  a  freshman  at  Boston  University  and  is  interest- 
ed, says  his  father,  in  music,  theater,  and  English. 

From  1960  to  1968,  Gregorian  taught  history  at 
San  Francisco  State  College  and  befriended  stu- 
dents of  all  political  stripes.  He  found  that  he 
"loved  to  teach,"  and  he  was  good  enough  at  it  to 
win  the  Danforth  Foundation's  prestigious  Harbi- 
son Award  for  Distinguished  Teaching  in  1968  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four.  A  cherished  memory  is  the 
surprise  farewell  party  Gregorian's  students  threw 
for  him,  attended  by  "everv  faction  -  S.D.S.,  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  Communists,  Zionists,  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  P.L.O."  He  was  so  affect- 
ed by  the  truce  they  had  called  in  his  honor,  he 
wept. 

Appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1968,  Gregorian  rose  to  the 
rank  of  full  professor  in  1970,  fulfilling  what  John 
Silber,  now  president  of  Boston  University  and 
then  dean  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Texas,  saw  as  "his 
promise  as  a  scholar  and  a  histtirian."  Gregorian's 
reputation  as  a  scholar  was  cemented  in  1969  by 
the  publication  of  his  book.  The  Emergence  of  Mod- 
ern Afghanistan:  Politics  of  Reform  and  Moderniza- 
tion, 1880-1946.  Acclaimed  by  academic  reviewers 


tion  from  full-time  teacher  to  academic  leader.  He 
was  tapped  to  head  the  University  of  Texas's  Plan 
II,  under  which  he  revitalized  the  interdisciplinary 
honors  program  that  led  to  a  B.A.  from  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  So  assured  was  Gregorian's 
administration  of  the  program,  Silber  today  com- 
pares it  to  that  of  the  most  outstanding  academic 
department  chairmen.  Of  his  years  on  the  Texas 
faculty,  Gregorian  recalls  that  he  drafted  a  majority 
of  the  faculty  resolutions  opposing  the  administra- 
tion. Many  of  these  were  in  support  of  Silber,  who 
came  into  conflict  with  the  late  Frank  Erwin,  then 
chairman  of  the  university's  board  of  regents.  Er- 
win had  proposed  splitting  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  into  four  separate  divisions.  Silber  op- 
posed the  plan  that  would  eliminate  his  deanship, 
and  Gregorian  -  whose  liberal  leanings  might  oth- 
erwise have  given  him  little  in  common  with  the 
conservative  Silber  -  rallied  against  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  insidious  meddling  by  Erwin.  Silber 
lost  the  fight  and  ultimately  was  fired,  to  Gregori- 
an's -  and  many  others'  -  disgust.  "That  was  the 
first  time  I  was  thrust  into  politics,"  he  told  the 
magazine  Texns  Humanist  in  1985.  "I  became  politi- 
cized because  I  could  not  believe  the  gulf  at  Texas 
between  aspiration,  resource,  and  will." 


as  the  definitive  book  on  modern  Afghanistan,  it 
addressed  a  topic  that  "no  one  had  done  before," 
Gregorian  says  today.  "I  always  take  the  challenge, 
not  the  secure  road.  So  I  chose  Afghanistan  be- 
cause there  was  practically  nothing  written  at  the 
time,  and  because  I  wanted  to  use  the  languages  I 
knew."  He  had  worked  on  the  book  for  years,  trav- 
eling on  a  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship  to  London, 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  India 
and  trying  "to  piece  the  history  together,  like  de- 
tective work.  Normally  the  book  should  have  tak- 
en me  only  a  year  to  write,  but  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  matter  it  took  me  four  years." 
At  about  this  time  Gregorian  began  his  evolu- 


In  1972,  after  another  skirmish  with  the 
trustees  over  their  choice  of  a  new  president,  Gre- 
gorian left  Texas  for  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  named  him  professor  of  history  and 
Tarzian  Professor  of  Armenian  and  Caucasian  His- 
tory. Very  quickly  the  mantle  of  academic  leader- 
ship came  to  rest  again  about  his  shoulders.  In 
1973  he  became  faculty  assistant  to  the  president 
and  the  provost,  and  in  1974  he  was  named  Penn's 
first  dean  of  the  reorganized  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  charged  with  shaping  a  unified  college 
out  of  twenty-eight  undergraduate  and  graduate 
academic  departments  and  500  faculty.  Such  a  con- 
solidation gibed  neatly  with  Gregorian's  holistic 
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philosophy  of  education. 

During  his  tenure  as  dean,  and  later,  from 
1978-80,  as  provost  of  the  university,  Gregorian  he- 
came  a  campus  favorite.  By  all  accounts,  the  facul- 
ty respected  and  liked  him.  One  of  them,  Nina 
Auerbach,  now  Penn's  Morton  Kornreich  Profes- 
sor of  English,  remembers  him  as  a  feminist  whose 
enlightened  views  led  to  the  hiring  and  retention 
of  a  cadre  of  talented  women  faculty  when  such 
appointments  were  not  vet  routine.  "He  was 
smart,"  she  recalls.  "There  were  a  lot  of  good 
women  scholars  in  the  earlv  lQ70s,  and  he  hired 
us.  That  mav  not  sound  like  much,  but  this  was  a 
time  when  women  were  still  a  marginal  presence 
on  campus.  Also,  Penn  was  a  very  professionally- 
oriented  university.  What  was  notable  about  Gre- 
gorian was  that  he  really  believed  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  at  a  time  when  not  everyone  there  did.  He 
was  a  striking  figure,  and  he  galvanized  us." 

He  was  not,  however,  an  intimidating  figure  - 
in  fact,  the  opposite.  "He  was  very  accessible," 
says  Auerbach.  "I  knew  him  prettv  well  without 
ever  knowing  him  socially."  After  her  first  bid  for 
tenure  was  turned  down  by  her  department,  Auer- 
bach charged  into  Gregorian's  office.  "He  could 
have  been  confrontational,"  she  says,  "but  instead 
he  was  warm  and  reassuring.  He  didn't  put  me 
off;  he  just  defused  the  situation." 

"His  humor  and  charm  could  rapidly  calm  anv 
difficult  situation,"  recalls  Dr.  Aaron  T.  Beck  '42,  a 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Penn  who  is  world 
renowned  as  the  "father"  of  cognitive  therapy. 
Beck  observed  in  Gregorian  a  special  talent  for  hu- 
man relations.  "I'd  see  him  walking  across  the 
campus,  speaking  to  another  dean,"  Beck  says. 
"But  he  was  still  able  to  beam  and  nod  at  anybody 
who  went  by,  while  continuing  to  carry  on  his  con- 
versation. More  than  anyone  I've  ever  known, 
Greg  shows  a  personal  interest  in  everyone.  There 
was  never  any  issue  of  status  -  he  had  the  same 
bear  hug  for  his  students  as  he  had  for  senior  ad- 
ministrators. He  was  very  much  a  father  figure." 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  his  faculty.  Beck 
adds.  "He  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  junior  faculty.  It  was  as  if  he  had  his  antennae 
out  for  them.  If  someone  needed  some  money  to 
do  research  abroad,  Greg  would  hear  about  it  and 
help  them  secure  the  funding.  He  had  a  fanatical 
devotion  to  scholarship." 

Gregorian's  more  tangible  accomplishments  as 
dean  included  the  raising  of  $32  million  for  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  forming  its  new 
alumni  society  and  its  board  of  overseers,  and  es- 
tablishing a  number  of  programs,  among  them  an 
Italian  Studies  Center,  a  Center  for  Medieval  Stud- 
ies, and  the  Philadelphia  Center  for  Early  Ameri- 
can Studies.  As  provost  from  1978-80,  he  extended 
his  hands-on  academic  leadership  to  the  entire 
university.  "He  built  up  allies  everywhere,"  a  for- 
mer student  newspaper  editor  told  Nciv  York  mag- 
azine. "He  parlayed  his  charm  and  his  vision  of 
what  he  wanted  the  campus  to  be  .  .  .  [Hje  got  peo- 


ple to  feel  proud  of  the  university." 

Such  was  Gregorian's  popularity  and  reputa- 
tion that  in  1980,  when  a  university  search  com- 
mittee began  looking  for  a  successor  to  retiring 
president  Martin  Meyerson,  many  at  Penn  as- 
sumed Gregorian  would  get  the  job.  Around  the 
same  time,  he  was  under  serious  consideration  for 
the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  -  a  post  he  once  had  described  as  his 
dream  job.  In  view  of  his  commitment  to  Penn, 
however,  and  his  impression  that  he  was  a  front- 
runner  there,  Gregorian  withdrew  from  considera- 
tion at  Berkeley. 

On  September  15, 1980,  Gregorian  was  in  his 
car  when  a  radio  news  announcer  stated  that  F. 
Sheldon  Hackney,  the  president  of  Tulane,  had 
been  chosen  as  Penn's  next  president.  Indignant, 
he  now  says,  not  about  the  actual  decision  but  at 
the  way  he  had  been  treated,  Gregorian  resigned 
as  provost  the  next  day.  "The  trustees  owed  me, 
not  the  presidency,  but  a  way  out,  an  early  warn- 
ing formally  to  allow  me  to  withdraw  my  name," 
he  told  Texas  Humnuist.  "My  dignity,  the  dignity  of 
my  office,  the  dignity  of  Penn  requireci  it."  To  The 
New  Yorker,  he  confessed  he  had  been  "de\'astat- 
ed,"  and  pinned  some  of  the  blame  on  a  Philadel- 
phian  penchant  for  convention.  "Passion  is 
frowned  upon  down  there,"  he  said.  "New  York- 
ers," on  the  other  hand,  "are  not  afraid  of  passion. 
Thev  are  not  afraid  of  flamboyance  or  panache." 

■        hose  very  qualities,  moreover,  coupled 
H         with  his  scholarship  and  his  administra- 
^SLb      five  talents,  helped  to  make  Gregorian 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary's presidential  search  committee  in  1981.  The 
famous  edifice  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-Second 
Street  was  deteriorating,  its  eightv-two  branches 
had  had  to  prime  their  hours  severely,  and  the 
Central  Research  Library  stayed  closed  completely 
on  Thursdays  -  while  at  the  same  time  the  li- 
brary's management  had  had  to  dip  repeatedly 
into  its  endowment  to  cover  operating  costs.  Infla- 
tion, spiraling  book  and  periodicals  prices,  and 
New  York  City's  fiscal  crisis  exacerbated  the  prob- 
lem. What  the  library  needed  was  someone  to  lift 
it  up,  to  restore  it  financially  and  spiritually  to  its 
status  as  an  intellectual  center  as  well  as  a  resource 
for  the  general  public.  That  task  was  compared  by 
Richard  Salomon,  then  chairman  of  the  library's 
board,  to  "turning  the  Leviathan  around  in  the 
bathtub." 

A  certain  poetic  justice  prevailed  when  Grego- 
rian was  named  the  library's  president.  His  first 
view  of  the  library  coincided  with  his  first  days  on 
U.S.  soil,  on  his  way  across  the  country  to  Stan- 
ford. With  some  time  to  kill  in  New  York  City,  he 
recalled  in  his  Neic  Yorker  inter\'iew,  Gregorian 
wandered  into  the  public  library,  thinking  to 
browse  in  its  Slavic  section.  Almost  immediately, 
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however,  the  young  student  turned  on  his  heel 
and  fled.  "I  simply  could  not  believe,"  he  says, 
"that  someone  could  walk  up  those  big  front  steps 
and  enter  that  extraordinary  building  without  any 
questions,  without  any  identification,  no  proving 
this  or  proving  that,  and  no  one  asking  are  vou  lib- 
eral, conservative,  or  wishy-washy." 

In  his  eight  years  at  the  library's  helm,  Gregori- 
an has  been  anything  but  wishy-washy.  He  cou- 
pled his  vision  of  the  library  as  an  intellectual  mec- 
ca  with  a  tlair  for  fund-raising,  enlisting  the  rich, 
the  famous,  and  the  literarv  in  an  extraordinary 
whirlwind  of  benefits  and  sponsorship.  His  re- 
cruitment of  author  and  Manhattan  society  figure 
Brooke  Astor  as  the  library's  honorary  chairwom- 
an is  counted  as  a  coup,  as  are  Gregorian's  im- 
provements to  the  library's  physical  plant  (climate 
control,  computerization,  and  an  overall  face-lift), 
its  collections,  and  its  services.  He  raised  $172  mil- 
lion in  private  donations  and  millions  more  from 
other  sources,  in  the  process  becoming  a  fixture  on 
the  New  York  social  and  literary  circuit.  The  histo- 
rian Arthur  Schlesinger  has  described  Gregorian's 
accomplishments  at  the  library  as  those  of  "a  great 
cultural  impresario." 

hi  addition,  Gregorian  returned  happily  to  the 
classroom,  his  first  love,  thanks  to  an  appointment 
as  University  Professor  of  History  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  1984.  He  served  on 
innumerable  local,  national,  and  international 
boards,  collected  a  score  of  honorary  degrees,  and 
somewhere,  somehow  -  perhaps  with  a  boost  from 
the  half-dozen  cups  of  coffee  he  is  said  to  drink 
each  day  -  he  managed  to  work  on  his  next  book, 
a  history  of  So\'iet  Armenia  that  he  has  yet  to  com- 
plete. By  last  January,  he  felt  there  was  not  much 
more  he  could  do  at  the  library;  if  he  stayed,  he 
would  find  himself  "repeating  the  same  thing  over 
the  next  eight  years."  Brown  (and,  it  is  rumored, 
the  University  of  Michigan)  came  knocking  at 
about  this  time.  Gregorian  missed  having  daily 
contact  with  students;  indeed,  he  recalls  saying  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  at  the  library,  "I  am 
not  leaving  the  academic  world;  I  am  just  refocus- 
ing  my  attention."  By  June,  he  had  decided  to  ac- 
cept Brown's  offer. 

^L^    rom  the  shoulders  up,  Vartan  Gregorian's 
I         outstanding  features  are,  in  descending  or- 
JUam      der,  his  wiry  hair,  his  eyes  (they  are  mid- 
night brown,  alternately  steady  and  twinkling 
with  wit),  and  several  chins,  crowned  by  a  graying 
goatee.  The  chins  lead  one  to  expect  a  far  portlier 
man  than  the  one  who  settles  into  a  chair  in  the 
Maddock  Alumni  Center;  Gregorian  may  not  be 
slender,  but  neither  is  he  stout.  Of  modest  height, 
he  moves  with  tightly  controlled  energy  and  is 
given  to  warm,  heartfelt  embraces  with  long-time 
friends  and  new  acquaintances  alike. 

Gregorian  has  come  to  campus  this  day,  less 


than  a  week  after  his  appointment  was  an- 
nounced, in  order  to  appear  at  Opening  Convoca- 
tion (at  which  he  saluted  his  "fellow  freshmen" 
and  received  a  standing  ovation)  and  to  eat  lunch 
with  academic  department  chairmen.  That  meet- 
ing just  concluded,  he  pauses  to  talk  with  the 
BAM  and  to  be  photographed.  While  he  dislikes 


tape  recorders  and  is  uncomfortable  under  the 
photographer's  flashing  strobes,  Gregorian's  cour- 
tesy and  warmth  are  apparent  as  he  speaks  in 
lightly-accented  English.  In  conversation  he  is 
wont  to  omit  articles  ("When  I  was  student  at 
Stanford  .  .  .")  and  occasionally  to  commit  a  mod- 
est awkwardness  of  phrasing;  the  effect  is  rather 
charming,  and  it  belies  an  erudition  cultivated  in 
years  of  reading  for  scholarship  and  pleasure.  He 
loves  intellectual  discourse  but  has  been  heard  to 
complain  that  "the  art  of  conversation  has  died." 

Today's  conversation  concerns  his  thoughts 
upon  leaving  the  public  library  and  coming  to 
Brown.  "The  biggest  adjustment  for  me,"  Gregori- 
an says,  "is  going  to  be  returning  to  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  academic  world,  not  through  ancillary 
committees  and  bodies.  At  the  library,  if  I  decided 
something  was  worthwhile,  I  did  it  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Faculties,  on  the  other  hand,  imply 
shared  governance,  and  one  has  to  spend  time  ex- 
ploring, convincing,  and  building  consensus  be- 
fore doing.  But  I  hope  to  have  good  rapport  with 
the  faculty  here,  to  win  their  confidence,  so  that 
when  I  move  expeditiously  it  will  be  within  the 
context  of  due  process,  rather  than  merely  check- 
ing with  a  board  and  acting.  I  had  the  faculty's 
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confidence  at  Penn;  1  would  like  to  de\elop  the 
same  confidence  here." 

Brown's  presidency  appealed  to  him  more  than 
other  opportunities,  Gregorian  explains,  because 
"1  thought  Brown  was  an  institution  I  would  get  to 
know  intimately.  The  size  of  Brown,  the  reputation 
of  its  faculty,  the  quality  of  its  student  body,  were 
the  attractions.  Also,  being  on  the  East  Coast  I 
could  capitalize  on  all  my  contacts  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Washington  -  1  can  trans- 
form those  for  the  cause  of  Brown."  The  chance  to 
leave  his  mark  on  a  university  also  interests  Gre- 
gorian. "The  Brown  [faculty]  retirement  rate  in  the 
next  ten  years  will  be  such  that  1  will  be  able  to  as- 
sist in  recruiting  the  best-known  faculty,"  he  says. 
"The  fact  that  I  have  come  here  is  not  only  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  me  on  Brown's  part,  but  on  my 
part  in  Brown." 

He  emphatically  desires  not  to  intrude  on 
Howard  Swearer's  final  months  in  office,  and  Gre- 
gorian's  pronouncements  about  his  plans  for  the 
Brown  presidency  are  few  and  necessarily  general- 
ized. {See  sidebar  for  some  Itighlights.)  Clearly  his 
earliest  public  statements  have  been  pitched  pri- 
marily to  a  curious  and  hopeful  faculty,  stressing 
Gregorian's  commitment  to  academic  excellence, 
to  faculty  development,  to  research,  and  to  accessi- 
bility. "I  have  not  come  to  this  institution  to  pre- 
side," he  says.  "I  have  come  here  to  build."  He  has 
taken  some  pains  to  distance  himself  from  his  ad- 
vance publicity  as  a  dynamic  fund-raiser,  asserting 
that  he  will  help  Brown  in  this  area  "as  needed," 
but  that  his  priorities  are  in  the  area  of  academic 
leadership;  he  intends  to  culti\'ate  a  highlv  \-isibIe 
presence  on  campus. 

When  he  is  asked  about  the  path  his  life  has 
taken,  Gregorian  smiles  and  waxes  pensive.  "A  re- 
porter from  the  Times  asked  me,  'Would  you  ha\'e 
imagined  that  one  day  you  would  be  president  of 
an  Ivy  League  university?'  And  I  told  him,  'If  in 
1956  when  I  came  to  the  States  without  speaking 
English,  someone  had  told  me  I  would  finish  a 
Ph.D.  degree,  that  1  would  be  a  professor  at  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  that  I  would  be  the  second  for- 
eign-born provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia (the  first  one,  William  Smith,  was  brought  in 
by  Benjamin  Franklin),  that  I  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  chancellor  of  Berkeley,  that  1  would 
be  the  first  foreign-born  president  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  finally  the  first  foreign-born 
president  of  an  Ivy  League  university,  1  would 
have  considered  that  person  to  be  crazy'  But  then  I 
said  to  him,  'You  know,  these  kinds  of  things  hap- 
pen only  in  America.' 

"My  sister  and  brother-in-law  -  he  is  an  archi- 
tect in  Iran  -  have  come  to  visit  me  four  or  five 
times.  But  the  last  time  I  saw  my  father  and  step- 
mother was  when  I  went  to  Tehran  in  1977,  a  long 
time  ago.  We  are  in  touch,  but  not  that  frequently. 
He's  very  proud  of  me."  Gregorian  pauses. 
"Whenever  I  want  to  remember  how  far  I've  come 
1  just  imagine  that  little  boy  in  Tabriz,  and  that 


makes  me  very  humble." 

He  is  that,  although  not  so  self-effacing  that  he 
can't  reel  off  a  notebook  page's  worth  of  names  of 
former  colleagues  a  reporter  might  call  for  testimo- 
nials. Self-congratulation,  however,  is  not  Gregori- 
an's thing.  The  closest  he  will  come  to  acknowl- 
edging the  personal  qualities  and  persistence  that 
have  propelled  his  career  is  to  say,  "I  work  hard.  I 
am  very  curious,  and  I  have  a  reverence  for  learn- 
ing. I  appreciate  the  quality  of  people's  minds  and 
their  character  -  1  love  people,  generally.  The  in- 
gredients were  there,  but  I  had  to  prove  myself 
worthy  of  them,  as  dean,  as  provost,  and  now  as 
president.  It  has  not  been  just  a  lark." 

You  might  say  that  Vartan  Gregorian's  consid- 
erable resume  is  the  consequence  of  a  man  having 
some  serious  fun  with  his  life.  On  the  serious  side, 
there  is  the  workaholic  Gregorian,  the  voracious 
reader  and  creative  administrator  whose  col- 
leagues at  the  library  joke  despairingly  about  the 
whirlwind  pace  he  sets.  The  fun  is  evident  in  Gre- 
gorian's quick,  cosmopolitan  wit,  his  unconcealed 
delight  in  meeting  and  knowing  people,  his  lack  of 
pretension.  "By  temperament  he  is  imbued  with 
tremendous  energy,"  says  John  Silber  of  his  former 
colleague.  "Gregorian  has  a  deeply  ingrained 
sense  of  the  joy  and  amusement  of  living."  But,  Sil- 
ber adds,  there  is  gravity  behind  those  twinkling 
brown  eyes.  "Throughout  all  the  steps  of  his  ca- 
reer, from  San  Francisco  State  to  Texas  to  Penn  to 
the  Public  Library,"  Silber  says,  "Gregorian  has 
done  everything  to  prepare  a  person  to  be  a  truly 
magnificent  college  president." 

Another  old  friend,  Dartmouth  President 
James  Freedman,  who  was  formerly  associate 
provost  and  dean  of  law  at  Penn,  concurs.  "He 
was  born  to  be  an  academic  leader,"  Freedman  has 
said  of  Gregorian.  "He  both  appreciates  academic 
values  and  has  the  capacity  to  excite  other  people 
by  them." 

A  lot  of  people  at  Brown  are  excited  already. 
Faculty  privately  express  their  optimism,  and  their 
colleague  Martha  Nussbaum  praised  Gregorian  at 
the  August  31  press  conference  as  "a  scholar  of 
enormous  distinction"  with  a  wealth  of  those  "in- 
tangible personal  qualities  -  warmth,  imagination, 
sensitivity"  -  that  will  make  him  an  excellent  pres- 
ident. In  a  September  1  editorial  entitled  "Greg's 
Here,"  the  student  editors  of  the  Brmm  Daily  Her- 
ald had  only  positive  things  to  say:  "(Gregorian  is) 
somehow  very  much  the  way  Brown  likes  to  see  it- 
self -  serious  in  purpose  but  not  self-serious,  an 
achiever  who's  not  uptight ...  He  thinks  the  big 
thoughts  and  expresses  himself  with  conviction 
and  distinctive  eloquence.  We're  pretty  psvched." 

Indeed.  The  Herald  spoke  for  an  entire  campus 
on  that  occasion.  The  cause  of  all  this  anticipation 
can't  help  but  be  aware  of  the  interest  attending 
his  impending  arrival.  "If  I  do  justice  to  half  of 
your  expectations,"  Gregorian  told  Nussbaum, 
Alva  Way,  and  Richard  Salomon  at  the  press  con- 
ference on  August  31,  "I'll  be  gratified." 
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strengthening  the  faculty 

Brown's  departments  have  many 
strong  programs.  Mv  job  will  be  to  as- 
sist them  in  selling  Brown  as  a  worth- 
while place  to  spend  one's  lifetime,  for 
creative  solitude  or  creative  participa- 
tion, and  for  doing  scholarly  work.  [At 
the  luncheon  earlier  this  afternoon]  I 
wanted  to  break  bread  with  the  de- 
partment chairmen.  Symbolically,  they 
are  the  captains  of  the  academic  team 
here.  1  told  them  that  I'm  dedicated  to 
recruiting  e.xcellent  faculty,  and  to  ex- 
amining all  the  programs  at  Brown  to 
be  sure  that  what  we  do,  we  do  well. 
Finally,  1  told  them  I'll  be  meeting  with 
all  of  them  individually  to  hear  of 
their  problems,  their  vision,  and  their 
expectations  of  the  administration. 

Increasing  the  numbers 
of  minority  faculty 

First,  we  must  increase  the  national 
pool  [of  minority  Ph.D. 'si.  It  is  irre- 
sponsible to  raid  each  other's  institu- 
tions, and  by  circulating  the  same  peo- 
ple among  the  major  institutions  one 
satisfies  the  letter  of  minority  presence 
on  the  faculty,  but  not  the  spirit.  It's 
very  important  that  we  recruit  minori- 
ty graduate  students  in  many  fields, 
especially  in  the  non-professional,  the- 
oretical basic  sciences.  Second,  we 
must  support  the  black  colleges.  They 
provide  us  with  lots  of  talent,  but  they 
have  remained  orphaned.  Third,  reten- 
tion is  important;  1  don't  believe  in  the 
revolving  door  [Increasing  minority 
representation  on  the  faculty!  is  one  of 
the  commitments  1  have  made.  One 
may  not  use  the  small  Ph.D.  pool  as  an 
excuse.  While  we  build  at  home,  we 
can  go  international  to  recruit  faculty 
talent  and  provide  more  role  models. 

The  Graduate  School 

Brown  is  a  university /college.  The 
work  done  in  our  Graduate  School  has 
to  be  excellent  because  the  faculty's 
reputation  -  their  scholarship  and  re- 
search -  is  linked  to  it.  The  Graduate 
School  cannot  be  diminished,  especial- 
ly when  you're  going  to  be  competing 
with  the  other  top  universities  for  fac- 
ulty in  the  next  ten  years.  The  school 
with  the  best  combination  of  support 
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for  scholarship  through  research  facili- 
ties, the  library,  graduate  fellowships, 
and  a  stimulating  student  body  -  that 
is  the  school  that  will  win  the  best  new 
faculty.  I  intend  also  to  be  active  on  the 
national  level  in  changing  the  gradu- 
ate student  stipend  policy,  in  speaking 
out  about  policies  of  taxing  fellow- 
ships, and  in  ensuring  federal  support 
of  graduate  students  in  the  basic  sci- 
ences, social  sciences,  and  humanities. 
We  cannot  be  competitive  by  cutting 
corners  with  the  future  talent  of  this 
country. 

Brown's  curriculum 

The  accent  should  not  be  on  flexibility 
alone,  but  on  intellectual  content  and 
rigor  also.  Flexibility  is  fine,  but  it 
should  be  a  means.  The  end  ought  to 
be  an  education  that  is  intellectually 
exciting  and  stimulating,  so  that  when 
people  leave  Brown  they  not  only 
know  how  Brown  made  it  easier  for 
them,  but  also  how  Brown  made  it 
easy  for  them  to  be  inteUectualhj  chal- 
lenged. 

Academic  excellence 

Brown  cannot  do  everything  well,  so  it 
has  to  concentrate  on  those  areas  that 
are  proven  to  be  excellent.  At  the  same 
time,  Brown  has  always  been  innova- 
tive and  has  seized  opportunities.  That 
is  one  of  the  attractions  that  brought 
me  here  -  that  Brown  was  not  afraid  to 
take  a  chance.  The  main  thing  is  to  in- 
stitutionalize that  flexibility  without 
taking  resources  away  from  central  en- 
terprises and  from  the  central  mission 
of  the  University. 

Fund-raising 

The  responsibility  for  fund-raising  lies 
with  the  Corporation.  The  faculty  has 
to  help,  too.  Fund-raising  will  be  an 
important  component  of  my  job,  natu- 
rally, but  not  the  most  important.  No 
amount  of  money  will  give  a  universi- 
ty direction.  I'd  like  to  strengthen 
Brown's  mission  and  provide  it  with 
clarity  of  purpose,  and  to  continue  the 
self-confidence  the  faculty  has.  I  am 
sure  the  next  Brown  capital  campaign 
will  be  built  around  two  major  con- 
cepts: faculty  and  staff  welfare,  espe- 


cially faculty  recruitment;  and  build- 
ing a  financial  base  for  student  aid  in 
order  to  guarantee  diversity. 

Accessibility 

My  style  has  always  been  that  I'm 
available.  But  there  are  different  ways 
of  being  accessible.  If  you  eat  at  the 
Faculty  Club,  you  are  accessible.  If  you 
have  dinner  in  a  student  dining  room, 
that's  accessibility.  1  read  my  entire 
mail,  and  1  learn  a  lot  as  a  result.  I 
have  to  know  what's  going  on  in  the 
institution  in  order  to  be  accessible. 
But  all  that  accessibility  does  not  mean 
a  usurpation  of  my  time.  It  will  be 
structured  accessibility.  I  may  assign 
hours  when  1  will  be  available  for  any- 
one who  wants  to  come.  And  I  will 
visit  everything  from  the  catering  ser- 
vice to  the  chemistry  department. 

His  memory 

Yes,  it's  true  that  I  knew  all  1,000 
members  of  the  Penn  faculty  by  name. 
Thank  God  Brown  isn't  that  big!  Be- 
cause I'm  older  now,  and  I  don't  have 
the  same  memory.  Last  year  [in  his 
course  at  The  New  School]  I  was  call- 
ing one  of  my  students  "Mary"  the 
whole  year.  At  the  end  she  said,  "My 
name  is  not  Mary,  it  is  Judy."  I  said, 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so?"  She  an- 
swered, "You  said  it  with  such  zest,  I 
did  not  want  to  disappoint  you!"  But 
within  a  year  I  will  know  the  entire 
Brown  faculty  by  name.  When  I  know 
what  you  are  working  on,  what  your 
interests  are,  then  your  name  becomes 
significant  to  me.  And  when  I  want 
something,  I  can  call  you  directly. 

A  course  he  hopes  to  teach 

I  have  broad  interests:  in  European 
intellectual  history,  in  Soviet  nationali- 
ties, in  Armenian  history.  I'm  in- 
trigued by  the  phenomenon  of  nation- 
alism. I'm  interested  in  modernization 
-  whether  modernization  and  West- 
ernization are  co-equal,  whether  you 
can  modernize  without  Westernizing. 
I've  always  been  interested  in  the  con- 
cept of  passivity  as  it  has  been  applied 
to  the  Orient,  to  Africa,  to  women,  to 
Jews;  how  much  damage  has  been 
done  in  the  name  of  passivity.  It's  hard 


to  confine  myself  to  a  narrow  special- 
ty. One  possibility  for  a  course  at 
Brown  is  the  evolution  of  Soviet  na- 
tional theories  and  policies  in  the  past 
sixty  to  seventy  years. 

Intercollegiate  athletics 

There  is  no  reason  why  Brown  cannot 
attract  the  best  combination  of  scholar- 
athlete.  I've  always  supported  the 
scholar-athlete  concept.  One  does  not 
detract  from  the  other  as  long  as  the 
athletes  know  they  are  at  the  universi- 
ty to  learn.  Recruiting  the  best  athletes, 
advising  them,  and  providing  them 
with  support  so  they  will  be  excellent 
academically  -  that  is  essential. 

Languages 

When  I  am  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure, I  think  in  Armenian.  When  I 
think  about  concepts,  sometimes  I 
think  in  French.  But  most  of  the  time,  I 
think  in  English.  People  in  my  part  of 
the  world  had  no  choice  but  to  learn 
languages.  I  grew  up  in  an  Armenian 
family,  so  I  learned  Armenian.  In  our 
province,  they  speak  Eastern  Turkish, 
so  I  learned  that.  The  Soviet  army  oc- 
cupied our  province,  so  we  spoke  Rus- 
sian at  Russian  school.  When  the  army 
left,  we  went  back  to  Persian  school 
and  spoke  Persian,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  Iran.  Then,  I  went  to  Beirut, 
and  I  had  to  learn  French  and  Arabic. 
And  last,  I  learned  English. 

His  wife 

Someone  asked  Clare  what  works  she 
had  published,  and  she  answered  with 
the  names  of  our  three  sons.  It's  a 
work  in  progress,  she  said.  She  is  an 
avid  reader,  maybe  the  best-read  per- 
son I  know.  She  is  highly  private  and 
has  a  great  social  conscience.  She  is  not 
an  extension  of  me;  she  has  her  own 
personality.  In  Providence  I  think  she 
will  work  for  a  good  social  cause.  She 
turned  down  jobs  as  an  editor  in  order 
to  work  for  the  New  York  Citizens' 
Committee  on  Children,  protecting  the 
rights  of  children.  She  also  was  a  pri- 
vate tutor  for  Literacy  Volunteers  in 
New  York.  My  wife  is  very  tolerant  of 
me,  a  great  supporter  of  me  -  and  also 
my  greatest  critic. 
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Ivy 

League 

Vacation 

Planning 

Guide 


We  think  we  can 
be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  planning 
your  next  vaca- 
tion. Listed  at 
right  are  advertis- 
ers offering  free 
booklets  or  bro- 
chures. All  you 
need  do  to  re- 
ceive this  material 
is  circle  the  corre- 
sponding numbers 
on  the  coupon 
and  return  it  to 
us.  We'll  do  the 
rest! 


1.  Abaco  Inn — a  special  lifestyle  on  a  small  Ba- 
hamian island  10  very  private  cottage  rooms 
overlook  the  Atlantic  and  the  Sea  of  Abaco  Ele- 
gant dinners,  buffet  lunches  Circle  No  1 . 

2.  Aer  Lingus  Emerald  Holiday— enjoy  the  very 
best  of  Ireland  on  the  type  of  vacation  enjoyed 
by  kings,  queens,  and  presidents.  Fly  our  Golden 
Shamrock  first  class  service,  stay  in  our  stateli- 
est castles,  grandest  hotels  and  gracious  coun- 
try houses  Tour  the  Irish  countryside  in  a  luxury 
tvtercedes  For  our  free  36-page  color  brochure, 
call  Aer  Lingus  at  1-800-228-5200.  Circle  No  2. 

3.  Afloat  in  France — there  is  nothing  quite  like 
floating  through  the  canals  of  France  aboard 
your  private  luxury  barge  Wonderful  vacation  for 
family  or  friends  Three  charming  staterooms  ac- 
commodate SIX  Weekly  charters  May-Get  Su- 
perb regional  food  and  wine  English-speaking 
crew  of  four  Spacious  salon,  sundeck,  six  bicy- 
cles, tennis  equipment,  mini-van.  Circle  No.  3 

4.  African  Safari  Trails — as  an  extension  to  our 
thrilling  1 8  day,  deluxe  safari  in  Kenya,  you  can 
unwind  in  the  sun-kissed  Seychelles  Five  days  of 
soft  white  beaches,  exotic  flora  and  fauna,  crys- 
tal waters,  and  an  unforgettable  Creole  cuisine 
For  further  details,  see  your  travel  agent,  or  call 
1-800-233-2585.  In  CT.  203-866-7137.  50  Water 
Street,  So.  Norwalk.  CT  06854  Circle  No.  4 

5.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad — luxury  travel  pro- 
gram exclusively  for  alumni  of  Ivy  League  and 
certain  other  distinguished  universities  Includes 
India.  Nepal,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra.  South- 
east Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Greece,  the  Galapagos,  Australia/New  Zea- 
land, and  New  Guinea,  plus  a  distinctive  series  to 
Europe.  Circle  No.  5. 

6.  Barrows  House — Dorset.  Vermont  05251 . 
Country  inn  complex  with  seven  restored  out- 
buildings situated  on  12  landscaped  acres  in 
southern  Vermont  Open  year  'round — swimming 
pool,  tennis  courts,  sauna,  bicycle  &  x-c  ski  shop 
Comfortable  lodging  and  fine  dining  Extensive 
menu  changes  daily  Ideal  for  small  corporate 
meetings  or  family  getaways  Special  packages 
available  Tim  &  Sally  Brown,  Innkeepers 
802-867-4455  Circle  No  6 

7.  Cotton  Bay  Club — Eleuthera,  Bahamas  77 
air-conditioned  guest  rooms  and  cottages,  bor- 
dered by  a  two-mile  beach,  ensure  a  private,  re- 
laxing stay  Enjoy  our  Robert  Trent  Jones-de- 
signed 18-hole  golf  course,  tennis  and  water- 
sports  Dine  on  Continental  and  Bahamian  cui- 
sine, followed  by  nightly  entertainment  Circle 
No  7 

8.  The  Dolan  Group — questions  about  vacation- 
ing on  Nantuckef  Call  The  Dolan  Group 
617-228-6612.  Nantucket  Reservations,  a  divi- 
sion of  The  Dolan  Group,  can  answer  all  your 
queries,  arrange  for  room  or  house  rentals,  boat 
charters,  auto  rentals,  restaurant  reserva- 
tions— anything  you  desire  to  make  your  visit 


just  the  way  you  want  it  to  be  When  you're 
thinking  Nantucket,  call  Nantucket — 617- 
228-6612  Circle  No  8. 

9.  High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club,  Cash- 
iers, NC — a  country  inn  and  complete  resort  on 
1200  acres  at  3600  ft  in  the  Southern  Blue 
Ridge  Mtns  18-hole,  par  71  golf  course.  Tennis 
Lake  fishing  Sailing  Trails  Spectacular  scen- 
ery Children's  program  American  Plan  Modest 
rates  April  1  to  Nov  1   Circle  No  9 

10.  The  Inn  of  the  Six  Mountains— new  inn  at 

Killington  Splendidly  comfortable  103  rooms 
and  suites  King-size  or  twin  beds  Exceptional 
dining  Indoor  and  outdoor  pools,  fitness  equip- 
ment, spa  On  6th  green  of  PGA  golf  course. 
Package  plans  1-800-228-4676  for  reservations, 
brochure  Circle  No  10 

11.  Island  Vacations— St  Thomas,  US  Virgin 
Islands  Romantic  retreats  or  family  hideaways. 
For  the  widest  selection  of  weekly  rentals  on  St. 
Thomas,  from  modest  apartments  to  sinfully  lux- 
urious homes  by  the  sea.  or  high  in  the  hills 
Island  adventurers,  beach  buffs  and  sun  worship- 
pers revel  in  our  average  year-' round  tempera- 
ture of  76  degrees  Experience  our  pristine 
beaches  and  sun-drenched  skies  McLaughlin- 
Arguin.  Realtors,  100  Blackbeard's  Hill.  St. 
Thomas,  V  I  00802  Call  1-800-537-6246  or 
809-774-6780  Circle  No  1 1 

12.  Lynn  Jachney  Charters — private  crewed 
yacht  charters  in  the  Caribbean,  New  England, 
and  the  Mediterranean  Virgin  Island  bareboat 
listing  also  available  Personalized  service  for  the 
perfect  sailing  vacation  for  you  and  your  party. 
Circle  No  12 

13.  Pink  Beach — one  of  Bermudas  finest  cot- 
tage colonies,  1 ,800  feet  of  ocean  front;  two  pri- 
vate natural  pink  sand  beaches.  Breakfast  pre- 
pared in  your  deluxe  cottage,  gourmet  dinners 
Tennis  and  entertainment  Circle  No  13. 

14.  Rockresorts,  the  natural — The  Boulders  in 
Arizona;  Jenny  Lake  Lodge,  Jackson  Hole  Lodge. 
Coulter  Bay  in  the  Grand  Tetons,  Woodstock  Inn 
and  Resort  in  Vermont.  Caneel  Bay  and  Caram- 
bola  Beach  in  LI  S  Virgin  Islands;  Little  Dix  in 
British  Virgin  Islands  Send  for  information  Circle 
No  14 

15.  Round  Hill — hotel  and  villas.  Montego  Bay 
One  of  Jamaica's  best  kept  secrets  Be 
pampered  in  an  ocean  front  room  or  private  villa 
Tennis,  beach,  excellent  dining.  Call  your  travel 
agent,  Distinguished  Hotels  1-800-R  WARNER,  or 
Elegant  Resorts  of  Jamaica  1-800-237-3237  Cir- 
cle No  15 

16.  Trapp  Family  Lodge — a  little  of  Austria,  a 
lot  of  Vermont  X-Country  at  the  nation's  premier 
Touring  Center  on  1 ,700  spectacular  acres  Al- 
pine ski  at  Mt  Mansfield  nearby.  Balconied  bed- 
rooms and  fireside  livingroom  lounges.  Ski  pack- 
ages available  1-800-826-7000.  Trapp  Family 
Lodge,  Stowe.  VT  05672  Circle  No.  16. 
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Gifts  to  Brown 

1987-1988 


The  following  is  a  record  of  all 
donors  whose  personal  contributions 
to  Brown  University  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987-1988  total  $1,000  or  more. 

Many  Brown  donors  have  had 
their  contributions  augmented  by 
matching  gifts  from  corporations  or 
foundations:  these  added  gifts  are 
not  counted  when  determining 
individual  gift  club  eligibility.  Com- 
panies and  foundations  who  have 
made  matching  gifts  and  have  given 
$1,000  or  more  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  are  grouped  alphabetically  in 
a  separate  list. 

In  addition  to  the  alphabetical 
listings  of  individual  donors  by  gift 
club,  there  are  separate  listings 
for  Estates,  Corporations,  Founda- 
tions, Associations,  and  Group 
Benefactors. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
generous  and  thoughtful  support 
represented  on  these  pages. 

Brown  University 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


From  the  Chancellor 


The  Development  Progress  Report 


On  Brown's  150th  anniversary  in 
1914,  her  biographer  Waher  C. 
Bronson  observed  that  "Brown 
University  has  slnown  a  principle 
of  life  that  could  adapt  itself  to 
changing  human  needs.  .  .  .  The 
graduates  and  friends  of  the 
University  may  therefore  feel  sure 
that  in  the  centuries  to  come, 
amid  conditions  that  can  be  but 
climly  guessed,  she  will  continue 
her  beneficent  work  .  . " 

We  approach  the  University's 
225th  year  with  great  pride  in 
Brown's  accomplishments,  its 
leadership,  its  faculty,  and  its 
graduates.  We,  too,  feel  certain 
that  her  beneficent  work  will 
continue.  Your  confidence  in 
Brown's  mission  and  your  commit- 
ment to  her  future  are  absolutely 
vital  to  all  of  us. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  see  our 
University  proudly  into  the  next 
decade  and  to  prepare  Brown  for 
a  new  century  "that  can  be  but 
dimly  guessed."  With  deep  appre- 
ciation for  your  generosity,  I  ask 
for  your  continued  support.  We 
have  much  to  do  together 

ALVA  o.WAV  '51 


From  the  Vice-President  for  Development 


If  1987-88  had  not  followed  the  most 
dramatic  increase  ever  in  giving  to 
Brown,  we  would  be  truly  delighted  bv 
the  fact  that  generous  donors  gave  a 
total  of  $35.1  million  to  the  University 
last  year.  As  it  is,  we  are  quietly  pleased 
and  enormously  grateful. 

Not  unexpectedly,  there  were  two 
major  shifts  in  the  nature  of  giving  in 
'87- '88.  As  chance  would  have  it,  our 
gifts  by  bequest  returned  to  close  to 
their  average  level,  following  a  year 
when  they  reached  an  unusually  high 
$8.6  million.  And  gifts  given  in  the 
form  of  stock  went  down  dramatically, 
both  because  of  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
rate  (and  therefore  the  incentive  to  give 
gifts  of  appreciated  stock),  and  because 
the  market  itself  suffered  the  shock  of 
October  and  wavered  in  the  doldrums 
thereafter. 

But  one  thing  remained  strong  and 
right  on  its  ambitious  target:  The  Brown 


Challenge  Years  Progress  Report 
Cash  and  Pledges 

for  the  year  ended  June  30 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Annual  Fund.  Following  the  pattern 
established  over  the  last  two  years,  in 
which  Reunion  Classes  have  organized 
themselves  for  extraordinary  giving, 
the  Brown  Annual  Fund  met  and 
surpassed  its  goal  of  $7.3  million, 
ending  with  $7.8!  Congratulations  are 
due  to  all  the  volunteers  and  especially 
those  reunion  classes  who  keep  setting 
new  records. 

The  University  has  been  blessed 
with  strong  and  effective  leadership  in 
those  who  made  the  Brown  Annual 
Fund  so  successful.  And  Brown  is 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  convince 
Tony  Ittleson  '60,  to  stay  on  for  a  third 
year  as  Chairman  of  the  Brown  Annual 
Fund  Executive  Committee. 

Nineteen  hundred  eighty-seven- 
eighty-eight  was  also  the  second  year 
of  the  three-year  Challenge  Years  drive. 
The  chart  below  shows  that  at  a  point 
two  thirds  of  the  way  through,  the 


year  1 


year  2 


year  3 


total 


Funds  Raised 

$41,401 

$41,828 

$83,229 

Challenge  $  Earned 

1,336 

2,654 

3 '990 

Total  Funds  Allocated 

42,737 

44,482 

$87,219 

Percent  toward  goal 
Realized  Bequests  to 

be  included  in  final  total 
Unallocated  Challenge  $ 


34.2% 


35.6Vr 


69.8% 

10,138 
904 


Challenge  Years  Total 


3,261 


Outstanding  toward  Challenge 
Years  Goal  of  12s  Million 


$26,739 


]\ihj  13,  19SS 


for  The  Challenge  Year  1987-1988 


drive  has  realized  69.8  percent,  running 
nicely  ahead  of  expectations. 

Often,  it  is  hard  for  donors  to  see 
the  results  of  their  generosity.  Happily, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  look  around  the 
campus  and  see  what  the  gifts  of  many 
people  have  wrought.  There,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  Watson  Center  for  Information 
Technology,  open  for  business  and 
already  an  integral  part  of  campus  life. 
There,  too,  is  Faunce  House,  its  out- 
side and  inside  refurbished  by  the  gifts 
of  alumni,  including  three  Reunion 
Classes.  The  Pizzitola  Sports  Center, 
and  the  newest  construction  on  the 
Bio-Medical  building  are  going  forward 
at  a  rapid  pace.  They  are  all  examples 
of  facilities  which  could  happen  only 
because  of  the  gifts  of  loving  and 
generous  alumni  and  friends. 

For  every  brick  and  steel  beam, 
there  are  invisible  constructions  within 
the  University  which  are  even  more 


important  to  Brown's  central  purpose. 
There  are  new  courses  being  taught 
because  gifts  have  made  it  possible  for 
faculty  to  work  during  the  summer 
months  to  prepare  them;  there  are 
programs  of  advising  and  support 
which  have  been  put  in  place  and 
maintained  by  donations;  scholarship 
aid  which  makes  it  possible  for  thirty 
percent  of  the  entering  class  to  be  here; 
research  going  forward  which  is 
supported  by  gifts;  and  a  thousand 
different  activities  which  are  a  part  of 
Brown  solely  because  people  care 
enough  to  make  them  possible. 
Chancellor  Emeritus  Richard 
Salomon  announced  this  summer 
that  the  Howard  and  Jan  Swearer 
Scholarship  Fund  had  been  established 
by  the  gifts  of  active  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation.  This  fund  is 
now  over  the  $700,000  mark,  a 
tremendous  tribute  to  the  Swearers.  At 


their  suggestion,  the  funds  will  be  used 
in  part  for  undergraduate  scholarships, 
in  part  for  graduate  fellowships,  and, 
finally,  to  establish  F^iblic  Service 
Scholarships  for  students  working  as 
volunteers  in  the  non-profit  sector. 

Under  the  direction  of  Vice 
Chancellor  Art  Joukowsky  '55,  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Committee  on  Development  is 
studying  the  possibility  of  a  major  fund- 
raising  campaign  in  Brown's  future. 
The  Campaign  Planning  Committee 
hopes  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  Corporation  in  May  of  next  year. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  Swearer 
Years  come  to  a  close,  we  look  forward 
from  a  position  of  strength  made 
possible  by  all  who  have  given,  and  we 
know  that  the  University  will  prosper, 
thanks  to  all  of  you. 

SAMUEL  F.  BABBITT 


Brown  University  gift  re\'enues 

for  the  \'ear  ended  June  30 
(thousands  of  dollars) 
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lndi\iduals 
Gifts 
Bequests 

$20,925.5 

18,510.5 

2,415.1 

$35,544 

26,918 

8,626 

4 

3 
1 

6(14,618.9) 
{8,407.8) 
(6,211.0) 

(41-1) 
(31-2) 
(72.0) 

Corporations 
Matching  Gifts 
Other  Corporate 

4-340.3 

749.1 

3-591-2 

5-247 
921 

4-325 

4 
6 

8 

(907.1) 
(172-5) 
(734-6) 

(17-3) 
(18.7) 
(17.0) 

Foundations 

5-343-4 

5-214 

7 

328.7 

6.3 

Pri\-ate  Agencies  Associations 

747.0 

778 

2 

(31-2) 

(4-0) 

Total  Cash  and  Stock 

$31,556.2 

$46,784 

7 

$(15-228.5) 

(32.6) 

Gifts-in-Kind 
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4-487 
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{910.2) 

(20.3 

Grand  Total 

$35,133.8 
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$(16,138.8) 

(31-5) 
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The  Chancellor's  Council 

The  Chancellor  chairs  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Brown  University.  The  Chancellor's 
Council,  Brown's  top  donor  group,  is  designed  to  honor  present  leaders  and  foster 
emerging  leadership.  Alumni  and  others  whose  knowledge,  wisdom,  influence,  and 
financial  resources  permit  them  to  preserve  and  strengthen  Brown  University  make 
up  the  Council. 

Annual  membership  in  the  Council  is  granted  to  all  alumni,  alumnae,  parents, 
and  friends  who  make  a  contribution  of  $25,000  or  more,  for  any  purpose,  in  a  single 
fiscal  year.  Lifetime  membership  is  granted  to  those  whose  gifts  to  Brown  since 
July  1,  1978,  total  $500,000  or  more. 

Chancellor's  Council  members  are  invited  to  attend  an  annual  two-day  meeting 
with  the  Chancellor  on  campus  to  discuss  major  issues  at  Brown. 


LIFETIME  MEMBERS 

Robert  J.  Albert  '49 

Lvman  G.  Bloomingdale  '35 

John  N.  Cooper  '32 

Paul  R.  Dupee,  jr.  '65 

Stephen  R.  Ehrlich  '55 

Alan  Shawn  and  Pat  Feinstein  (Friends) 

Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Fraad,  Jr.  (Friend) 

William  J.  Gilbane  '33 

Mr.  George  E.  Grimshaw  (Friend) 

John  W.  Holman,  Jr.  '59 

Andrew  M.  and  Carol  Meehan  Hunt 

'51/Friend 
H.  Anthony  Ittleson  '60 
Patrick  J.  James  '32 
Artemis  A.  W.  and  Martha  Sharp 

Joukowsky  '55/'58 
Michael  and  Susan  Rider  Kamins 

Friend/'82 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Koffler  (Friends) 
Benjamin  V.  Lambert  '60 
Henry  C.  and  Sally  Leung  (Parents) 
Mrs.  Albert  A.  List  (Friend) 
W.  Duncan  MacMillan  '53 
M.  Price  Margolies  '36 
David  J.  Meehan  '47 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  D.  Miller  (Friends) 
Mrs.  Lynn  Oettinger  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Olney,  Jr.  and 

Family  '36/Friends 
George  and  Nancv  Bauhan  Parker 

'5i/"5i 
Frank  J.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Pizzitola 

'49/Parent 
Richard  Salomon  '32 
Henry  D.  Jr.,  and  Peggy  Sharpe 

'45/Friend 
Watson,  111,  and  Luc\'  Smith  '19,  Friend 
Melvin  M.  Swig  '39 
Mr.  A.  Alfred  Taubman  (Friend) 
Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.  '32 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.  '37 

Anonymous  (5) 


1988  ANNUAL  MEMBERS 

John  A.  Adamiak  '68 

Robert  J.  Albert '49 

Count  Franco  Antamoro  (Parent) 

Richard  C.  Barker  '57 

Eugene  F.  Barth  '63 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Birkelund 

(Parents) 
Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale  '35 
Nancv  L.  Buc  '65 
Vincent  J.  and  Linda  Smith  Buonanno 

'66''67 


Peter  Carman  '63 
Robert  J.  Carney  '61 
Arthur  L.  Carter  '53 
Marvyn  Carton  '38 
Finn  M.  W.  Caspersen  '63 
J.  Richard  Chambers  '69 
Martha  Dickie  Cogan  '26 
Gordon  S.  and  Marjorie  Cohen 

'59/Friend 
Kenneth  A.  Cohen  '63 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Colin  (Friends) 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Cooper  (Friends) 
Philip  W.  Copelin  '25 
Albert  C.  Cornsweet  '29 
Thomas  P.  Dimeo  '52 
Paul  R,  Dupee,  Jr.  '65 
Jesse  P  Eddy  '28 
Stephen  R.  Ehrlich  '55 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  Elbaum 

(Friends) 
Alan  Shawn  and  Pat  Feinstein  (Friends) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Feldman  (Parents) 


Kenneth  R.  Fitzsimmons,  Jr.  '68 

Timothy  C.  Forbes  '76 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Mark  Fried  (Parents) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Furman  (Parents) 

Neal  S.  Garonzik  '68 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  M.  Gelson 

(Parents) 
Emanuel  Gerard  '54 
Nancy  Gidwitz  '70 
Peter  E.  Gidwitz  '72 
Ronald  J.  Giciwitz  '67 
Paul  A.  Goldman  '53 
Sidney  Goldstein  '32 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gordon  (Parents) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Goulandris  (Friends) 
Mr.  Pincus  Green  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Greenberg 

(Friends) 
Mr.  George  E.  Grimshaw  (Friend) 
Ms.  Agnes  Gund  (Parent) 
Jerry  A.  and  Margaretta  Stone  Hausman 

'68/'69 
Mr.  John  Hay  (Friend) 
H.  Dale  Hemmerdinger  '67 
Richard  L.  Hirsch  '63 
Elie  Hirschfeld  '71 

Mr.  David  T.  C.  Ho  and  Family  (Friends) 
John  W.  Holman,  Jr.  '59 
Andrew  M.  and  Carol  Meehan  Hunt 

'51/Friend 
H.  Anthony  Ittleson  '60 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S.  Jacobson 

(Friends) 
Patrick  J.  James  '32 
Mr.  Waring  Jones  (Friend) 
Artemis  A.  W.  and  Martha  Sharp 

Joukowsky  '55/'58 
Michael  and  Susan  Rider  Kamins 

Friend/'82 
Harry  C.  Kirkpatrick  '42 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Koffler  (Friends) 
Henry  C.  and  Sally  Leung  (Parents) 
Jacqueline  Leung  '83 
Mrs.  Ruth  N.  Levinger  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lindemann 

(Parents) 
Mrs.  Albert  A.  List  (Friend) 
Mrs.  Lena  Longo  (Friend) 
David  G.  and  Jean  Hambleton  Lubrano 

'52/'55 
W.  Duncan  MacMillan  '53 
Ira  C.  Magaziner  '69 
Matthew  J.  Mallow  '64 
M.  Price  Margolies  '36 
Ida  Noble  Marschner  '28 
Nathaniel  M.  Marshall  '44 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  M.  May  (Parents) 


R.  Gordon  McGovern  '48 

Charles  E.  and  Alma  Mercer  '39/Friend 

Michael  W.  and  Brooke  Hunt  Mitchell 

'59/'59 
John  F.  Nickoll  '57 

Arthur  F.  and  Sally  Wilcox  O'Day  '53/53 
George  and  Nancy  Bauhan  Parker 

'5i/'5i 
Donald  G.  Partrick  '48 
Ronald  R.  S.  Picerne  '50 
Frank  J.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Pizzitola 

'49/Parent 
Edward  W.  Poitras  '58 
Steven  L.  Rattner  '74 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Reeves 

(Friends) 
David  F.  and  Chelsev  Carrier  Remington 

■6i/'6i 
Frank  M.  Resnek  '61 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Ress  '26/Friend 
Mr.  Marc  Rich  (Friend) 
Martin  L.  Ritter  '58 
Stephen  Robert  '62 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Rose  (Parents) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Rosenthal 

(Parents) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Roth  (Parents) 
Charles  M.  Royce  '61 
Richard  Salomon  '32 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Saphier  (Parents) 
Donald  L.  Saunders  '57 
James  Schreiber  '65 
James  M.  and  Eva  Seed  '63/Friend 
John  S.  Shapira  '58 
Robert  R.  Skinner  '66 
Watson  Smith  III  '19 
Paul  L.  Stannard  '29 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Steinberg  (Parents) 
Alan  L.  Stuart  '59 
James  M.  Stuart  '54 
The  late  Edward  Sulzberger  '29 
Melvin  M.  Swig  '39 
Mr.  A.  Alfred  Taubman  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  A.  Tisch 

(Friends) 
Thomas  J.  Tisch  '76 
Michael  H.  Trotter '58 
William  A.  Van  Ness  '63 
Jeffrey  L.  Walker  '64 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.  '37 
A.  O.  Way  '51 

Mrs.  Thea  Westreich  (Parent) 
James  R.  and  Marilyn  H.  Winoker 

'53/Parent 
Judith  Hersh  Zern  '64 
Gertrude  Rosenhirsch  Zisson  '30 

Anonvmous  (6) 


The  Nicholas  Brown  Society 

In  1804  Nicholas  Brown,  son  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  and  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1786,  made  a  gift  of  $5,000,  large  for  those  times,  and  the  first  of  many 
generous  gifts  he  made  to  his  alma  mater.  In  recognition  of  this  generosity,  the  name 
of  the  College  was  changed  to  Brown  University. 

Annual  membership  in  the  Nicholas  Brown  Society  is  open  to  all  alumni,  alumnae, 
parents,  and  friends  who  make  a  contribution  of  $5,000  to  $24,999,  ^or  any  purpose, 
in  a  single  fiscal  year.  Lifetime  membership  in  the  Nicholas  Brown  Society  is  granted 
to  those  who  have  contributed  $100,000  to  $499,999  to  endowments. 

Nicholas  Brown  Society  members  are  invited  to  an  annual  Nicholas  Brown  dinner 
on  campus. 


Charles  E.  and  Alma  Mercer  '39/Friend 
Michael  and  Brooke  Hunt  Mitchell 

'59/'59 
Joseph  Penner  '46 
Ronald  R.  S.  Picerne  '50 
Frank  M.  Resnek  '61 
Stephen  Robert  '62 
Gerald  D.  Rosen  '61 
Mrs.  Miriam  B.  Rutman  (Friend) 
Philip  E.  Sacknoff  '39 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Saphier  (Parents) 
James  M.  and  Eva  Seed  '63/Friend 
Dr.  Manjula  Ravindra  Shah  (Friend) 
Dr.  Ravindra  Fulchand  Shah  (Friend) 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  M.  Silver  (Friends) 
Malcolm  E.  Smith  '25 
Maye  Dorfman  Sulzberger  '30 
Harold  L.  Summerfield  '23 
Eric  W.  Wendelin  '29 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Wilpon  (Parents) 
Gertrude  Rosenhirsch  Zisson  '30 

Anonymous  (1) 


1900  ANNUAL  MEMBERS 

Elkan  Abramowitz  '61 

Lawrence  D.  Ackman  '60 

Mr.  Austin  L.  Adams  (Friend) 

Vernon  R.  Alden  '45 

Dwight  R.  Ambach  '52 

Arthur  Ames  '58 

Mr.  Edmund  Ansin  (Parent) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Armbrust 

(Friends) 
Wayne  I.  Baden  '68 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Bahr  (Friend) 
George  L.  Ball  '60 
Richard  E.  Ballou  '66 
David  A.  Barry  '68 
Ms.  Jane  Nye  Bayard  (Parent) 


LIFETIME  MEMBERS 

Mr.  Edmund  Ansin  (Friend) 
Count  Franco  Antamoro  (Parent) 
George  L.  Ball  '60 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenner  S.  Barbour 

(Friends) 
Daniel  D.  Barry  '62 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Birkelund 

(Parents) 
Robert  J.  Carney  '61 
Richard  F.  Carolan  '58 
Marvyn  Carton  '38 
Winsor  L.  Chase  '53 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Colin  and 

Family  (Friends) 
Philip  W.  Copelin  '25 
Albert  C.  Cornsweet  '29 
Foster  B.  Davis,  Jr.  '39 
Robert  O.  Doyle  '58 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Fain  (Friends) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Findlay  (Parents) 
Emanuel  Gerard  '54 
Edward  Goldberger  '27 
Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Goldberger  (Friend) 
Clifton  S.  and  Janet  Gustafson 

'41/Friend 
Frances  E.  P.  Harnish  '25 
H.  Dale  Hemmerdinger '67 
Mr.  Calvin  Klein  (Parent) 
Mrs.  Ruth  N.  Levinger  (Friend) 
Nathaniel  M.  Marshall  '44 


Three  illustrious  Brown  alumni,  Fred  Wang  '72,  John 
Sculley  '61,  and  Thomas  ].  Watson,  Jr.  '37  in  the  WJAR 
television  studio  in  June.  They  were  taping  a  con\'ersa- 
tion  which  will  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  official 
dedication  ceremonies  on  October  7-8  of  the  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Sr.  Center  for  Information  Technology. 


Robert  L.  Beir  '40 

Miles  L.  Berger  '52 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bernhach  (Parents) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  L.  Bernstein 

(Friends) 
Stanley  J.  Bernstein  '65 
Thomas  W.  Berry  '69 
A.  William,  Jr.,  anci  Sandra  Kinder 

Bertsch  'bi/'bj, 
John  G.  Berylson  '75 
Roberts.  Birch '61 
Kenneth  R.  Blackman  '62 
Fowler  and  Norma  Emerson  Blauvelt 

'46/'52 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Bloom 

(Friends) 
Mr.  Russell  A.  Boss  (Friend) 
Marvin  Bower  '23 
Barbara  Shipley  Boyle  '38 
Barbara  Fruehauf  Bristol  's6 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Broccoli 

(Friends) 
Frederick  C.  Broda  '39 
David  Brodsky  '39 
David  M.  Brodsky  '64 
Henry  Bromberg  'so 
R.  Harper  Brown  '4  s 
Steplien  L.  Brown  '61 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Brudner  (Friends) 
George  M.  Bryant  '63 
Earl  M.  Bucci  '48 


Bernard  V.  Buonanno,  Jr.  '60 

James  J.  Burke,  Jr.  '73 

WillardC.  Butcher '48 

Adrienne  L.  Butler  '73 

The  late  Edwin  R.  Buttner  '34 

Daniel  M.  Cain  '68 

E.  Colby  anci  Elaine  Butler  Cameron 

'63/'63 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Cameron  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  Caperton  (Parents) 
Michael  A.  Cardozo  '63 
James  H.  Carey  '33 
James  A.  Carroll,  Jr.  '45 
Benjamin  A.  and  Francis  Babcock  Chase 

'38/'40 
Peter  V.  Chelovich  '73 
Laurence  D.  Cherkis  '63 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yohan  Cho  (Parents) 
Paul  J.  Choquette,  Jr.  '60 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Clossey  (Parents) 
Jerome  L.  Coben  '66 
Alice  MacKenzie  Codding  '21 
Martin  Cohen  '53 
Theodore  P.  Cohen  '58 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Cole  (Parents) 
Robert  R.  Cole  '38 
Henry  A.  Collins  '63 
Theodore  D.  Colvin  '48 
Charles  J.  and  Sally  Hill  Cooper  '5i/'52 
John  N.  Cooper '32 
E.  Peter  Coppedge  III  '67 
Mr.  James  Cotter  (Parent) 
Mrs.  Herbert  Newell  Couch  (Friend) 


Robert  V.  Cronan  '31 
John  H.  Cutler '56 
Steven  L.  Cymrot  '63 
Foster  B.  Davis,  Jr.  '39 
Michael  M.  Davis  '61 
Donald  R.  DeCiccio  '35 
Arthur  DiMartino,  Jr.  '68 
Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Dowling 

'47/Friend 
Robert  O.  Doyle  '58 
Arnold  Dunn  '48 
William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.  '24 
Lincoln  and  Ruth  Burt  Ekstrom  '53/'53 
Niko  Elmaleh  '68 
John  Cathcart  Evans  '46 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Fain  (Friends) 
Joseph  H.  Farnham,  Jr.  '49 
William  E.  Fay,  Jr.  '38 
Robert  Feldgarden  '62 
Mrs.  Sidney  Feldman  (Friend) 
Daniel  Fendrick  '31 
Jay  W.  Fidler  '43 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Findlay  (Parents) 
Andrew  Fine  '39 
Alan  H.  Fishman  '67 
Robert  P.  Fisler  '43 
Linton  A.  Fluck  III  '63 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Fogarty  (Parent) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  K.  Foster  (Parents) 
Frederic  S.  Freund  '32 
Joseph  E.  Friedman  '32 
Roy  E.  Gainsburg  '34 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  M.  Galletti  (Friends) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Gantcher  (Parents) 

Mr.  Nasrudeen  K.  Gbajabiamila  (Parent) 

Alan  S.  Geller  '63 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Geltzer  (Parents) 

Robert  H.  Gersky  '37 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Getty  (Friends) 

Lippman  M.  Gibbs  '59 

William  J.  Gilbane  '33 

Morgan  G.  Gilman  '58 

Philip  H.GlatfelterIir38 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard 

(Friends) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Goldberg 

(Parents) 
Edward  and  the  late  Marjorie 

Goldberger  '27  Friend 
Stephen  A.  Goldberger  '64 
M.  Anthony  Gould  '64 
Russell  C.  Govver  '52 
Alan  J.  Grace  '62 
George  VV.  Graham,  Jr.  '69 
Eugene  and  Emily  Grant  (Friends) 
The  late  Michael  R.  VV.  Green  '64 
Jeffrey  W.  Greenberg  '73 
Kenneth  L.  Greif  '57 
Howard  A.  and  Virginia  Chivers  Greis 

'48'49 
David  B.  Gubits  '63 
Clifton  S.  and  Janet  B.  Gustafson 

'41  Friend 
Roger  L.  Hale  '56 
Andrew  C.  Halvorsen  '68 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Hampton  (Parents) 


S.  Albert  D.  Hanser  '59 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Hardiman 

(Parents) 
Albert  Harkness,  Jr.  PhD  '49 
Mr.  John  C.  Harkness  (Friend) 
William  Harrison  '38 
Edwin  J.  Hart  PhD '34 
Merrill  Hassenfeld  Family  (Friends) 
C.  Douglas  Hawkes  '36 
Robert  J.  and  Mar\'  Hodnett  Hay  '48  '47 
Philip  S.  Hayes  '53 
Donald  B.,  Jr.,  and  Cvbil  Miller  Hebb 

Friend"66 
Harvev  A.  Heffner  '61 
Jeffrey  L.  Heidt  '67 
Craig  F.  and  Libb\'  Hirsh  Heimark 

'78/'76 
Kris  F.  Heinzelman  '73 
Patricia  MacBride  Hendrickson  '52 
William  H.  Herrman  '58 
Perry  S.  Herst,  Jr.  '51 
Richard  J.  Hiller  and  Marsha  Hurst 

'66/'67 
Thomas  W.  Hoagland  '63 
Richard  M.  Hodosh  '68 
Marvin  S.  and  Roberta  Holland  '48/'84 
Dennis  A.  Holt  '65 
UUe  Viiroja  Holt  '66 
Nancy  Gowen  Howe  '68 
Robert  G.  Huckins  '48 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Hunt  (Parents) 
Robin  Chemers  lUgen  '75 
Arthur  B.  Jacobson  '50 
Theodore  Jaffe  '32 


The  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Sr.  Center  for  Information 
Technolog}'. 


L.  Donald  Jaffin  '51 

George  J.  Joelson  '43 

Ms.  Margaret  M.  Johnson  (Friend) 

Paul  H.  Johnson  '58 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Johnson  (Friend) 

Mark  Joseph  '60 

Kurt  L.  Kamm  '64 

Raymond  E.  Kassar  '48 

Edward  J.  Kaufman  '59 

John  A.  Kern '65 

James  T,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  MacDonald 

Kiernan  '74/'74 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Kirk  (Friends) 
Rabbi  Baruch  Korff  (Friend) 
A.  David  and  Ruth  Home  Kossoff 

PhD  ■54/PhD  '46 
Joseph  Kovalchick  '63 
JohnH.  Kreitler'38 
Robert  E.  and  Dorotha  N.  Kresko 

'59/Friend 
Benjamin  V.  Lambert  '60 
Richard  S.  Landau  '68 
Marie  J.  Langlois  '64 
Carol  Grinberg  Lederer  '40 
Ms.  Magdelena  N.  Lee  (Parent) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Leppo  (Parents) 
Paul  E.  Levesque  '51 
Edwin  A.  Levy  '58 
Arthur  and  Ellen  Fogelson  Liman 

Friend/'57 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Linvill  (Parents) 
Mr.  Frederick  Lippitt  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Livanos  (Parents) 
Joseph  F.  Lockett,  Jr.  '42 
Gaetano  Lombardo  '62 
Edwin  F.  Lovering  '38 
Kurt  M.  Luedtke  '61 
Jonathan  S.  and  Linda  Brody  Lyons 

'63/'63 
Hugo  R.  Mainelli,  Jr.  '58 
Mrs.  Karen  P.  Mann  (Friend) 
John  L.  and  Joananne  Marshall 

'57/Friend 
Stanlev  H.  Mason  '19 
Elliot  E.  Maxwell  '68 
William  L.  and  Nancy  J.  Mayer 

'5o/MAT'73 
John  N.  McCamish  '63 
Thomas  J.  F.  McCormack  '34 
Mrs.  Susan  E.  McCutcheon  (Parent) 
John  F  McDaniels  '57 
John  K.  Mclntyre  '39 
Kirk  A.  McKinney  '72 
Marjorie  Botsford  Meador  '47 
Wilfred  J.  Meckel  ir66 
Richard  W.  and  Julie  Liddicoet  Meister 


Samuel  M.  Mencoff  78 

Gilbert  Messing  '63 

Kingsley  N.  and  Carol  Jenckes  Meyer 

'43/'43 
Matthew  L.  Miller '83 
Anne  Jones  Mills  '60 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Milot  (Friends) 
Josef  Mittlemann  '72 
Francis  H.  Monahan  '61 
J.  WebbMoniz  '63 
Barbara  S.  Mosbacher  '45 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Moscahlaidis 

(Friends) 
E.  Butler  Moulton,  Jr.  '39 
Kevin  A.  Mundt  '76 
Edward  and  Norma  Caslowitz  Munves 

'52/'S4 
Paul  S.  Nadler  '51 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Naegele 

(Parents) 
Michael  A.  Naidoff'62 
Daniel  A.  and  Nancy  Fuld  Neff  '74'' 7^ 
Mrs.  Muriel  Gelber  Neiman  (Friend) 
Louis  J.  Novak  '36 
EdwardT.  O'Dell,  Jr. '57 
Knowlton  J.  O'Reilly  '61 
Dennis  A.  O'Toole  PhD  '73 
Dorothy  Oborne  '24 
Mrs.  Lvnn  Oettinger  (Friend) 
Mr.  William  S.  Paley  (Friend) 
Robert  W.  Pangia  '73 
Mr.  David  L.  Paul  (Parent) 
Donald  D.  Pearson  '65 
Matthew  S.  Perlman  '57 
Ms.  Tania  G.  Perlman  (Parent) 
Mr.  Milton  J.  Petrie  (Friend) 
Carl  Pfaffman  '33 
Helen  Armbrust  Pfeifer  '43 
Mr.  Gene  E.  Phillips  (Parent) 
Mrs.  Selma  Pilavin-Robinson  (Friend) 
Martin  Plaut  '58 
Mr.  J.  William  Poduska  (Friend) 
Beth  Becker  Pollock  '51 
Richard  S.  and  Jeanne  L.  Press  '60/Friend 
Mr.  Mortimer  J.  Propp  (Friend) 
Matthew  W.  and  Nina  Bogosian  Quiglev 

'80/' 82 
Larry  A.  Rand  '64 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Rapaporte,  Jr. 

(Friends) 
David  C.  Reed  '60 
Evelyn  Jacobs  Reisman  '40 
Richard  M.  Rieser,  Jr.  '65 
John  J.  Roach,  Jr.  '38 
James  P.  and  Barbara  Grad  Robbins 

Friend/'55 
Winslow  A.  Robbins  '34 


Edgar  A.  Robinson  '55 
William  D.  Rogers  '32 
Nelson  J.  Rohrbach,  Jr.  '62 
Leonard  H.,  Jr.,  and  Carol  Cooke 

Ronnie  '63/'64 
Eric  S.  Rosenfeld  '79 
Charles  B.  Round  '38 
Lawrence  E.  Rubin  '35 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  Rubin  (Parents) 
Marvin  G.  Rumpler  '50 
Mr.  David  W.  Ruttenberg  (Parent) 
William  Sadowsky  '38 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Salomon 

(Parents) 
David  G.  Santry  '67 
John  M.  Sanzo  '71 

John  M.  and  Lila  Sapinslev  '42/Friend 
Mr.  Otto  Schafer  (Friend) 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Stephen  K.  Scher 

(Friends) 
Stephen  J.  Schulte  '60 
W.  Bradford  Schultz  '56 
Nancy  C.  Scull  '63 
Manfred  Seiden  '54 
Richard  M.  Seidlitz  '46 
DwightT.  Seward  '58 
Mark  L.  Shapiro  '64 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Shapiro 

(Parents) 
Mrs.  Esther  Sharp  (Friend) 
Mr.  Geoffrey  M.  Shearing  (Friend) 
Mr.  James  Shearing  (Friend) 
John  A.  Shearing  '55 
Barry  L.  Shemin  '63 
David  M.  and  Elizabeth  Munves 

Sherman  '79^77 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruben  Shohet  (Parents) 
Daniel  G.  Siegel  '57 
Robert  M.  Siff  '48 

Rollo  G.  and  Alice  Gindin  Silver  '3i/'32 
Richard  N.  Silverman  '45 
William  M.  Silverman  '63 
Professor  Theodore  R.  and  Nancy  Faust 

Sizer  (Friends) 
Homer  P.  Smith  '29 
Mrs.  Isabella  Lawton  Smith  (Friend) 
Clinton  1.  Smullyan,  Jr.  '72 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  L.  Solomon  (Friends) 
Drs.  Louis  and  Rosemary  Pierrel 

Sorrentino  Friend/PhD  '53 
Ellen  N.  Spremulli  '68 
Alan  L.  Stanzler  '64 
Carol  A.  Steadman  '76 
Sophie  Trent  Stevens  '39 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Streeter  (Friends) 
President  and  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Swearer 

(Friends) 
Mr.  Bradford  Norris  Swett  (Parent) 
David  H.  Talbot  '59 


Alan  and  Judith  Tapper  '61/Friend 

Michael  B.  and  Cheri  Targoff  '66/Friend 

Arthur  R.  Taylor  '57 

Mr.  Everett  G.  Temple  (Friend) 

Cheryl  Lampe  Tennille  '60 

Sarah  DavolTest  '50 

Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.  '32 

Daniel  R.  Tisch  '73 

Daniel  S.  Tolman  III  '49 

Rose  R.  Traurig  '28 

Richard  B.  Trull  '68 

Gerald  F.  Tucci  '47 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Tukey  '37/Friend 

Russell  J.  Tyler  '71 

Sanford  W.  Udis  '41 

James  G.  Valeo  '63 

Richard  G.  Verney  '68 

George  G.  Vest  '52 

Ms.  Diane  von  Furstenberg  (Parent) 

Kenneth  H.Walker '62 

Owen  F.  Walker  '33 

Dr.  An  Wang  (Friend) 

Frederick  A.  Wang  '72 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Robin  H. 

Warrender  (Parents) 
Ruth  Peterson  Watjen  '19 
Julia  Chrystie  Webster  '55 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Weiman  (Parents) 
Richard  F.  and  Leslie  Travis  Wendel 

Friend/'55 
Eric  W.  Wendelin  '29 
Stanley  and  Leslie  Westreich  (Parents) 
Charles  J.  and  Mildred  Depasquale 

White  '37/'38 
Eugene  E.  White  '51 
William  C.  Whittemore  '33 
Marvin  L.  Wilenzik  '56 
Peter  A.  Willens '64 
Roger  D.  Williams  '47 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Wilmers  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Wilpon  (Parents) 
Enid  Wilson  '43 
John  A.  Wilson  '23 
Thomas  G.  Wing  MA  '72 
W.  Chesley  Worthington  '23 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Un  Taek  Yang  (Parents) 
Jerold  O.  Young  and  Abbe  Beth 

Robinson  Young  '54/'58 
Harry  R.  Zisson  '61 
Joseph  M.  and  Ruth  R.  Zucker 

'32/Friend 

Anonymous  (13) 


The  Manning;  Fellows 


"We  want  nothing  but  a  proper  endowment  to  enable  us  to. .  .properly  support  able 
instructors  to  render  the  college  very  respectable,"  Brown's  first  President,  James 
Manning,  wrote  in  a  1783  letter. 

Annual  membership  in  the  Manning  Fellows  is  granted  to  all  alumni,  alumnae, 
parents,  and  friends  who  make  contributions  of  $1,000  to  $4,999,  for  any  purpose,  in 
a  single  fiscal  year.  Lifetime  membership  is  granted  to  those  who  have  contributed 
$50,000  to  $99,999  to  endowments. 


LIFETIME  MEMBERS 

Robert  L.  Beir '40 

Wilbur  T.  Breckenridge  '15 

Joseph  Freedman  '26 

Philip  S.  Hayes  '33 

Harry  C.  Kirkpatrick '42 

Robert  Kresko  'sq 

Thomas  O.  Paine  '42 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Peck  (Parent) 

Mrs.  Selma  Pilavin-Robinson 

(Friend) 
Paul  L.  Thaver  '31 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  T.  Walker 

(Parents) 
Frederick  A.  Wang  '72 
Charles  H.  Watts  ir47 
James  R.  and  Marilyn  H.  Winoker 

'33/Friend 

Anonymous  (3) 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 

Ronald  J.  Abdovv  'S4 
Anita  C.  Abraham-Inz  '77 
David  A.  and  Ellen  Fuchs 

Abramson  '64/'67 
Robert  M.  Adams  '63 
E.  Stanton  Adkins  '44 
Joseph  P.  Agronick  '49 
John  F  Ahearn,  Jr.  '44 
Mrs.  Carolyn  A.  Albert  (Parent) 
Thomas  C.  Albertson  '76 
Paul  E.  Alexander  '67 
Robert  R.  Alexander  '73 
Donald  B.  Allen  '38 
Gordon  E.  Allen  'so 
John  R.  and  Joan  L.  Allen 

'50/Friend 
Christopher  L.  and  Gail 

Hokanson  AUyn  '73/' 73 


Pictured  at  the  spring  campus  meeting  of  the  Brown 
Parents  Council  are  Carole  and  James  E.  Hunt 
P'84,'86,'88,  co-chairs  of  the  Parents  Fund  Phonothons. 

The  Parents  Council  was  established  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  goodwill  between  the 
University  and  parents  of  students  and  to  support  the 
de\'elopment  of  the  University  through  the  Parents 
Giving  Program. 


Daniel  V.  Alper  '63 
Alperin/Hirsch  Family  (Friends) 
Norman  W.  Alpert  '80 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  L.  Amberg 

(Parents) 
Esther  Doolittle  Ames  '54 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ames 

(Friends) 
Harris  J.  Amhowitz  '35 
Herbert  L.  Anderson  '33 
Mrs.  Sally  Anderson  (Friend) 
Charles  A.  Andrews,  Jr.  '51 
Howard  L.  Andrews  '27 
Nicholas  J.  Angell  '62 
Edward  A.  Angelone  '49 
Palmer  App  '37 
John  W.  Arata,  Jr.  '63 
George  D.  Armiger  '67 
Ralph  A.  Armstrong  '17 
Frank  S.  Arnold  '4s 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Ashworth,  Jr. 

(Friend) 
Joseph  Asquino  '50 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  (Friend) 
Mrs.  Gioia  Attie  (Parent) 
Mark  and  Barbara  Cooke 

Augenblick  '68/' 69 
Donald  E.  August  '64 
Edward  I.  Bailen  '30 
Harold  Bailey,  Jr.  '70 
John  R.  Bailev  '40 
Antoinette  Hovt  Bain  '67 
Diana  Lamb  Bain  '68 
Mr.  Richard  Brown  Baker 

(Friend) 
David  Balfour  '36 
Brian  W.  Ball '74 
George  E.  Ball  '48 
Frederick  D.  Ballou  '61 
Mrs.  Judith  G.  Banker  (Friend) 
Jessie  Barker  '33 
Warren  A.  Barker  '52 
Clarence  C.  Barksdale  '54 
Robert  M.  and  Laura  Shatto 

Barlow  '5i/'53 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Barnes 

(Parents) 
Marion  Otis  Barnes  '62 
Walter  G.  and  Betty  Horvick 

Barney  '36/'38 
Daniel  D.  Barry  '62 
John  C.  Barstow  '72 
Joseph  M.  Baruch  '31 
John  P.  Bassler '62 
John  H.  Bateman  '46 


E.  Jerome  and  Gayle  Rogers 

Batty  '68/'7i 
Allen  J.  Baum'68 
Harriet  Latson  Baxter  '42 
Ms.  Linda  Beaton  (Friend) 
Mrs.  Charles  Beattie  (Friend) 
Kenneth  L.  Beaugrand  '60 
Adrian  P.  Becker  '48 
Fred  K.  Becker  '56 
Jeffrey  H.  Becker  '66 
G.  Nicholas  Beckwith  III  '67 
Peter  C.  Bedard  '67 
Carmine  Bedotto  '62 
Walter  Beinecke,  Jr.  (Friend) 
David  A.  Belden  '60 
Bernard  E.  Bell  '42 
A.  Robert  Bellows  '59 
Paul  G.  Benedum,  Jr  '54 
John  F.  Bennett,  Jr.  '59 
Lionel  and  Anne  Munder 

Bercovitch  Friend/'69 
Janet  Cohen  Berfield  '58 
Jean  B.  Robitscher  Bergmark 

(Friend) 
MarcC.  Bergschneider '73 
Gerald  Berkelhammer  '52 
Lester  Berkelhamer  '32 
Robert  C.  Bernius  '68 
Dr.  Jack  R.  Bevivino  (Friend) 
Ann  Kidder  Bickford  '63 
Lois  Campbell  Bigelow  '24 
Sharon  Billon  '68 
Mr.  James  H.  Binger  (Friend) 
Albert  Y.  Bingham,  Jr.  '65 
Ms.  Joan  S.  Bingham  (Parent) 
David  E.  Birenbaum  '59 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

(Parents) 
David  W.  Birkenruth  '83 
James  M.  Birney  '64 
Mars  J.  Bishop  '49 
JohnB.  Black '46 
Lois  Black  '33 
James  E.  and  Lynette  Pflanz 

Blake  '"j^l'jo 
George  A.  Blakeslee,  Jr.  '33 
Anita  Percelay  Blank  '39 
Howard  A.  Blazar  '38 
Martin  S.  Blinn  '33 
John  H.  and  Edith  Smith  Blish 

'59/MAT'64 
Charles  H.  Blood,  Jr.  '66 


The  Center,  funded  b\'  alumni 
donations  and  named  through 
a  gift  from  Frank  Pizzitola  '49 
below,  in  memory  of  his  son, 
Paul  '81,  completes  the  centraliza- 
tion of  Broivn's  athletic  facilities 
begun  in  1962. 


The  Paul  Bailey  Pizzitola  Memorial  Sports  Center, 
shown  in  the  model  between  Meehan  Auditorium 
(on  the  left)  and  the  Olney-Margolies  Athletic  Center 
(right),  will  be  dedicated  on  February  10  and  11, 


Mark  S.  and  Recia  Kott 

Blumenkranz  '72  "76 
Seymour  Blutstein  '47 
Theodore  R.  Boehm  '60 
Mr.  Frederick  M.  Bohen  (Parent) 
Wilbur  H.  and  Victoria  Steinitz 

Boies  '66''66 
Norman  J.  Bolotow  '57 
Richard  J.  Bonanno  '68 
Francis  V.  Bonello'6i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Booth 

(Parents) 
Walter  L.S.  Bopp '35 
Walters.  Bopp  '73 
Robert  E.  Borah  '55 
Kenneth  P.  Borden  '58 
Mr.  Harvey  C.  Borkin  (Friend) 
Paul  C.  Bosland  '55 
George  N.  Boulukos  '56 
Robert  A.  Bourne  '46 
Dr.  Lawrence  P.  Bowen  (Friend) 
Glenn  N.  and  Suzanne  Griffiths 

Bower  '52/'53 
Fredson  Bowers  '2s 
John  Bowles  '58 
Steven  M.  Bowman  '82 
Edwin  F.  Boynton  '52 
Charles  H.  Bradley  '50 
George  A.,  Jr.,  and  Marilvn  Rice 

Bray  '53"53 
Philip  J.  Bray '48 
Joel  I.  and  Wendy  Friedman 

Brest  '6o/'6i 
Robert  S.  and  Joyce  Gillespie 

Briggs  '53/'58 
Mr  Richard  S.  Bright  (Parent) 
William  T.  Brightman,  Jr.  '21 
Martha  Clark  Brilev  '71 
Anne  Hunt  Brock  '51 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Brodhead 

(Parents) 
Elizabeth  Saunders  Brodhead  '28 
Mary  Lu  Clark  Brooke  '54 
David  C.  and  Deborah  Gannett 

Brooks  MD  '76  '75 
Lloyd  S.  Broomhead  '49 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Brous 

(Parents) 
Carlton  Q.  and  Carol  Norris 

Brown  '74/'74 
David  A.  Brown  '56 
Bette  Lipkin  and  the  late  Howard 

G.  Brown  '46  '39 
James  J.  Brown,  Jr.  '37 
Robert  G.  Bruce  '66 
C.  Warren  Bubier  '36 
Lawrence  G.  Buc  '68 
Sheila  E.  Buchbinder '75 
Michael  S.  Buchsbaum  '63 
Alfred  Buckley,  Jr.  '49 
Mr.  Claus  Bulow  (Parent) 
Joseph  E.  Buonanno  '34 
Thomas  D.  Bums  '43 
Kenneth  D.  Burrows  '62 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Burton  (Friend) 
Charles  L.  Busch  '48 
Mrs.  Jean  Buttner  (Parent) 
Bertram  H.  and  Lois  Lindblom 

Buxton  '40/'43 
Arthur  M.  Bylin '58 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E. 

Cadwgan  '36/Friend 
Patrick  J.  Cafferty,  Jr.  '73 
J.  Francis  Cahalan,  Jr.  '38 
Gilbert  E.  Cain  '39 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Calabresi 

(Friends) 
Gary  C.  and  Mary  Stotter  Canner 

'73/MAT'75 
Charles  J.  Caperonis  '63 


A.  Richard  and  Rosemary  Shea 

Caputo  '6o/'62 
George  P.  Caraberis  '77 

C.  Robert  and  Carol  Taylor 
Carlisle  '43'''43 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Cariotti,  Jr.  (Friend) 

D.  Bret  Carlson  '40 
Richard  F.  Carolan  '58 
William  R.  Caroselli  '63 

Mr.  C.  C.  J.  Carpenter  (Parent) 

Dayton  T.  Carr  '63 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Carriol 

(Parents) 
Robert  V.  Carton  '30 
Henry  C.  Cashen  II  '61 
Richard  F.  Casher  '73 
James  H.  Castle  '66 
Ruth  Wade  Cerjanec  '33 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Cervieri,  Jr. 

(Parents) 
William  H.  Chadwick  '58 
Francis  H.  Chafee  '27 
Mr.  Herbert  Chambers  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  K.  Y.  Chao 

(Parents) 
Winsor  L.  Chase  '53 
David  N.  Chichester '67 
William  E.  Chichester  '38 
Dr.  Yeong  Jen  Chiu  (Parent) 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Chope  (Parent) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeeTau  Chuang 

(Friends) 
Dennis  Alvin  Chuck  '76 
Professor  Russell  M.  Church 

(Friend) 
Mark  W.  Ciccarello  '71 
John  R.  Cioci  '38 
Bradford  A.  Clark  '29 
Constance  Sauer  Clark  '68 
Mr.  Frederic  H.  Clark  (Friend) 
James  M.  Clark,  Jr.  '80 
Richard  R  Clark  '57 


D.  Barr  Clayson  '58 
Nelson  O.  Clayton  '63 
Maurice  L.  Clemence  '34 
Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Clunan 

(Parents) 
Frederick  J.  Gofer  '48 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Coffey 

(Parents) 
James  E.  Coffman  '47 
Robert  M.  Cohan  '68 
Diana  Kane  Cohen  '53 
Donald  Cohen  '58 
H.  Theodore  and  Cynthia 

Breitberg  Cohen  '69/'69 
Herbert  S.  Cohen  '54 
James  P.  Cohen  '57 
John  M.  CoJien  '59 
Jon  E.  Cohen  '87 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Z.  Cohen 

(Parents) 
Stephen  A.  Cohen  '59 
Theodore  D.  Colangelo  '57 
Kenneth  H.  Colburn  '75 
Jonathan  E.  Cole  '67 
Mrs.  Maria  H.  Cole  (Friend) 
Robert  H.  Cole  '72 
Sidney  C.  Cole  '61 
Henry  V.  Collins,  Jr.  '52 
Patricia  J.  Collins  '54 
Charles  W.  Colson  '53 
Kenmore  Commoss,  Jr.  '63 
Dr.  Frances  P.  Conklin  (Friend) 
Clive  D.  Conley  '62 
John  E  Conner  '57 
H.  Calvin  Coolidge  '49 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  W.  Corby  III 

(Parents) 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  Jr.  '63 
Edythe  E  Cornell  '38 
Ernest  W.  Corner  '49 
James  W.  Correll  '41 
Laura  J.  Corwin  '66 
Paul  F.  Coughlan  '65 
James  S.  Coukos  '55 
Ernest  E.  Courchene,  Jr.  '53 
James  S.  and  Mary  Toner 

Couzens  '38/'38 
Robert  A.  Cowan  '57 
Walter  E.  Cowan  '53 
Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  and  Constance 

Reimers  Cowen  ■57/'59 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Crandall  (Friend ) 
John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.  '37 
Peter  D.  Crist '74 
Oliver  D.  Cromwell  '72 
James  R.  Cronkhite  '40 
John  B.  Crosby,  Jr.  '67 
Thomas  K.  Growl  '58 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Curran  (Friend) 
David  Curtis  '43 
Dr.  Morgan  Cutts  (Friend) 
George  J.  Cyrus,  Jr.  '64 
Richard  P.  D'Amico  '61 
William  H.  Danforth,  Jr.  '42 
Shirley  B.  Darling  '44 
Paul  H.  Daube,  Jr.  '50 
Joel  Davis  '56 
Milton  G.  Davis  '31 


Ross  D.  Davis  '41 
Kevin].  Delaney '77 
Gloria  DelPapa  '46 
Ronald  J.  DelSignore  '66 
Donald  W.  and  Cordelia  Hebble 

Delson  ■73/'74 
Frank  G.  DeLuca  '30 
Dean  A.  Dent  and  Anita  Spivey 

'74'"74 
Edgar  P.  Deuell  '28 
David  A.  Deutsch'66 
Stephanie  Crutcher  Deutsch  '6g 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  Devereux 

(Parents) 
George  R.  Dewhurst  '33 
Michael  H.  Diamond  '64 
Frank  R  DiBiase's3 
Melvin  M.  Dichter'32 
Margaret  Ellickson  Dickerman  '61 
Stanley  C.  Dobson,  Jr.  '38 
Mr.  Alan  Doft  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dolan 

(Friends) 
Adrienne  Dominguez  '71 
Bruce  M.  Donaldson  '43 
Daniel  G.  and  Jane  Fagan 

Donovan  '51  "30 
Mr  Michael  D.  Doncivan  (Parent) 
DwightM.  Doolan'36 
Robert  F  Dovvell  '63 
]av  E.  Downing  '60 
Mark  A.  Doyle '75 
Randall  G.  Drain  '65 
Richard  A.  Dreissigacker  '69 
Mitchell  H.  and  Shelley  Kaplan 

Driesman  '74/MD  '80 
Berkley  W.  Duck  Iir6o 
Carol  Spindler  Duncan  '63 
Charles  M.  Dunn  '73 
].  Gerald  Dunn  '36 
Richard  G.  Dunn  '42 
Ralph  P.  Dupont  '31 
Henry  L.  Dursin  '42 
Joseph  P.  and  Mary  Wuskell 

Dyer  '62/'62 
Donald  B.  Earl'si 
Thomas  G.  Ebbert  '58 
Robert  F.  Ebin  '62 
David  G.  Ebner  '73 
The  Viscountess  Eccles  (Friend) 
Rebekah  Hill  Eckstein  '60 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Edwards 

(Friends) 
Clifford  J.  Ehrlich'6o 
Joseph  S.  Eisenberg  '23 
James  A.  Eisenman  '44 
James  P.  Elder  '48 
Brice  Eldridge  '66 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Elliot  (Parents) 
Michael  V.  Elsberry  '69 
Robert  R.  Eisner,  Jr.  '48 
Mrs.  Ray  A.  Ely  (Friend) 
William  K.  Engeman  '61 
Dr.  Nathan  B.  Epstein  (Friend) 
Stuart  P.  Erwin,  Jr.  'ss 
Janet  Duck  Espo  '59 
Mr.  George  L.  Estes  III  (Friend) 
Kathleen  Euston  '64 
Michael  K.  Evans  '60 


H.  Gerard  Everall  '36 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R,  Evrard 

(Friends) 
John  M.  Exton  '37 
Lvle  S.  Fain  '67 
Daniel  and  Joyce  Wetherald 

Fairchild  '4S/'47 
Mrs.  Howard  L.  Fales  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilliard  Farber 

(Parents) 
Mrs.  Anne  F.  Parish  (Friend) 
Robert  H.  Farnham,  Jr.  '77 
Robert  A.  Fearon  '51 
Jacob  Felderman  '30 
Andrea  L.  Feldman  '87 
Hyman  S.  Feldman  '38 
Jane  Hough  Ferguson  '69 
David  G.  Fernald  '44 
James  Ferrigno  '64 
Josh  E.  and  Genine  Macks  Fidler 

'77/'77 
NoelM.  Field '26 
Stephen  H.  Fields  '50 
Carol  Mondry  Fine  '74 
Stephen  D.  and  Frances  Mullen 

Fink  '73/'74 
Robert  I.  Finkel  '61 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Fischer 

(Parents) 
George  M.  C.  Fisher  PhD  '66 
David  S.  and  Linda  Kessler 

Fishman  '36/'36 
Allen  B.  Flanders  '65 
Caroline  Flanders  '26 
J.  William  Flynn  '59 
Matthew  D.  Flynn  '86 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Fogelman 

(Parents) 
John  S.  Ford,  Jr.  '61 
William  W.  Foshay,  Jr.  '61 
Marcia  Taylor  Fowle  '57 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Fox 

(Parents) 
Thomas  C.  Frame  '79 
H.L.  Franc  III'sS 
Dana  H.  Frank  '73 
Kurt  D.  Franke  '72 
Joseph  Freedman  '26 
G.  Newton  Freeman  '62 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Freeman 

(Parents) 
Norman  L.  Freydberg  '36 
William  E.  Freidel  '62 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Friedman 

(Friends) 
Louis  A.  Fuertes  II  '71 
Norman  D.  Fulton,  Jr.  '19 
Robert  M.  Furman  '34 
Stephanie  Brouda  Furtsch  '64 
Richard  M.  Galkin  '60 
Robert  T.  and  Winifred  Blacher 

Galkin  '49/'52 
Warren  B.  Galkin  '51 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Gallagher 

(Parents) 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Gallant  (Friend) 
Helena-Hope  Gammell  '48 
David  A.  and  Barbara  Cohen 

Garbus  '64/'63 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Garcetti 

(Parents) 
Fredric  B.  Garonzik  '64 


July  14,  19S8  saw  the  annual  De\  elopment  Bastille  Day 
celebration  marking  the  close  of  the  office's  fiscal  year. 
The  festivities  this  year  also  honored  Eva  Gergora, 
former  Director  of  the  Brown  Annual  Fund  (BAF). 

Gergora,  new  Assistant  Vice  President,  Commu- 
nications, Cultivation,  and  Stewardship,  is  pictured 
abo\-e  with  former  National  Chairmen  of  the  Brown 
Annual  Fund  (left  to  right)  Ruth  Harris  Wolf '41,  Marie 
J.  Langlois  '64,  Claire  Henderson  '61,  Tony  Ittleson  '60, 
Norma  Caslovvitz  Munves  '34,  Artemas  Pickard  '57, 
Richard  Chambers  '69,  Dorothy  Williams  Wells  '52, 
and  Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Gass 

(Friends) 
Nathan  H.  and  Beatrice 

Grossman  Gates  '3o/'32 
Thomas  H.  Geismar  '53 
Daniel  E.  Gelfman  '62 
Colonel  Alexander  W.  Gentleman 

(Friend) 
Robert  B.  and  Elizabeth 

Ruedisueli  George  '73^73 
Geoffrey  C.  Getman  '6s 
Gustav  Getter  '47 
Ms.  Ghotbi-Gilani  (Parent) 
A.  Edward  Giberti  '54 
Frances  Weeden  Gibson  '45 
Susan  Gidwitz  '70 
Alice  Michaels  Ginandes  '68 
William  H.  Gindin  '53 
George  L.  Ginsberg  '55 
Howard  B.  Ginsberg  '68 
Robert  E.  and  Gail  Cohen 

Ginsberg  '66/'66 
Mrs.  Lucille  P.  Classman  (Friend) 
Drs.  Arun  K.  and  Sarla  Goel 

(Parents) 
Harolds.  Gold '51 
Paul  S.  Goldberg  '64 
Paul  J.  Goldberg  '59 
David  A.  Golden  '73 
Sam  Goldenberg  '51 
Michael  D.  Goldfield  '62 
Mrs.  Pauline  Goldfine  (Friend) 
Mrs.  Faith  G.  Golding  (Parent) 
Stuart  S.  Golding  '39 
Jane  Webbink  Goldman  '60 
Richard  H.  Goldman  '61 
Grenville  M.  Gooder,  Jr.  '61 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Elliot 

R.  Goodman  (Friends) 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Goodhart  Gordan 

(Friend) 
Mark  R.  and  Patricia  Caughey 

Gordon  '75/'75 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Gosnell  (Friend) 
Robert  E.  Gosselin  '41 
Samuel  M.  and  Bernice 

M.  Course  '4o/'4i 
Zelda  Fisher  Course  '36 
Richard  I.  and  Cheryl  Conners 

Gouse  '68/'70 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Governale 

(Friends) 
Norman  D.  Grace  '58 
Michael  Lee  Gradison  '64 
Hugh  A.  Grady,  Jr.  '42 
William  C.  Graham  '72 
Andrew  M.  Gralla  '74 
Jerome  W.  Gratenstein  '36 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Grau 

(Parents) 
Joseph  T.  Grause,  Jr.  '74 
Earl  L.  and  Margaret  Creighton 

Green  PhD  '40/MS  '37 
Betty  Wolf  Greenberg  '67 
Andra  Barmash  Greene  '78 
Richard  D.  Greene  '63 
Benjamin  Greenfield  '31 
Judith  Kweskin  Greenfield  '56 
Dr.  David  S.  Greer  (Friend) 


Paulina  Moxley  Greer  '38 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gregory 

(Friends) 
Rufus  K.  Griscom  '66 
Lauren  Gross  '81 
Lawrence  R.  Gross  '63 
John  Grossman  '35 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Grossman 

(Friends) 
Myles  L.  Groover  '38 
Mary  Mathewson  Grusin  '63 
Alvan  K.  Gustafson  '51 
Clifford  S.  Gustafson  '41 
David  W.  Gustafson  '68 
Daniel  J.  Haas '88 


Robert  L.  Harden  '68 
James  A.  Harmon  '57 
Richard  J.  Harrington  '70 
Harold  J.  Harris  'so 
Louise  Harris  '26 
Ruth  W.  Harris  '41 
Daniel  S.  Harrop  111  '76 
Betty  Regenstein  Hartman  '43 
Peter  L.  Harvie  '53 
Emily  Hussey  Haskell  '32 
Harold  I.  Hassenfeld  '37 
Harry  R.  Hauser  '53 
Jack  W.  Hawley  '38 
Jean  Dow  Havnes  '71 
Stephen  B.  Hazard  '67 


Left  to  right: 
Michael  Kamins, 
President  Swearer, 
and  Vice-Chancel-       *'*^ 
lor  Artemis  A.  W. 
Joukowsky  '35 


Paul  R.  Dupee,  Jr.  '65 


Brown's  Center  for  the  Stud\'  of  Financial  Markets  and 
Institutions  (CSFMI)  will  offer  unparalleled  opportuni- 
ties in  undergraduate  and  graduate  finance  education, 
thanks  to  major  gifts  in  1988.  Susan  '82  and  Michael 
Kamins  pledged  $2  5  million  to  the  core  endowment  of 
the  Center,  and  Trustee  Paul  R.  Dupee,  Jr.  '65  endowed 
the  Dupee  Distinguished  Chair  in  Economics  within 
the  Center  with  a  gift  of  $1  s  million.  Dupee  and  the 
Kaminses  ha\'e  also  provided  additional  funds  for  the 
Paul  R.  Dupee,  Jr.  National  Scholarship  and  the  Susan 
Kamins  Graduate  Fellowship  in  Economics. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  H.  Haber 

(Parents) 
Bron  D.  Hafner  '58 
James  H.  Hahn  '73 
Richard  E.  Hale  '41 
Robert  F  Hall  '66 
Lester  L.  Halpern  '52 
Earie  R.  Halsband  '62 
Sir  Ronald  Halstead  (Parent) 
Nancy  J.  Hament  '78 
Ms.  Ruth  G.  Hamilton  (Friend) 
Ricard  L.  Hammitt  '71 
Dr.  Milton  H.  Hamolsky  (Friend) 
Paul  C.  Hans  '68 
J.  Stanley  Hanse  '42 
Carol  Jadick  Hanson  '58 
Robert  G.  and  Catherine  Flippen 

Harada  '69/'69 
Richard  W.  Harbison  '71 


Charles  V.  Heckler  '67 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Heisler 

111  (Friends) 
Claire  Henderson  '61 
John  B.  Henderson  '46 
Thomas  W  Henderson  '61 
Wallace  H.  Henshaw,  Jr.  '49 
Harry  B.  Henshel  '40 
Dr.  J.  H.  Herndon  (Friend) 
Lacy  B.  Herrmann  '50 
John  R.,  Ill,  and  Janice  Milne 

Hess  '43/'53 
Mrs.  Use  C.  Hesslein  (Friend) 
Thomas  H.  D.  Hesslein  '57 
Christine  Lehner  Hewitt  MA  '77 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hiegel 

(Friends) 
HughFHill,  Jr. '51 
Leota  Cronin  Hill  '43 
David  Hillegas  '59 


Joseph  Hilton  '55 

Harvey  D.,  II,  and  Margaret 

Snyder  Hinman  '62/'62 
Norton  and  Doris  Fain  Hirsch 

'43'''44 
George  A.  Hisert,  Jr.  '66 
Delphine  Ho  and  Richard  A. 

Roth  '73/'72 
Mark  S.  Hochberg  '6g 
Earle  C.  Hochwald  '33 
Laurence  J.  and  Michele  Levine 

Hoffman  '64/'64 
Lawrence  M.  Hoffman  '64 
Beverly  Hodgson  and  John 

M.  Leventhal  'yo/'b^ 
Russell  S.  Holland  '51 
Peter  J.  Hollitscher'57 
Peter  A.  Hollmann  '76 
Donald  H.  Holmes  '46 
Kenneth  L.  Holmes  '51 
Shirley  Nagle  Holmes  '51 
Richard  W.  Holt  '65 
Henry  H.,  Jr.,  and  Eleanor  Verrill 

Hood  '6i/'63 
Dr.  Frederic  G.  Hoppin,  Jr. 

(Friend) 
Clark  N.  and  Jane  Ruwet  Hopson 

'66/'66 
William  C.  Horn  '27 
Frederick  J.  Horowitz  '86 
Dr.  John  Horton  (Parent) 
Drs.  Beni  and  Ragnild  Horvath 

(Friends) 
Alfred  S.  Howes  '38 
John  A.  and  Melissa  Tinker 

Howland  '48/'48 
Thomas  R.  Huckins  '38 
Roland  A.  Hueston,  Jr.  '38 
William  T.  Humphries,  Jr.  '37 
Judith  A.  Hunt  '60 
Peter  M.  Hunt  '75 
Roy  E.  Hunt  '40 
Robert  C.  Hunter  '73 
George  Hurley,  Jr.  '41 
Peter  H.  HuHey '61 
David  D.  Hurlin  '50 
Robert  N.  Huseby  '69 
Sanford  I.  Jablon  '68 
Frederick  H.  Jackson  '41 
Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Jr.  '45 
Susan  Goldberger  Jacoby  '67 
Peter  H.  and  Karen  Sorkin  Jakes 

'68/'69 
Halsted  James,  Jr.  '38 
Norman  A.  James  '53 
Walter  E.  Jansen  '43 
Timothy  D.  Jaroch  '64 
Mr.  George  Jellinek  (Friend) 
William  J.  Jenkins  '66 
Ruth  Grace  Jervis,  Jr.  '62 
W.  Edgar  Jessup,  Jr.  '44 
Winthrop  S.  Jessup  '67 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chung  Jin  (Parents) 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Johnson  (Friend) 
Edgar  E.  Johnson,  Jr.  '51 
G.  Victor  Johnson  '63 
Gladys  Paine  Johnson  '  1 3 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Johnson 

(Friends) 
Richard  A.  Johnson  '72 


William  F.  Johnston  'sS 
Robert  VV.,  IV,  and  Edith  Veit 

Johnstone  '34/'54 
David  A.  Jollin  '68 
Gerald  P.  Jones  '72 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  E.  Jones 

(Parents) 
Wilfred  E  Jones  '43 
Alfred  H.  Joslin  '35 
William  H.  Joslin,  Jr.  '47 
Timothy  Joyner  '44 
Harr\'  L.  Judd,  Jr.  '38 
Jesse  B.  Jupiter  '68 
Walter  F.  Jusczyk  '41 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  C.  Kahler 

(Parents) 
Steven  M.  Kahn  '73 
William  E.  Kahn  '71 
Donald  H.  Kallman  '51 
Mr.  Stanley  W.  Kallman  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  R.  Kanin 

(Friends) 
L\'dia  Mason  Kanzler  '31 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Kaplan 

(Friends) 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Kaplan  (Friend) 
Jeffrey  J.  Kaplan  '70 
Julian  M.  Kaplin  '49 
Paul  R.  Karan  '57 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  E.  Karlson 

(Friends) 
Robert  D.  Kasmire,  Jr.  '51 
Susie  Langdon  Kass  '58 
David  L.  Katsky  '63 
David  B.  Kauffman  '62 
William  C.  Kavan  '72 
Eugene  M.  Kay,  Jr.  '59 
Conrad  L.  and  Linda  Woodworth 

Keado  Parent/' 60 
John  B.  and  Katherine  Walker 

Keane  '68/'68 
John  P  Keats  '75 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Keehn 

(Parents) 
DorranceT.  and  Dorothy  Vischi 

Kelly  ■6i/'6o 
Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Kemalian 

(Friend) 
Francis  W.  Kennedy,  Jr.  '59 
Eugene  T.  Keough  '39 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Kerley 

(Parents) 
T.  Michael  and  Erna  Willis  Kerst 

■68/'69 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amin  J.  Khourv 

(Parents) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  N.  Khuri 

(Parents) 
Peter  A.  KindIer'6o 
J.  Paul  Kinloch  '66 
Priscilla  Dillingham  Kissick  '53 
Jack  R.  Kleiderlein  '58 
Kenneth  A.  Klein  '6s 
Edward  D.  Kleinbard  '73 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Kluchka  (Friend) 
Kenneth  G.  Knowles  '53 
Robert  C.  Knowles  '55 
Zurab  S.  Kobiashvili  '64 
Peter  W.  Kopke'sS 
A.  Norman  Koppen  '48 
David  I.  Kramer  '53 
Robert  Kramer  '43 
Ronald  E.  Kramer  'ss 
Steven  Krawiec  '63 
Edward  H.  Kreisler  '33 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Krevitz 

(Parents) 
Michael  D.  Krevor  '65 
Arthur  F.  Kroeger  '33 
George  R.  Krouse,  Jr.  '67 
Christopher  P.  Kunzi  '73 
H.  Charles  Kwasha  '28 
Jovite  La  Bonte,  Jr.  '56 
Dwight  R.  Ladd  '43 


Joseph  L.  Dowling,  Jr.  '47,  (left)  chairman  of  the 
Physicians  Division  of  the  funding  campaign  for 
the  new  medical  building,  hosted  a  dinner  party 
for  his  hard-working  \'olunteers.  Flere  he  and 
John  E\'rard,  a  retired  Medical  Program  faculty 
member,  comment  on  the  success  of  the  fund- 
raising  effort:  $772,o'!7  raised  with  an  additional 
$230,000  challenge  to  the  medical  alumni/ae  for  a 
total  of  $1,022,037. 


President  Swearer  congratulating  De\elopment  staff 
and  volunteers  on  a  successful  Challenge  Year. 


Laurin  L.  Laderoute,  Jr.  '63 

William  E.  Ladin,  Jr.  '63 

Nicholas  P.  Lampshire  '71 

Michael  S.  Lando  '62 

Bernard  P.  Lane  '59 

Robert  H.  Lane  '62 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lanou,  Jr. 

(Parents) 
David  D.  Laufer  '66 
Mr.  James  Laughlin  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  T. 

Laurans  (Friends) 
Mel  S.  Lavitt  '59 
John  B.  Lawlor '47 
James  P.  Lawton  '31 
G.  Myron  and  Barbara  Leach 

'44yFriend 
Jonathan  and  Susan  J.  Leader 

'64/Friend 
Dana  G.  Leavitt  '48 
William  E.  Lebowich  '38 
Harry  Nai-Shee  and  Victoria 

Yu-Lin  Leung  Lee  PhD  '66/'69 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jae  Kul  Lee 

(Parents) 
Wynn  Lee  '63 

Mrs.  Isabelle  Leeds  (Friend) 
FredT.  Leigh ty '37 
Robert  W.  Leonard  '38 
Steven  H.  Lesnik  '62 
Ann  R.  Leven  '62 
Gerald  R.  Levine  '58 
Robert  J.  Levine  '72 
Susan  C.  Levine  '73 
William  A.  and  Gail  Caslowitz 

Levine  '64/' 63 
Edwin,  Jr.,  and  Rita  Gottlieb 

Levis  '5o/'50 
Robert].  Levitt '83 
Karen  Marcuvitz  Levy  '74 
Samuel  H.  Levy  '28 
David  C.  and  Eleanor  Levinson 

Lewis  '57/'59 


M.  Leonard  Lewis  '48 
Albert  Lewitt  '33 
Theodore  I.  Libby  '41 
Ms.  Judy  Licht  (Friend) 
Annette  R.  Lidawer  '79 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Liddell 

(Parents) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Lieber 

(Parents) 
Carl  M.  Lieberman  '59 
John  E.  Liebmann  '41 
Drs.  Gary  and  Jessica  Lighter 

(Parents) 
Douglas  E.  Liman  '88 
Susan  F.  Lincoln  '88 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Linden  (Friend) 
Ruth  Coppen  Lindquist  '38 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilary  Lipsitz 

(Friends) 
Mrs.  Hyman  Lisker  (Friend) 
Bancroft  Littlefield  '34 
Gregory  R.  Lloyd  '70 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gaetano  LoGreco 

(Friends) 
Robert  M.  Long  '60 
William  F.  Long,  Jr.  '49 
Ruth  Hussey  Longenecker  '33 
Robert  F.  Lowe,  Jr.  '61 
Sheldon  B.  Lubin  '56 
Paul  A.  and  E.  Patricia  Synan 

Lucey  '48/'47 
Martin  L.  Ludington  '56 
Susan  S.  Lukesh  '68 
Wing  Tek  Lum  '68 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  OskarF.  Luternauer 

(Friends) 
Nancy  Elaine  Gillaspie 

Luxemburger  '59 
Mary  Sherman  Lycan  '68 
Peter  N.  Lycurgus  '78 
John  K.  Lyden  '57 


Roberts.  Lyle  11 '68 

Ancelin  Vogt  Lynch  '68 

John  B.  Lynch  '49 

Eric  C,  Jr.,  and  Johnetta  Reddix 

MacCalla  '73/' 72 
Janice  MacCaskill  '61 
William  B.  MacColl,  Jr.  '51 
Stuart  R.  MacDonald,  Jr.  '74 
Walter  E.  MacDonald  '47 
Valerie  Brenhouse  Mace  '62 
William  C.  Mack  '68 
Richard  C.  and  Emily  Mott-Smith 

MacKenzie  '61  '62 
Will  Mackenzie  '60 
William  M.  Mackenzie  '31 


Rodnev  N.  Mara  '55 
A.  Richard  Marcus  '57 
Reginald  L.  Marden  '69 
Richard  P.  Margolies  '74 
Ronald  D,  Margolin  (Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Marinelli 

(Parents) 
Louis  J.  Mariorenzi  '77 
Thomas  E.  Mark  '73 
Robert  G.  Markey  '61 
Robert  G.  Markey,  Jr.  '86 
Gerald  H.  Markovvitz  'S3 
Laurence  M.  and  Susan  Lane 

Markowitz  '65/' 66 
Benton  R.  Marks  '71 


Richard  Salomon  '32,  Chancellor  Emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity, received  the  Ehvood  E.  Leonard,  Jr.  '51  Distin- 
guished Achievement  Award  at  the  Ma\'  dinner  of  the 
Corporation  Committee  on  Development.  The  award, 
named  for  one  of  the  Universitv's  most  e\traordinar\' 
volunteers,  is  presented  to  an  individual  who  has 
offered  distinguished  service  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  to  Brown's  fundraising  program. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  he  has  helped  raise, 
Salomon  and  his  wife,  Edna,  are  two  of  Brown's  most 
generous  benefactors. 


Paul  Maddock,  Jr.  '72 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  G.  Maddock 

(Friends) 
Clint  J.  Magnussen '68 
Paul  R.  and  Susan  Miller  Maguire 

'6i/"62 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Maguire  (Parent) 
Jack  G.  Mancuso  '62 
George  A.  and  Nancy  Nickerson 

Manfredi  '6bi"6y 
Anne  Farnsworth  Mann  '60 


Lawrence  D.  Marks  '31 

Jeanne  M.  Maroney  '49 

Robert  A.  Marsello  '52 

A.  Inman  Marshall,  Jr.  '40 

James  W.  Marshall,  Jr.  'si 

Mr.  John  S.  Martin,  Jr.  (Friend) 

Lee  Graves  Martz  's8 

Arthur  Marx,  Jr.  '44 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Marxe 

(Parents) 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Massey 

(Friends) 
Stanley  F.  Mathes  '39 


Yoichi  Matsumiva  PhD  '63 
Mr.  James  P.  Mattern  (Friend) 
Walter  J.  Matthews '33 
Richard  F.  Mauro  '67 
Lucas  B.  Mayer  '38 
Walter  R.  McCarthy  '61 
John  M.  McClain  '49 
Mr.  Norman  E.  McCulloch,  Jr. 

(Friend) 
Robert  F.  McCulloch  '50 
M.  Terry  McEnany  '60 
Kevin  P.  McEnery  '73 
Ms.  Dorothy  McEwen  (Parent) 
Eugene  J.  McGovern  '53 
David  J.  Mclntire  '58 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brady  P.  McKaig 

(Parents) 
Robert  J.  and  Mary  Kelly 

McKenna  '53/'53 
Toni  Bornemann  McKerrow  '63 
Robert  C.  McLaughlin  '60 
Edward  B.  and  M.  Duse  Fisher 

McLean  'S7/'S9 
Bernicestine  McLeod  '68 
Richard  P.  and  Eleanor  Hess 

McMahon  Friend/MA  '54 
Allison  McMillan  '74 
Thomas  B.  McMullen  '62 
Thomas  W  McNeil  '_s8 
James  L.  McNultv  '33 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  McRae,  Jr. 

(Parents) 
David  J.  Meehan  '47 
Peter  Meenan  '63 
Philip  R.  Mehler'56 
Robert  G.  Meisell  '53 
Charles  P.  Meister  '81 
Carol  Drescher  Melamed  '67 
Mr.  Paul  Mellon  (Friend) 
George  A.  Mellor  '37 
Steven  L.  Meltzer  '68 
Walter  A.  and  Gladys  Hebden 

Mengel  '43/ '38 
Charles  W.,  Ill,  and  Carolyn 

Hammond  Merriam  '53/'52 
Richard  D.  Messinger'37 
Ellen  Shaffer  Meyer  '61 
Paul  A.  Meyers  '70 
Barbara  Rothschild  Michaels  '45 
Margaret  C.  Michael  '51 
Arthur  E.  Miller  '22 
George  Miller '59 
Jean  E.  Miller '49 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Miller 

(Parents) 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Miller  (Parent) 
Steven  J.  Miller '78 
William  H.  and  Inabeth 

Rabinowitz  Miller  '53/'56 
Celia  McCuUough  Millward 

PhD  '66 
David  A.  Milot  '58 
Neal  B.  Mitchell,  Jr.  '58 
Paul  D.  Mlotok  PhD  '73 
Robert  K.  Mohr  '66 
Dr.  Jack  Monchik  (Friend) 
Gale  A.  Mondry  '72 
James  R.  Moody  '58 
Bruce  D.  Moore  '71 
F.  Thomas  Moran  '67 


John  S.  Moran,  Jr.  '46 
C.  J.  Morin  MD  '75 
Stephen  J.  Morin  '65 
Kenneth  C.  Morley  '56 
John  E.  Morris  111  '62 
Steven  H.  Moss  '68 
Mr.  Silas  R.  Mountsierlll 

(Friend) 
Jan  R.  Mover  '64 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mrazek 

(Parents) 
Martin  S.  Mueller  '63 
Berit  Spant  Muh  '64 
Robert  G.  Munck  '67 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  1.  Munzer 

'6o/Friend 
Emmet  V.  A.  Murray  '48 
Mr.  J.  Terrence  Murray  (Friend) 
R.  Bruce  Murray,  Jr.  '68 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Myers,  Jr. 

(Parents) 
Harold  Nahigian  PhD  '74 
Peter  D.  Nalle  '69 
Harold  B.  Nash  '41 
Gordon  T.  Neale  '43 
Mr.  Harry  R.  Neilson  (Parent) 
Dorothy  Markoff  Nelson  '35 
Jonathan  M.  Nelson  '77 
Donald  J.  Nenno  11  '72 
James  A.  Neuberger  '68 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neuberger 

(Friends) 
Francis  D.  Newell  '38 
Eugene  D.  Newman  '67 
Dorothy  Noble  Newmarker  '31 
Constance  Morrison  Nichols  '33 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Ninos 

(Friends) 
James  J.  Noonan  '58 
Diane  Lake  Northrop  '54 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Norton 

(Parents) 
Shelton  C.  Noyes  '38 
John  D.  and  Anne  Murphy 

O'Brien  '55/'55 
Mary  C.  O'Brien  '60 
Thomas  L.  and  Grace  Noyes 

O'Connor  'so/'50 
Robert  M.  and  Mildred  Holbrook 

O'Day  '5o/'49 
Leonard  Kirk  O'Donnell  '68 
Dennis  S.  O'Malley  '61 
Alice  J.  0'TooleMS'8s 
Ronald  J.  Offenkrantz  '58 
Charles  B.  Officer,  Jr.  '48 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.  Ohm 

(Parents) 
Mrs.  Beth  Kelisky  Olch  (Friend) 
Joseph  Olney,  Jr.  '36 
David  L.  Olson  '67 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  B.  Onassis 

(Friend) 
Michael  S.  Ostrach  '73 
Valerie  Marie  Parisi  '72 
Arthur  H.  Parker  irs8 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Parker 

(Parents) 


Fred  A.  Parker  '63 

Gardner  and  Barbara  Murphy 

Parker '5«/' 58 
Ollie  Patrell  III  '50 
Patricia  M.  Patricelli  '58 
Edith  Plofsky  Pearlman  '43 
John  VV.  Pearson  '72 
Mrs.  Judith  S.  Peck  (Parent) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  V.  Peck 

(Friends) 
Eugene  Pekow  '52 
Abbv  L.  Perelman  's9 
Mr.  Adam  Perelman  (Friend) 
Mr.  Ronald  O.  Perelman  (Parent) 
Blake  S.  Perkins  '77 
Robert  B.  Perkins  '29 
Stanley  M.  Perl  '60 
Edward  B.  Perlberg  '60 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J. 

Pesmazoglou  (Parents) 
Jordan  H.  Peters,  Jr.  '65 
Michael  M.  Peters  '59 
Mr.  Peter  G.  Peterson  (Parent) 
Frank  A.  Pettrone  '65 
Harold  W.  and  lola  Morse  Pfautz 

•4o/'34 
Charlotte  Perry  Phillips  '25 
Pasquale  V.  Picchione  '58 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Picker 

(Friends) 
Seymour  Pienkny  '56 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 

Pinchbeck  (Friends) 
Mrs.  Nancy  Pitt  (Parent) 
Ronald  E.  Plante  '64 
CarlM.  PlochmanIir72 
James  N.  Plotkin  '70 
Richard  A.  Pollack  '53 
William  A.  and  Jeannette  Jones 

Pollard  '50/'48 
E.  Dexter  Pond,  Jr.  '61 
John  G.  and  Lydia  Briggs  Poole 

■65/'66 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Pordy 

(Parents) 
Susan-Eva  Porter  '87 
Joshua  C.  and  Eileen  M.  Rudden 

Posner  'j\i'-j2 
William  R.  Powers,  Jr.  '66 
Stanley  E.  and  Mary  Thomas 

Pratt  ■33/'ss 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Pritchard 

(Parents) 
Mr.  Seymour  Propp  (Friend) 
Jay  J.  Protass  '60 
David  J.  Purdie,  Jr.  '38 
PaulT.  Putzel'6i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  V.  Quadracci 

(Parents) 
Thomas  H.  Quill,  Jr.  '62 
Mrs.  Jenee  M.  Rabinowitz 

(Friend) 
Ms.  Nancy  N.  Radin  (Parent) 
Richard  J.  Ramsden  '59 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Randall 

(Friends) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Rapaport 

(Parents) 


Starr  Foundation  Scholars  Daniel 
Gagliardo  '91,  Ling  Chen  '88, 
and  Lvnnea  Stephen  '90  are 
shown  following  the  annual 
Scholars  luncheon  at  the  Faculty 
Club.  Not  pictured  is  Dickson 
Chin  '91. 

The  Starr  Foundation  Fund 
was  established  in  1980  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  C.  V.  Starr. 


William  R.  Rawson  '46 

Richard  C.  Reed  '68 

William  R.  and  Mary  Hutchings 

Reed  '74/'73 
Peter  S.  Reichertz '72 
Brian  R.  Reidy  '67 
Juergen  and  Judith  Twiggar 

Reinhardt  '68/'67 
Frederick  L.  Reynolds  '53 
Timm  R.  Reynolds  '68 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Rice  III  (Friend) 
William  and  Barbara  Cranston 

Rice  '38/'4i 
Stephen  W.  Richter  '64 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Beverly 

S.  Ridgely  (Friends) 
W.  Steves  Ring  '67 
Judith  Hexter  Riskind  '62 
Charles  V.  Ristagno  PhD  '70 
Thomas  F.  Robards  '68 
Allan  J.  Robbins'51 
Arthur  S.  and  Judith  Segal 

Robbins  Friend/' 69 
Jackson  W.  and  Ruth  Laudati 

Robinson  'b^l'bb 
Melvin  L.  Robinson  '54 
Hays  R.  Rockwell  '58 
Edward  A.  Rogers  '33 
James  H.  Rogers  '25 
Stephen  Rogers  '36 
Hugh  Rogovin  '33 
Nicolas  S.  Rohatyn  '82 
Paul  G.  Rohrdanz  '41 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Ronick 

(Parents) 
Ruth  Amende  Roosa  '41 
Wendi  B.  Rose  '88 
Robert  J.  Rosen  '63 
David  M.  Rosenbaum  '56 
Alan  S.  Rosenberg  '58 
Harold  J.  Rosenberg  '39 


John  W.  and  Carolvn  Jones 

Rosenblum  '6S'"63 
Mordecai  Rosenfeld  '51 
Babette  Hess  Rosenthal  '63 
Edward  F.  Rosenthal  '67 
Milton  F  and  Frieda  Bojar 

Rosenthal  Friend/'42 
Randolph  E.  Ross  '77 
Mr.  Steven  J.  Ross  (Friend) 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Roth 

(Parents) 
William  B.  Rothman  '73 
G.  Alan  Rothschild  '32 
Steven  A.  Rothstein  '72 
Margaret  Kenny  Rowell  '27 
Robert  C.  and  Willoughby  Ellis 

Royce  '6i/'64 
Richard  L.  and  Helene  Rice 

Rubin  'si  "si 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rubinstein 

(Parents) 
Joan  M.  Ruffle  '69 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rumpler 

(Friends) 
Mr.  Leonard  Rumpler  (Friend) 
John  V.  Russo  '59 
Robert  M.  Rutan,  Jr.  '64 
William  and  Frances  Tompson 

Rutter  Friend/'4i 
Leon  D.  Sadow  '48 
Stephen  M.  Sagar  and  Susan 

Semonoff  '68/'68 
Alexander  Saharian  '36 
Barton  L.  St.  Armand  '63 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  Fernand 

St.  Germain  (Friends) 
Andrew  L.  Salner  '73 
Guida  R.  Salvadore  '51 
Clark  A.  and  Carole  L. 

Sammartino  '39/Friend 


The  Howard  and  Jan  Swearer 
Scholarship  Fund  was  estabUshed 
through  gifts  from  active  and 
former  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 


The  Fund,  which  has  topped 
Sydo.oiKi,  will  be  used  for  under- 
'-;raduate  scholarships,  graduate 
'I'llowships,  and  to  establish 
'iiblic  Service  Scholarships  for 
students  \\-orking  as  \oiunteers 
111  the  non-profit  sector. 


Cameron  H.  Sanders,  Jr.  '54 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic 

P.  Sapirstein  (Parents) 
Marilyn  Sarles  MD  '76 
Kimihiro  Sato  '88 
Mrs.  Taeko  Sato  (Parent) 
Philip  Saunders  '24 
Theodore  F.  Saunders  '75 
Herbert  W.  Savit  '49 
Parkman  Sayward  '25 
PaulM.  Schaffer'58 
Edmund  A.  Schaffzin  '61 
Emily  Park  Scharf  'by 
Louis  J.  and  Carol  Robinson 

Schepp  'jii'yi 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  A.  Scherl 

(Parents) 
Edwin  J.  and  Phoebe  Merrill 

Schermerhorn  '34:'36 
Mr.  Stuart  B.  Schimmel  (Friend) 
Alice  D.  Schmeider'23 
William  C.  Schnell  '63 
Judith  Sanow  Schrier  '85 
Anne  Jacobson  Schutte  '62 
David  C.  Scott,  Jr.  '36 
John  S.  Scott  '50 
William  W.  Scott  '59 
Thomas  P.  Sculco  '65 
John  Sculley  '61 
Palmer  Sealy,  Jr.  '58 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Seaman,  Jr 

(Parents) 
Kevin  A.  Seaman  '69 
Edward  M.  Segall  '52 
Ralph  H.  Seifert  '50 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  W  Seiff 

(Parents) 
RobertJ.  Selig'58 
Carl  H.  Seligson  '56 


Philip  A.  Sellar  '63 

Jane  Pett  Semniel  '61 

Peter  E.  Senkowski  '69 

Steven  Hugh  Sewall  '61 

Louis  A.  Sgarzi  '38 

Michael  L.  Shafer  '71 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Shapiro 

(Parents) 
Peter  A.  and  Gail  Greenberg 

Shapiro  '66i'6j 
Merrill  B.  Shattuck  '48 
Joseph  W.  Shaw  '37 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Shea  (Friend) 
Dean  Harriet  W.  and  Philip 

Sheridan  (Friends) 
James  M.  Sheridan  '82 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  U.  Shiplev 

(Parents) 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Shonteld 

(Parents) 
Thomas  S.,  Jr.,  and  Margaret 

Kudzma  Shore  '6i/'6i 
Ms.  Diane  M.  Shott  (Friend) 
Janet  L.  Showers  '73 
John  W.  Shuck  '74 
Mr.  David  Clark  Shute  (Parent) 
Peter  M.  Shutkin'56 
Theodore  Shwartz  '81 
Santina  L.  Siena  '73 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  M.  Silver 

(Friends) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  1.  Silver 

(Parents) 
William  Silver  '59 
Noel  L.  Silverman  '52 
Leslie  M.  Silverstein  '58 
Mrs.  Martin  M.  Silverstein 

(Friend) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Simon 

(Parents) 
Richard  M.  Simon  '64 
Mr.  Clarke  Simonds  (Friend) 


Dr  Arun  K.  Singh  (Friend) 

Ann  Sherman  Skiba  '66 

John  M.  Skonberg  '67 

William  T.  Slick,  Jr.  '49 

Mark  S.  Slonim  '65 

Louis  Smadbeck  '42 

Jeffrey  R  Small  '63 

Jonathan  A.  Small  '64 

Andrew  K.  Smith  '55 

Dr.  Caldwell  W.  Smith  (Friend) 

Eleanor  Lincigren  Smith  '63 

Eleanor  Smith  '31 

LricC.  Smith  '67 

James  C.  Smith,  Jr.  '59 

Morton  Smith  '37 

Orin  R.  Smith  '57 

Stedman  W.  Smith  '36 

WellesleyJ.  Smith '61 

David  A.  Snyder  '71 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  Snyder 

(Parents) 
Edwin  S.  Soforenko  '36 
Bernice  Parvey  Solish  '43 
Ms.  Elizabeth  T.  Sollenberger 

(Friend) 
Jay  L.  Solod  '30 
Richard  L.  Solomon  '40 
Robert  Donald  Solomon  '71 
E.  Paul  and  Joan  Wernig 

Sorenson  '71 '"72 
Richard  W.  Sorenson  '66 
Daniel  C.  Soriano,  Jr.  '60 
William  J.  Soriano  '71 
Laurence  T.  Sorkin  '64 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Stahr 

(Parents) 
C.  William  Stamm  '58 
William  D.  Stamper  '61 
Peter  M.  Standish  '54 
Georgia  W.  Stanley  '89 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  C.  Stanley 

(Parents) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  E.  Starkins 

(Parents) 


Mrs.  John  K.  Starkweather 

(Friend) 
Jill  Forman  Starr  '61 
W.  Seidell  Steiger  '34 
Michael  L.  Stein  '62 
Elizabeth  S.  Steinberg  '88 
Eugenia  Shao  and  Neil  D. 

Steinberg  'jjl'y^ 
George  H.  Stephenson  '57 
Mr.  Leonard  Stern  (Parent) 
Walter  G.  Stern  '54 
William  C.  Sternfeld  '67 
Jay  Stevens  '62 
James  M.  Stewart  '6s 
Roger  E.  and  Helen  Heckel 

Stoddard  '57/'36 
James  H.  Stoehr  '51 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Julius  Stoll,  Jr. 

(Friends) 
Chauncey  M.,  Jr.,  and  Muriel 

Baker  Stone  '38/'37 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  G.  Storr 

(Parents) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Straetz 

(Friends) 
Michael  E.  Strem  '58 
Ms.  Doris  E.  Striar  (Friend) 
Gaylord  M.  and  Edith  Leverenz 

Stunkel  Friend/'67 
Diane  Surle  Stupay  '56 
William  H.,  Jr.,  and  Christine 

Hardy  Sudell  '65/'68 
Cornelius  H.  Sullivan,  Jr.  '71 
Joseph  F.  Sullivan,  Jr.  '63 
Stephen  F.  Sullivan  '67 
Ruth  Mann  Sumberg  '40 
Steven  M.  Sumberg  '67 
Mrs.  Charles  Summerfield 

(Friend) 
John  A.  Summerfield  '55 
Christopher  J.  Sumner '68 
Vera  Matteson  Sundquist  '29 
Harrison  Sussman  '48 
Gordon  D.  Swaffield  '43 


Edgar  W.  Swanson,  Jr.  '50 
Robert  L.  Sweeney  '57 
Kent  M.  Swig  '83 
Paul  E.  Sydlowski  '63 
EugeniuszT.  Szczepanski  '58 
Ira  L.  Tannenbaum  '62 
Charles  D.  Tansey  '74 
Edward  M.  Tapper  '57 
Martin  L.  Tarpy  '37 
Joseph  L.  Tauro  '53 
Anne  Robb  Taylor  PhD  '68 
Charles  E.  Taylor  '81 
Cordon  K.  and  Lvdia  Teal 

PhD'31/Friend 
Paul  E  Thomas  '28 
Robert  M.  and  Jean  Gordon 

Thomas  '38/'38 
David  B.  Thurston  '71 
John  H.,  Jr.,  and  Joan  Kopf 

Tiedemann  Friend/'sS 
Carev  H.  Timbreli  '74 
HowardW.  Tindall,  Jr.  48 
William  J.  Tingue  '62 
Olive  Richards  Tompkins  '28 
Reade  Y.  Tompson  '40 
Glenn  Tonneson  '69 
J.  Rav  and  Marv  Bromage  Topper 

'52''53 
Margaret  J.  Tormey  '84 
Robert  A.  Tourigney  '41 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Towers 

(Parents) 
Richard  J.  and  Esther  Bouchard 

Trac\'  '46/'46 
Susan  Shea  Trescher  '21 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Tuohey 

(Parents) 
James  E.  Turner  '32 
Beth  Turtz  '77 
Kathr\'n  Mast  Uhde  '7.S 
Frederick  C.  Ulbrich,  Jr.  '53 
Sanford  Ullman  '67 
Richard  G.,  Jr.,  and  Deborah 

Crittenden  Unruh  '6i/'6i 
Susan  L.  Van  Diepen  '75 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Van  Dusen 

(Friends) 
.Alfred  B.  Van  Liew  II  '57 
Judith  M.  Van  Riper  '65 
Henry  A.  Vandersip  '56 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vardis 

Vardinovannis  (Parents) 
Rene  D.  and  Pamela  Howard 

Varrin  '73/'73 
Dr.  Armand  D.  and  Nancy 

Russell  Versaci  Friend/MA  '71 
Susan  Hubbard  Vojta  '37 
Barbara  Bahnson  Volcker  '52 
Ms.  Suzanne  Hardt  Voll  (Parent) 
Paul  T.  von  Oeven  '71 
JohnV.Wagner,  Jr. '68 
Michael  T.  Wallace,  Jr.  '77 
Gloria  Rosenhirsch  Wallick  '53 
CharlesA.  Walsh,  Jr.  '38 
Frederick  R.  Walsh,  Jr.  '77 


W.  Terence  and  Patricia  Walker 

Walsh  '65/'63 
Mrs.  Carol  Fain  Walters  (Friend) 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  J.  Waltzman 

(Parents) 
Robert  W.  Watson  '58 
James  Watt '67 
Charles  H.,  Ill,  and  Patricia 

Watts  '47/Friend 
L.  Austin  Weeks  '46 
Lawrence  E.  Weene  '39 
Lawrence  Clifton  Wei  '71 
Mr.  Walter  Herschel  Weil  (Parent) 
Steven  J.  Weinstein  '71 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Weiss 

(Parents) 
Eugene  F.  and  Dorothy  Williams 

Wells  Friend  '32 
Anne  Minot  Wenzel  '54 
Michael  C.  Weston  '60 
Frank  J.  Wezniak  '54 
David  A.  Wheatland  '63 
Robert  W.  Whipple  '47 
Augustus  A.  White  111  '57 
Gerald  I.  White '66 
Jonathan  S.  Whitlock  '70 
Judith  Cameron  Whittaker  '59 
Colin  D.  Whyte  '66 
IsaacH.  Whyte,  Jr.  '36 
Dr.  Gunter  Widmaier  (Parent) 
Thomas  F.  and  Louise  Ladd 

Wiener  '37''58 
Winthrop  V.  Wilbur,  Jr.  '53 
Nicholas  B.  Willard  '61 
David  R.  Williams  III  '71 
Gordon  R.  Williams,  Jr.  '63 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H. 

Williams  III  (Parents) 


Ms.  Kathleen  R.  Wilmerding 

(Friend) 
Frank  E.  Wilson  '42 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  G.  Wilson 

(Parents) 
Samuel  J.  and  Edythe  Olevson 

Winslow  Friend/'3i 
Edward  and  Elizabeth  Young 

Winsor  Friend/'24 
Gloria  Markoff  Winston  '48 
Jessica  A.  Winston  '88 
John  M.  Wolcott  '68 
W.  Irving,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  Harris 

Wolf  Friend/'4i 
David  P.  Wolk  '61 
Martin  and  Jean  Callahan 

Wolman  '58/'59 
Ms.  Lygia  Adora  Wong  (Parent) 
William  R  Wood  '78 
Harold  A.,  Jr.,  and  Karen  Discoli 

Woodcome  '68/' 69 
Ramsey  L.  Woodworth  '63 
Trevor  R.  Worrell  '74 
William  C.  Worthington,  Jr.  '61 
Agnes  Wrinn  '45 
Barbara  Wriston  MA  '42 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Wu 

(Parents) 
Mr.  Christopher  Angus  Wurtele 

(Parent) 
Mr.  William  W.  Wyman  (Parent) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Yankelovieh 

(Friends) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yawand-Wossen 

Mangasha  (Parents) 
Bruce  D.  and  Marilyn  Mapes 

Yeutter  '57/Friend 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Young 

'23/Friend 


Phyllis  Baldwin  Young  '45 
Alan  J.  Zametkin  '73 
Joseph  D.  Zamore  '66 
Thelma  Chun-Hoon  Zen  '48 
Francis  J.  Zeronda  '75 
Lawrence  R.  Zielinski  '68 
Jerold  Zieselman  '57 
Jeremy  G.  Zimmerman  '63 
Robert  B.  Zink  '72 
William  J.  and  Nancy  Steinhaus 

Zisson  '63/'65 
Arnold  Zousmer  '63 
David  J.  ZuccOni  '55 

Anonymous  (19) 


Vavtan  Gregorian,  (right).  Brown's  president- 
elect, is  shown  with  University  Librarian 
Merrily  Taylor  and  Chancellor  Emeritus 
Richard  Salomon  '32  at  a  Commencement 
Forum  in  Mav.  Gregorian,  president  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  spoke  on  "The 
Book  and  the  People  of  the  Book"  in  commem- 
oration of  the  Brown  Library's  acquisition  of 
its  two  millionth  volume. 


Estates 


Estate  of  Jerome  P.  Anthony  '49 
Estate  of  George  E  Bliven  '15 
Estate  of  Gladys  C.  Burton 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Harry  Chun-Hoon  '32 
Estate  of  Ruth  M.  Clark  (Friend) 
Estate  of  Dorothy  P.  Crossley 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Janet  H.  Douglas 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Wendell  R.  Erickson  '19 
Estate  of  Rose  M.  Finkelstein  '22 
Estate  of  Constance  Haley 

Flinn  '21 
Estate  of  Mary  L.  Foss  (Friend) 
Estate  of  Paul  Rupert  Gast  '20 
Estate  of  Seth  B.  Gifford  '20 
Estate  of  Susan  E.  Glover  (Friend) 
Estate  of  C.  Woodbury 

Gorman  '38 
Estate  of  Edward  N.  Hartley 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Richard  W. 

Horsefield  '24 
Estate  of  Marion  E.  Kalkman  '28 
Estate  of  Charles  D.  Koechling  '22 
Estate  of  Ruth  F.  Levy  '36 
Estate  of  Albert  A.  List  (Friend) 
Estate  of  Hope  R  Litchfield 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Paul  L.  Maddock  '33 
Estate  of  Grace  A.  McAuslan  '28 
Estate  of  Theodore  J.  Mentel  '56 


Estate  of  J.  William 

Middendorf 's9 
Estate  of  Margaret  M.  Ogden 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Virginia  B.  Orwig 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Fred  B.  Perkins  '19 
Estate  of  Albert  G.  Pierce  (Friend) 
Estate  of  Evelyn  Pierce  (Friend) 
Estate  of  Marian  Sampson 

Potter  '22 
Estate  of  Madeline  D.  Ross 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Clyde  T.  Salisbury 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Janet  M.  Shaw  '39 
Estate  of  William  J.  Smith  '27 
Estate  of  Martha  Barris  Ta\'lor 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Rupert  C.  Thompson 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Ellsworth  E.  Wallace  '34 
Estate  of  Raymond  B. 

Weatherby  '29 
Estate  of  Harold  B.  Wetherbee  '25 
Estate  of  Frank  J.  Williams 

(Friend) 
Estate  of  Virginia  Wright  '28 


Corporations 

3M  Foundation 
AMP  Incorporated 
ARCO  Foundation 
AT&T  Foundation 
AT&T  Technologies 
Advanced  Environmental 

Research  Group,  Inc. 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 

Foundation 
Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc. 
Albert  Bennett  &  Co.  Inc. 
Alcoa  Foundation 
Allen  &  Company,  Inc. 
Allendale  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 
Allied-Signal  Inc.  Foundation 
American  Cvanamici  Company 
American  Express  Foundation 
American  International 

Group,  Inc. 
Amica  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 
Amoco  Foundation,  Inc. 
Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Augat  Inc. 

B.  A.  Ballou  &  Company,  Inc. 
Bank  of  Boston  Corporation 
Bank  of  New  England 
Bankers  Trust  Company 
Bell  Communications 

Research,  Inc. 
Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co. 
Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield 

of  Rhode  Island 
The  Boeing  Company 
Bonanza  Bus  Lines,  Inc. 


Borg-Warner  Foundation,  Inc. 
Boston  Edison  Foundation 
Bright  Lights  Theatre  Company 
The  Brunswick  Foundation 
Buell  Industries,  Inc. 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc. 
The  Burroughs  Wellcome  Fund 
CIGNA  Corporation 
CPC  International,  Inc. 
Campbell  Soup  Company 
Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc. 
Carter-Wallace,  Inc. 
Chamber  Music  America,  Inc. 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Chemical  Bank 
Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc. 
Chubb  &  Son,  Inc. 
CITICORP/CITIBANK 
Citizens  Bank 
Codex  Corporation 
Colgate  Palmolive  Company 
Consolidated  Edison  Company 

of  New  York 
Contel  Data  Services  Corp. 
Continental  Corporation 

Foundation 
Frederick  W.  Cook  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  Foundation 
Cranston  Foundation 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 
The  Currier  Gallery  of  Art 
Davol  Inc. 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 
Delaware  Management  Co.  Inc. 
Delorean  Research  Ltd. 

Partnership 
Digital  Equipment 

Corporation/Electronics 

Education  Foundation 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 

Incorporated 
The  Dun  &:  Bradstreet 

Corporation  Foundation 
Dynatech  Corporation 
EG&G  Foundation 
ETCO  Incorporated 
Eastland  Bank 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Engelhard  Corporation 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  U,  S. 
Ethyl  Corporation 
Exxon  Education  Foundation 
Federated  Department 

Stores,  Inc. 
The  Fidelity  Bank 
Fidelity  Foundation 
Firestone  Trust  Fund 
First  Boston  Foundation  Trust 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

Foundation 
Fleet'Norstar  Financial  Group 
The  Foothill  Group,  Inc. 
Forbes  Foundation 
Ford  Motor  Company 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Frontier  Capital  Management  Co. 
Fujisankei  Communications 

International,  Inc. 
GTE 

GTECFi  Corporation 
The  Gannett  Foundation,  Inc. 
GenCorp  Foundation,  Inc. 
General  Dynamics  Corporation 
The  General  Electric  Foundation 
The  General  Foods  Fund,  Inc. 
General  Mills  Foundation 
Gilbane  Building  Company 
The  Gillette  Charitable  and 

Educational  Foundation 
P.  H.  Glatfelter  Company 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company 
Frederic).  Graberand  Company 
Hallmark  Cards 
Hasbro,  Inc. 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

Foundation 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 
Honeywell  Inc. 
Household  International 
IBM  Corporation 
IB]  Schroder  Bank  &  Trust 

Company 
IDS  Financial  Ser\'ices,  Inc. 
ITT  Company 
International  Paper  Company 

Foundation 
James  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Companies 
Johnson  &  Higgins 
Johnson  &  Johnson 
The  Kendall  Company 

Foundation 
J.  J.  Kenny  Company,  Inc. 
Kidder  Peabody  Foundation 
M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Korea  Tungsten  Mining 

Company 


Laser  Fare  Ltd. 

Eli  Lilly  &  Company 

Lotus  Deyelopment  Corporation 

MONY  Financial  Services 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  Hanover 

Foundation 
Martin  Marietta  Corporation 

Foundation 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company  and  its 

Charitable  Trust 
Matsushita  Foundation 
The  May  Department  Stores 

Company 
The  McGraw-Hill 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Mead  Corporation 

Foundation 
Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Merck  Company  Foundation 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Company,  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 
Midlantic  National  Bank 
Milliken  &  Company 
Miriam  Anesthesia,  Inc. 
Mitre  Corporation 
Mobil  Foundation,  Inc. 
Monsanto  Fund 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.  Inc. 
Morgan-Worcester,  Inc. 
Morton  Thiokol,  Inc. 
Motorola  Foundation 
NCR  Corporation 
Narragansett  Electric  Company 
Narragansett  Improvement  Co. 
National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  New  England 
New  England  Telephone 
New  York  Life  Foundation 


New  York  Telephone  Company 
The  New  York  Times  Company 

Foundation 
The  Newport  Creamery 
Northeast  Utilities 
The  Northern  Trust  Company 
Northwestern  National  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
Old  Stone  Bank  Charitable 

Foundation 
Original  Bradford  Soap 

Works,  Inc. 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 
Oxford  Industries,  Inc. 
PPG  Industries  Foundation 
PQ  Corporation 
Pacific  Telesis  Foundation 
Palisades  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc. 
The  Peat  Marwick  Mitchell 

Foundation 
PepsiCo  Foundation,  Inc. 
Pfizer,  Inc. 
Philip  Morris,  Inc. 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

International,  Inc. 
Primerica  Foundation 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Fund 
Providence  Journal  Charitable 

Foundation 
The  Prudential  Foundation 
Prudential  Property  &  Casualty 

Insurance 
The  Quaker  Oats  Foundation 
RCA  Corporation 
RJR  Nabisco  Incorporated 
Radiation  Oncology  Associates 
Raytheon  Company 
The  Reader's  Digest  Foundation 
Republic  National  Bank 

of  New  York 
Revlon  Health  Care  Group 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries  Inc. 


The  National  Chairman  of  the  Brown  Annual  Fund  , 
H.  Anthom-  Ittleson  'ho,  and  Marianne  Ittleson  share  after 
dinner  coffee  with  Robert  'bi  and  Eugenie  Birch  aboard 
the  yacht  Highlander  in  New  York.  The  occasion  was  a 
party  hosted  by  Tim  and  Anne  Harrison  Forbes,  both 
class  of  '76,  which  included  a  number  of  alumni/ae 
members  of  Reunion  classes  and  Brown  parents. 


RI  Hospital  Trust  National  Bank 
Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation 
S.  N.  E.T. 
Salomon,  Inc. 
Sanders  Associates,  Inc. 
Schlumberger  Foundation 
Schulte  Roth  &  Zabel 
Scott  Paper  Company 

Foundation 
The  Sears-Roebuck  Company 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Shaklee  Corp. 

Shell  Companies  Foundation,  Inc. 
Simon  &  Schuster 
Sonat,  Inc. 

Southmark  Foundation 
Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 
The  Stanley  Works 
Stanley-Bostich,  Inc. 
Stellar  Computer,  Inc. 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 
Stone  and  Webster  Engineering 

Corporation 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Surgical  Group  Engineering 

Corporation 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Syntex  Corporation 
TRW  Foundation 
Technical  Analysis  Corporation 
Teepak,  Inc. 
Texaco  Philanthropic 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Texas  Instruments  Foundation 
Ticor  Foundation 
Timelines,  Inc. 
Times  Mirror  Foundation 
Towers  Perrin  Forster  Crosby 
Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Travelers  Corporation 
Trifari,  Krussman  and  Fishel,  Inc. 
Marcia  Brady  Tucker 

Foundation,  Inc. 
UNISYS 
U  S  West,  Inc. 
United  Jersey  Banks 
United  Technologies  Corporation 
The  Upjohn  Company 
United  States  Gypsum 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Warner  Communications  Inc. 
Washington  Post  Co. 
Waste  Management,  Inc. 
Wells  Fargo  &  Company 

Foundation 
Westinghouse  Educational 

Foundation 
Westview  Press 
Worcester  Envelope  Company 
The  Xerox  Foundation 
The  Arthur  Young 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Zayre  Foundation 

Anonymous  (3) 


Foundations 

Louis  and  Anne  Abrons 

Foundation 
George  I.  Alden  Trust 
American  Foundation  for 

AIDS  Research 
Baxt  Fund  Trust 
The  Block  Grausman  Fund 
Fleet  National  Bank/Trustee  of 

the  Everett  F.  Boyden  Trust 
Brown  University  Upper 

Midwest  Fund 
Alfred  G.  Burnham  Donor 

Fund,  Inc. 
Carnegie  Corporation  of 

New  York 
Mary  Dexter  Chafee  Fund 
The  Champlin  Foundations 
The  Cherry  Foundation 
Chicago  Community  Trust 
The  Marilyn  B.  and  Stanley 

L.  Cohen  Foundation 
Eve  and  Simon  Colin  Foundation 
Compton  Foundation,  Inc. 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation 
The  Danforth  Foundation,  Inc. 
Day  Family  Foundation 
The  Deafness  Research 

Foundation 
Dorot  Foundation 
The  Camille  and  Henrv  Dreyfus 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Joseph  Drown  Foundation 
Dystonia  Medical  Research 

Foundation 
Edgehill  Newport  Foundation 
The  Ellwood  Foundation 
Ford  Foundation 
Arnold  D.  Frese  Foundation,  Inc. 
GFl/Knoll  International 

Foundation 
Genesis  Foundation 
Thomas  &  William  Gilbane 

Foundation 
The  Grass  Foundation,  F  A. 

Simeone  Trustee  Fund 


The  Greenburg-May  Foundation 

Inc. 
Fiaffenreffer  Family  Fund 
The  John  A.  Hartford 

Foundation,  Inc. 
William  and  Flora  Hewlett 

Foundation 
Harvey  C.  Hubbell  Trust 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  Memorial 

Foundation 
ILSI  Research  Foundation 
International  Educational 

Foundation 
Ittleson  Foundation 
The  Jaffe  Foundation 
The  Japan  Foundation 
The  James  M.  Johnston  Trust 
Max  Kade  Foundation  Inc. 
Kane-Barrengos  Foundation 


W.  M.  Keck  Foundation 
VV.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation 
Kettering  Foundation 
Esther  A.  and  Joseph 

Klingenstein  Fund,  Inc. 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation 
B.  B.  Lederer  Sons  Foundation 
June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 

Incorporated 
Lilly  Endowment  Inc. 
The  Lucius  N.  Littauer 

Foundation 
The  Henry  Luce  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Ruth  and  Samuel  Markoff 

Foundation 
The  William  E  Marlar  Memorial 

Foundation 
G.  Harold  and  Leila  Y.  Mathers 

Charitable  Foundation 
James  S.  McDonnell  Foundation 
The  Andrew  W.  Mellon 

Foundation 
The  Milheim  Foundaticin 
National  Foundation  for  Ileitis 

and  Colitis 
New  England  Foundation  for 

the  Arts 
Ocean  State  Charities  Trust 
The  Pew  Memorial  Trust 
Albin  Polasek  Foundation,  Inc. 
Frederick  H.  Prince 

Testamentary  Trust 
RGK  Foundation 
R.  I.  Hospital  Orthopaedic 

Foundation 
The  Rhode  Island  Foundation 

On  behalf  of  the  following  1 1 

donors  and  other  donors  to 

the  Foundation: 

Charles  V.  Chapin  Fund 
Anne  Elizabeth  Chase  Fund 
Corning  Scholarship  Fund 


Alan  Shawn  Feinstein  Fund 
Elizabeth  and  James  Fletcher 

Fund 
Haffenreffer  Family  Fund 
Herbert  E.  Hopkins  Fund 
Louisa  D.  Sharpe  Metcalf  Fund 
Providence  Plantations  Cluh 

Memorial  Fund 
Henry  A.  Stearns  Fund 
and  one  anonymous  donor 

R.  I.  Hospital  Surgery 
Foundation 

Robbins  Foundation,  Inc. 

Rockefeller  Family  and 
Associates 

Rockefeller  Foundation 

Fred  M.  Roddv  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Leonard  Rumpler 
Foundation 

Ryder  System  Charitable  Fund 

Richard  &  Edna  Salomon 
Foundation 

The  Fred  M.  Seed  Foundation 

The  Senville  Foundation 

The  Sharpe  Family  Foundation 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 

The  Spencer  Foundation 

The  Albert  and  Marie  Steinert 
Foundation 

Stillwater  Foundation 

Solon  E.  Summerfield 
Foundation,  Inc. 

Uris  Brothers  Foundation,  Inc. 

Archie  D.  and  Bertha  H.  Walker 
Foundation 

The  Whitaker  Foundation 

Anonymous  (6) 


Associations  and  Group  Benefactors 


American  Cancer  Society 

The  American  Heart  Association/ 

Rhode  Island  Affiliate,  Inc. 
American  Chemical  Society /The 

Petroleum  Research  Fund 
The  American  Medical 

Association/Education  & 

Research  Foundation 
The  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown 

University 
Association  of  Class  Officers 
Brown  Class  of  1926 
Brown  Class  of  1928 
Brown  Class  of  1931 
Brown  Class  of  1948 
Brown  Class  of  1949 
Brown  Student  Agencies,  Inc. 
Brown  University  Club  of  Boston 
Brown  University  Club 

of  Cape  Cod 
Brown  University  Club  of 

Fairfield  Countv 


Brown  University  Club 

of  Georgia 
Brown  University  Club  of 

New  York  City 
Brown  University  Club  of 

Westchester 
Council  for  Chemical 

Research,  Inc. 
Federal  National  Mortgage 

Association 
The  Japan  Association  of  Private 

Colleges  and  Universities 
Jewish  Federation  of  Rhode 

Island-Endowment  Fund 
Joint  Oceanographic 

Institutions,  Inc. 
Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity 
Leukemia  Society  of 

America,  Inc. 
March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 

Foundation/Rhode  Island 

Chapter 


Pembroke  Class  of  1957 
Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 

Association  Foundation 
Psychonomic  Society  Inc. 
St.  Martin  de  Porres  Family  Guild 
UNDP/World  Bank/WHO  Special 
Program  for  Research  and 
Training  in  Tropical  Diseases 

Anonymous  (1) 
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The  Year 
Brown  Rose 
to  the 
Occasion 


At  was  an  exciting  year.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  '1881  was  narrowly 
defeated  for  the  presidency  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Jazz  was  sweep- 
ing the  country.  Boston  defeated 
Brooklyn  to  take  the  World  Series. 
And  how  did  the  year  begin?  With 
the  blossoming  of  a  new  tradition  — 
the  Rose  Bowl.  And  Brown  was  there. 

Now  you  can  own  this  colorful 
reminder  — a  20"  by  26"  four-color 
reproduction  of  the  original  issued 
in  19 16 —  of  what  a  year  that  was, 
the  year  of  the  first  Rose  Bowl  and 
the  last  time  Brown  would  compete 
there. 

>c 


Order  form 

Brown  Alumni  Mt)nthly 
Brown  University  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  0Z9 1 : 


Please  send  me poster(s)  celebrating 

Brown  football  at  $7  each  (includes 
postage  and  handling). 


Make  checks  payable  to  Brown 
University.  Allow  three  to  four  weeks 
for  deliverv. 


The  finest  a  penny 
could  send 


By  Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey 


here  is  something  about  a  picture: 
Worth  a  thousand  words,  the  ancient 
Chinese  saying  has  it.  Ivan  Turgenev 
mused  that  "A  picture  shows  me  at  a  glance  what 
it  takes  dozens  of  pages  in  a  book  to  expound. "  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  about 
thirty  years  after  Turgenev  wrote  Fnthcrs  and  Sons, 
the  invention  of  the  picture  postcard  gave  new 
meaning  to  his  thought.  Black  and  white  pho- 
tographs were  printed  on  heavy  card  stock,  fre- 
cjuently  hand-tinted  to  look  lifelike,  and  sent 
'round  the  world  for  a  penny  stamp.  Every  little 
town  had  its  cards,  says  historian  William  Mc- 
Loughlin,  who  has  amassed  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  old  Rhode  Island  postcards.  Travelers  to 
Narragansett  or  Sakonnet  or  the  big  city  of  Provi- 
dence would  send  their  friends  pictures  of  the 
sights  they  were  seeing.  One  of  the  sights  in  the 
city,  of  course,  was  Brown  University,  and  post- 
cards were  made  of  just  about  every  edifice,  that 
was  vaguely  photogenic;  Carrie  Tower,  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  the  Van  Wickle  Gates,  Cae- 
sar Augustus,  University  Hall.  There  were  scenes 


of  Commencement,  and  special  cards  printed  for 
the  announcement  of  football  scores,  many  with 
photographs  of  the  team  in  uniform. 

Brown's  Archives,  which  house  all  manner  of 
college  memorabilia  as  well  as  more  somber  arti- 
facts of  the  University's  record,  boast  a  healthy 
half-shoebox  of  campus  postcards.  Most  of  them 
were  printed  between  1900  and  World  War  I,  when 
McLoughlin  says  postcards  began  to  lose  favor  as 
other  media  took  hold.  The  best  of  the  cards,  he 
says,  were  tinted  and  printed  in  Germany,  and  as  a 
result  they  show  some  imaginative  interpretations 
of  what  colors  buildings  should  be.  Tiny  people 
were  painted  in,  and  vivid  sunsets  were  added.  In 
addition  to  the  "scenic  attraction"  cards  are  a 
handful  that  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  by 
students:  rotogravure  prints  of  traditional  student 
pranks,  missives  from  hazed  freshmen  to  their  tor- 
turers, and  University  Archivist  Martha  Mitchell's 
favorite:  a  shot  of  a  football  player's  cleated  foot. 
Herewith  a  handful  of  the  finest  a  penny  could 
send. 
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From  their  installation  in 
1901,  the  Van  Wickle  Gates 
have  been  the  subject  of 
dozens  of  postcards,  some 
of  which  have  identified 
them  as  the  "Van  Winkle 
Gates. "  This  early  photo- 
graph shows  University 
Hall  covered  with  stucco;  it 
was  removed  in  1905. 


A  panel  in  the  center  of  the 
card  at  left  opened  to  reveal 
an  accordion-pleated  tour 
of  the  campus,  with  pho- 
tographs of  major  build- 
ings. The  card  was  donated 
to  Archives  by  Charles  Till- 
ingbast  '32. 
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RST  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 


Although  some  ol  the  turn-of-the-century  cards  re- 
veal buildings  long  lost  to  construction  crews, 
others  show  little  change.  The  view  of  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting  House  with  McKim,  Mead,  and 
White's  State  House  dome  on  the  far  right  in  the 
distance  is  much  the  same  today. 

(Below)  In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
horse-drawn  carriages  lined  up  outside  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting  House  as  the  seniors  filed  in  Com- 
mencement Day.  A  decade  later,  the  automobile 
replaced  the  buggy. 
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S^P£RC/Uol;s 
OBNOXIOUS 

PARS/MON/OUS 
^^POCR/T/CAL 

OVER-CONF/DENT 
MEALy.MOL/THED 
OSTENTAT/OL/S 


Greeting:- 


Pembroke,  Brown  Uniwersilj,  Prosldence,  R.  I. 


In  the  early  days,  an  ana- 
tomically complete  Caesar 
Augustus  watched  over  the 
Front  Campus.  He  lost  his 
right  arm  to  the  falling 
branch  of  an  elm  during  the 
1938  hurricane.  When  the 
waters  abated,  the  arm  was 
found  at  the  foot  of  College 
Hill.  The  statue  was  moved 
to  its  present  location  in 
Hughes  Court  in  1952. 


Hazing  was  one  of  the 
chief  pleasures  of  newly 
promoted  sophomores, 
who  would  single  out 
freshmen  and  subject 
them  to  all  manner  of  hu- 
miliations. Insubordinate 
the  class  of  1909  took  its 
revenge  in  postcard  form 


Pembroke  Hall  received  a 
glowing  countenance  in 
this  1907  card.  The  back- 
ground is  tinted  with  a 
vivid  pink  and  blue  sunset, 
and  the  windows  of  the 
building  are  printed  with 
gold  leaf,  which  shimmers 
as  the  card  is  tilted,  giving 
them  an  eerily  lifelike  qual- 
ity, similar  to  the  effect  of 
later  3-D  postcards.  On  oth- 
er early-twentieth-century 
cards,  silver  glitter  adorns 
the  Van  Wickle  gates  and 
the  fagades  of  various 
buildings  on  campus. 
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This  ermine-draped  football 
fan  was  popularized  in 
"The  University  Girl  Se- 
ries, "  printed  in  Berlin  for 
Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons. 
"Art  Publishers  to  their 
Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen. "  Her  colleague,  be- 
low, looked  more  sporting 
with  a  Gibson  girl  hair-do 
and  Brown  sweater.  The 
lyrics  to  her  chant  were  less 
inspired,  however  She  was 
from  Tuck's  "New  England 
College  Series. "  The  nattily 
attired  Brunonian  at  far 
right  bore  an  advertisement 
forF.E.  Ballou  Co.,  "Home 
of  Good  Shoes  and  Ho- 
siery, "  on  the  corner  of 
Weybosset  and  Eddy 
streets  in  Providence.  The 
ad  promised  the  finest  in 
1911  spring  footwear: 
"Patent  Leathers,  Tans, 
Gun-Metal,  White  -  all  the 
vogue  this  spring. " 


PAH  -"RAH  -  "RAH  -"RAH  - 

•RAH-"RAH-B--R-0-W-N 

BPOWN  -BT^OWN-B'ROWN 
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Junior  Week  -  at  three 
days,  a  short  week  indeed  - 
made  up  for  its  brevity  with 
ludicrous  stunts,  baseball, 
and  theater  Inaugurated  by 
the  class  of  1902,  it  became 
the  traditional  occasion  for 
the  Junior  Prom  (an  event 
the  Providence  Journal  duly 
chronicled,  each  year  re- 
porting the  names  of  ladies 
attending  and  details  of 
their  dress).  But  it  was  in 
Junior  Jinx  that  the  Brown 
men  showed  their  mettle. 
In  1907  the  cast  included 
Jonah,  who  floated  around 
Colgate  Hoyt  Pool  peering 
from  the  jaws  of  a  hand- 
crafted whale. 


^!^iXMsnm 


The  toe  belonged  to  baltback  and  football  captain 
Harold  (Buzz)  Andrews  '16.  What  he  did  with  it 
was  kick  a  twenty-two-yard  field  goal  -  the  first 
and  only  in  his  football  career.  The  goal  defeated 
Yale  and  won  Brown  an  invitation  to  the  1916 
Tournament  of  Roses  -  also  a  first,  and  most  likely 
an  oniy  event.  Points  out  Archivist  Martha 
Mitchell,  "Buzz  also  had  a  hole  in  his  sock. " 
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Eyewitnesses 
to  the 
Computer 
Revolution 


Three  industry  captains  discuss  the 
impact  of  smart  machines  on  our  Uves 


"ji" 
I 

I  ll  ||||  I  hen  the  Industrial  Revolution  was 
III  l|l|  launched  in  America  more  than  a 
I  II       century  ago,  few  visionaries  of  that 

time  could  have  imagined  where  our  love  affair 
with  the  machine  would  take  us.  Now,  forty  years 
into  what  historians  may  someday  call  "The  Com- 
puter Revolution,"  that  question  of  what  lies 
ahead  is  even  more  intriguing.  Machines  these 
days  change  not  only  how  we  work,  hut  how  we 
live  -  even  how  we  think. 

The  following  is  an  edited  transcript  of  a 
roundtahle  discussion  with  three  Brown  alumni 
who  have  helped  to  shape  -  and  are  shaping  -  our 
technological  future.  John  Sculley  III  '61  is  chair- 
man, president,  and  CEO  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.; 
Frederick  A.  Wang  72  is  president  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.;  and 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.  '37  is  chairman  emeritus  of 
IBM.  The  three  were  brought  together  at  Brown  to 
mark  the  completion  of  the  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Sr. 
Center  for  Information  Technology,  and  their  re- 
marks will  be  distributed  in  book  form  at  the  ClT's 
dedication  on  October  8. 

Later  in  the  discussion,  a  panel  of  Brown  facul- 
ty joined  in  to  offer  questions  and  comments.  The 
entire  conversation  was  moderated  by  Gail  Harris, 
a  Boston  television  correspondent. 

Gail  Harris:  Mr  Watson,  during  your  career  at 
IBM,  the  company  went  from  some  of  the  early 
primitive  punchcard  machines  all  the  way  to  the 


computer  age.  What  do  you  see  as  the  greatest 
contribution  computers  have  made  and  what,  if 
anything,  alarms  or  dismays  or  concerns  you 
about  them  in  the  future? 

Thomas  Watson:  Nothing  alarms  or  dismays 
me  except  that  we  can't  sell  enough  of  them.  The 
major  thing  that's  happened  is  simply  what  hap- 
pens whenever  man  invents  any  sort  of  new  tool  - 
the  machine  age,  the  use  of  steam.  Tools  create 
leisure,  so  men  can  spend  less  time  working  and 
more  time  thinking.  The  computer  is  simply  an- 
other tool  of  that  same  type.  The  jobs  it  takes  over 
now  are  rather  mundane.  It  will  get  more  and 
more  able,  but  1  don't  think  it  will  ever  replace  a 
good-thinking  human  being. 

Harris:  Let's  hope  not.  Mr.  Sculley,  you've  said 
in  the  past,  or  have  been  quoted  as  saying,  that 
there  is  no  "downside"  to  computers.  What  is  the 
"upside"? 

John  Sculley:  The  upside  is,  as  Tom  Watson 
has  said,  that  the  computer  is  a  tool  -  a  cultural 
tool,  much  like  the  automobile  or  the  telephone.  It 
is  in  fact  not  only  shaping  our  society  but  really 
shaping  the  economy  that  we're  in  today.  We  came 
out  of  the  Industrial  Age,  which  was  an  economy 
based  upon  natural  resources  out  of  the  ground. 
Today,  we're  in  the  information  economy,  and  be- 
cause of  the  computer,  information  and  ideas  have 
become  a  strategic  resource.  So  it  has  tremendous 
upside  in  terms  of  what  people  will  be  able  to  do 
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Panelists  Wang,  with  this  resource  of  ideas  and  information. 

Sculley.  and  Watson  There  is  a  potential  downside:  Those  people 

confer  with  modera-       who  aren't  part  of  the  computer  revolution  can  be- 
tor  Harris.  come  excluded  from  it,  and  we  can  end  up  creat- 

ing a  class  society  and  doing  it  unintentionally-  We 
have  to  find  ways  to  make  computers  available  to 
everyone  regardless  of  their  economic  means. 

Hams:  Frederick  Wang  was  one  of  the  first  stu- 
dents at  Brown  to  use  a  computer.  Mr.  Wang,  what 
do  you  think?  Is  it  all  upside? 

Frederick  Wang:  There's  a  good  amount  of  up- 
side, particularlv  when  we  bring  more  information 
to  people  so  that  thev  can  have  better  insights  and 
more  communication.  The  downside,  however,  is 
that  as  we've  brought  more  information  to  people, 
we  haven't  brought  up  people  to  be  able  to  assimi- 
late all  that  information.  The  question  is:  How  can 
we  make  sure  that  the  right  information  gets 
looked  at  and  the  right  insights  and  the  right 
knowledge  get  developed?  1  think  there's  a  real 
coupling  between  the  educational  process  and  the 
usage  of  the  computer,  as  Tom  said,  as  a  tool. 

Harris:  What  about  the  point  John  raised  about 
turning  into  a  society  where  there's  a  widening 
gulf  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  -  partic- 
ularly as  public  schools  are  becoming  more  and 
more  minority-based?  Is  that  something  that  we 
should  be  worrying  about? 

Wang:  I  think  it's  a  concern,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  industry  is  trying  to  ameliorate  that  by 


looking  at  easier  ways  for  people  to  interface  with 
computers.  A  lot  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  hu- 
man factors  area  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  use 
the  computer  as  a  tool.  Also,  as  the  economies  of 
scale  start  to  happen  -  and  we're  starting  to  see 
that  with  the  PC  revolution  -  we're  seeing  a  lower 
entry  price  so  people  can  get  these  products. 

Harris:  It  seems  to  me  it  would  certainly  be  in 
all  vour  best  interests  to  get  people  interested  in 
computers  and  how  to  use  them. 

Sculley:  1  think  that's  happening.  We  see  a 
tremendous  use  of  computers  in  schools  today.  My 
concern  is  that  some  schools  are  not  benefiting  as 
much  as  the  average  school,  particularly  in  the  ur- 
ban areas  and  the  inner  cities  with  minority 
groups.  The  teachers  don't  have  any  experience 
with  computers,  have  very  small  budgets  to  work 
with,  and  the  kids  just  aren't  getting  a  chance  to  be 
exposed  to  the  same  tools  that  their  counterparts 
m  the  suburban  areas  are. 

Harris:  How  do  you  overcome  that? 

Sculley:  1  think  we  need  something  that's  more 
tundamental  than  just  getting  computers  into 
schools.  We  need  a  whole  new  perspective  on  edu- 
cation. And  while  education  is  a  local  solution,  it's 
really  a  national  issue  and  w'e  haven't  had  the  na- 
tional focus  on  education.  The  problem  I  see  is  that 
we  are  still  training  people  for  the  jobs  in  the  In- 
dustrial Age  and  those  jobs  don't  exist  anymore. 
We  need  to  be  training  people  for  the  Information 
Age.  If  we  exclude  the  minority  kids,  all  we'll  do  is 
aggravate  the  problems  that  we're  having  with 
this  group  not  being  integrated  into  society.  So  it's 
an  issue  that  1  think  the  federal  government  has  to 
take  some  position  on. 

Harris:  Is  there  something  the  companies  can 
be  doing,  too? 

Watson:  The  one  thing  that's  fundamental  in 
America  is  that  we  start  everybody  -  or  we  are 
supposed  to  start  everybody  -  at  the  same  level, 
send  them  forth  into  the  world  at  the  same  level. 
There's  some  cut  at  the  college  level  on  that,  be- 
cause obviously  not  everybody  can  go  to  college. 
But  it's  disgraceful  to  have  high  schools  with  grad- 
uating classes  that  can't  read  and  can't  write.  I 
think  that  (S  probably  a  federal  responsibility,  not  a 
state  responsibility.  If  you  look  at  the  expenditures 
from  state  to  state  on  an  individual  pupil,  it's 
shocking.  It's  four  or  five  times  from  one  to  the 
other.  So  as  John  says,  it's  a  very  important  respon- 
sibility that  nobody's  picking  up  at  the  moment, 
and  we  are  leaning  toward  producing,  not  only 
with  computers  but  with  all  sorts  of  educational 
facilities,  a  kind  of  a  two-sided  society  which  is  go- 
ing to  drive  the  ghetto  into  more  fearful  circum- 
stances and  [everyone  else]  into  better  circum- 
stances. And  that's  not  fundamental  to  America  . 

Harris:  We  hear  people  say  we  should  go  back 
to  the  basics,  first  teaching  people  how  to  read  and 
write  and  to  add.  Are  we  getting  ahead  of  our- 
selves a  little  bit  by  saying  that  they  should  also  be 
able  to  work  with  computers? 
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'The  com- 
puter is  sim- 
ply a  tool 
that  enables 
us  to  spend 
less  time 
working  and 
more  time 
thinking.' 

Tom  Watson 


Watson:   I  think  it  all  ties  together.  It's  a  lack  of 
funding  probably.  It's  also  an  individual  who  sits 
in  a  classroom  in  Harlem  and  wonders  what's  the 
point  of  working  and  thinking.  Thinking  and 
working  are  hard  work;  you'll  just  sit  and  do  noth- 
ing if  you  have  no  incentive.  And  if  those  young- 
sters go  out  onto  the  street  and  their  only  relax- 
ation is  crack  or  some  other  kind  of  dope,  I  don't 
blame  them.  It's  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States  to 
allow  those  people  to  be  so  widely  separated  from 
other  people  in  the  United  States  who  get  a  fair 
start.  It's  an  awfully  expensive  thing  to  attack,  but 
it  seems  to  me  at  the  moment  that  we're  reallv  not 
attacking  it. 

Harris:  Couldn't  computers  be  used  to  hook  in 
some  of  these  kids  and  get  them  interested  in 
learning?  At  some  level,  computers  can  be  a  grand 
video  game. 

Wang:  Using  computers  really  piques  the  in- 
terest of  young  students.  They've  grown  up  with 
television  sets,  and  the  growth  of  video  games  has 


They  hope  this  bad  dream  will  go  away  and  we'll 
pick  up  some  new  fad  to  amuse  ourselves.  The 
problem  is:  It's  not  a  fad.  As  people  become  more 
accustomed  to  the  computer,  and  as  we  in  the 
computer  industry  become  better  at  making  it 
friendly  to  the  non-expert,  we  are  going  to  find 
that  it  will  be  able  to  reach  all  segments  of  society. 
It's  going  to  have  a  role  that  goes  well  beyond  the 
school  as  an  institution.  Learning  is  becoming  a 
lifelong  experience.  When  you  got  out  of  school 
fifty  vears  ago,  you  could  expect  to  hold  the  same 
job  throughout  your  career.  Today,  that's  no  longer 
true.  Even  people  in  their  middle  years  are  discov- 
ering that  they  may  have  to  start  another  career 
and  learn  a  whole  new  set  of  skills,  and  the  com- 
puter is  a  wonderful  tool  to  help  you  do  this. 

Harris:  When  we  think  of  Yankee  ingenuity,  we 
think  of  the  unfettered  pursuit  of  new  ideas.  When 
we  think  of  the  Japanese,  we  think  of  the  wonder- 
ful electronic  products  they  make.  Are  they  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  computers,  or  does  Yankee  ingenu- 


told  them  that  this  is  a  fun  machine  to  play  with.  I 
believe  that  our  concentration  on  the  computer  as 
computer  has  been  one  of  the  problems  we've  had 
in  education  -  we're  more  interested  in  teaching 
people  how  to  build  computers  than  how  to  use 
them.  That  goes  back  to  some  of  the  points  John 
anci  Tom  were  making:  We're  not  teaching  some 
fundamental  problem-solving  as  much  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  So  if  you're  going  to  use  the  computer 
to  help  you  solve  a  problem,  you  still  need  to 
know  the  approach  first,  and  the  computer  isn't 
going  to  give  vou  that.  It's  just  like  the  basic  skills 
of  reading  and  writing.  Those  have  to  be  the  fun- 
damentals, anci  vou  can't  get  away  from  that  and 
jump  immediately  to  saying  that  the  computer  will 
solve  everything  for  you. 

Harris:  And  what  about  the  folks  who  aren't 
in  school  anymore,  the  middle-aged  people  who 
find  the  whole  notion  of  computers  very  anxiety 
provoking?  Are  the  middle-ageti  among  us  going 
to  become  obsolete  because  we  don't  speak  "com- 
puter"? 

Sculley:  It  is  true  that  people  who  are  in  their 
middle  years  feel  verv  intimidated  bv  computers. 


ity  give  us  the  edge  there? 

Sculley:  I  don't  think  we  should  underestimate 
the  power  of  the  individual  in  the  entrepreneurial 
strength  that  we  have  in  this  country.  Yes,  we're 
behind  in  trade  balances,  and  we've  got  budget 
deficits,  and  the  Japanese  are  outdoing  us  in  one 
industry  after  another.  And  there's  no  question 
that  they  are  competent,  but  we  shouldn't  under- 
estimate the  power  of  individuals.  Because  we  are 
a  very  heterogeneous,  pragmatic  society,  we  have 
the  ability  to  rise  cjuickly  to  the  occasion.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  source  of  America's  strength  in  the 
vears  ahead,  but  the  most  important  missing  in- 
gredient is  that  we've  got  to  have  trainable  people. 
I  don't  think  anyone  will  remember  the  INF 
Agreement  100  years  from  now.  They  aren't  going 
to  remember  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  What 
they  are  going  to  remember  is.  Did  this  generation 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  century  reform 
and  revolutionize  our  public  education  system,  or 
not?  That's  far  more  important  than  almost  any- 
thing else  we  can  do,  and  it  will  tie  back  to  this  fo- 
cus on  America's  strengths,  on  the  entrepreneur 
and  the  individual. 
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Harris:  Will  we  be  able  to  hold  onto  that  com- 
petitive edge,  or  are  the  gains  we've  made  largely 
behind  us? 

Wang:  In  America  the  whole  competitive  spirit 
is  taught  to  you  from  the  very  start,  whether  it's 
neighborhood  baseball  games  or  school  sports. 
That  competitive  spirit  is  ingrained,  and  1  think 
that's  very  important.  You  want  to  take  that  spirit 
and  applv  it  to  some  ot  the  major  issues  of  the  dav. 
And  that's  where,  perhaps,  policies  have  not  really 
focused  us  on  some  of  the  major  issues.  As  we  take 
a  look  at  all  of  the  technological  advances  we've 
made  in  computation  and  computers  and  the  tools 
that  we've  built,  how  much  of  that  have  we  really 
addressed  to  some  of  the  major  issues? 

We've  talked  about  education.  There  continues 
to  be  a  short  list  of  major  issues  we  haven't  fo- 
cused enough  attention  on.  Computers  will  help 
us  get  the  information  and  solve  the  problems,  but 
we  still  need  policies  and  decisions  that  are  going 
to  focus  us  on  the  larger  issues  -  the  drug  problem, 
homelessness,  world  peace. 

Harris:  Peace  and  computers  make  an  interest- 
ing issue.  Are  we  getting  to  the  point  where  verifi- 
cation, for  example,  is  going  to  be  less  of  a  prob- 
lem because  we  now  have  the  technology  to  verify 
what  the  other  side  is  doing? 

Watson:  I  would  not  ever  make  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  or  anybody  else  that  wasn't  posi- 
tively verifiable  in  a  very  concrete  way.  But  I  want 
to  continue  on  the  question  that  Fred  was  address- 
ing -  focusing  our  attention  on  larger  questions.  I 
think  that  we  are  so  proud  of  what  we've  done  in 
the  last  sixty,  seventy,  eighty  vears,  that  we're  for- 
getting a  great  segment  of  America.  And  while  I 
don't  want  to  make  a  bleeding-heart  speech  here, 
there  is  about  30  percent  of  America  that  lives  be- 
low the  median  and  a  great  portion  of  that  in 
poverty.  We  now  have  gone  from  the  top  in  stan- 
dard of  living  to  about  third  or  fourth.  In  infant 
mortality,  we're  probably  sixth  or  seventh.  There 
are  some  shocking  statistics  around  that  no  Ameri- 
can seems  to  want  to  face,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to 
be  a  very  good  political  issue.  And  for  the  life  of 
me,  as  I  move  to  the  twilight  of  my  life,  I  don't 
know  what's  happened. 

1  grew  up  under  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  iden- 
tified these  problems  and  then  went  about  getting 
a  little  more  security  for  everybody.  European  na- 
tions have  done  this,  and  we're  really  lagging  be- 
hind. We  justify  it  all  by  the  free  enterprise  system 
-  by  which  I  have  profited  tremendously,  and  I'm 
the  first  to  say  it.  We  have  to  balance  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  adjust  it  enough  so  that  it's  free 
enterprise  for  everybody  and  not  just  for  half  and 
not  just  for  a  quarter.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
helped  by  computers. 

Harris:  You're  ob\'iousIy  \'ery  concerned  about 
issues  of  war  and  peace.  Periodically  in  movies  or 
the  popular  press  we  see  doomsday  scenarios  of 
the  computer  being  programmed  wrong  and 
thinking  that  the  missiles  have  been  launched 


when  they  haven't.  Is  the  system  strong  enough 
that  we  can  feel  confident  in  it,  or  should  we  be 
worried? 

Watson:  1  would  never  feel  confident  in  any 
system  where  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  auto- 
maticitv  in  it.  In  other  words,  if  vou're  causing  cer- 
tain things  to  happen  because  other  things  hap- 
pen, and  there's  no  human  being  in  the  middle,  I 
get  \ery  uneasy  about  that.  I  was  head  of  a  com- 
mittee for  President  Carter  to  examine  thermonu- 
clear weapons  and  their  placement  and  their  use. 
And  while  I  don't  think  there's  any  reason  for  any- 
body in  the  room  to  lie  awake  at  night  about  it,  it 
requires  an  awful  lot  of  study  because  there  are 
several  automatic  links.  I  think  it's  wrong  for  peo- 
ple to  get  comfort  out  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
President  walks  around,  a  man  walks  behind  him 
with  a  black  box,  because  the  black  box  is  reassur- 
ing and  a  code  should  be  put  into  that  black  box 
before  any  missiles  are  released. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  to  provide  for 
very  rapid  things  that  happen  in  the  nature  of  a 
battlefield  situation  or  along  a  border.  Borders  are 
sort  of  a  tinder  box.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  NATO 
and  watched  it  there.  I  think  just  getting  the  level 
of  arms  down  some  will  help.  You  cannot  ever  get 
away  from  ha\ing  computers  involved  in  this 
complicated  arms  business  because  the  arms 
themselves  are  largely  computers  -  computers 
with  a  bit  of  boom-boom  on  the  end.  They're  driv- 
en and  set  off  and  aimed  by  computers. 

Harris:  Are  we  building  better  computers  so 
that  we  can  all  sleep  more  peacefully? 

Sculley:  1  think  we're  constantly  building  bet- 
ter computers,  but  I  would  agree  with  Tom  that  1 
would  like  to  have  a  system,  as  far  as  arms  control 
is  concerned,  where  there  is  human  intervention. 
The  computer  is  a  tool  that  allows  you  to  access  in- 
formation, verify,  and  even  make  decisions  if  you 
have  to  respond.  But  to  eliminate  the  role  of  the 
human  being  in  it  wouldn't  make  any  sense. 

Wang:  I  don't  think  we  should  ever  place  all 
of  our  faith  in  any  technology.  We  have  more  and 
more  reasons  to  be  dependent  on  the  technology 
that  we  have,  but  we  shouldn't  be  totally  depen- 
dent upon  it. 

Harris:  Once  we  rely  on  machines  to  do  at  least 
some  of  our  thinking  for  us,  are  we  in  danger  of 
losing  some  of  the  basic  skills?  If  you  have  a  calcu- 
lator to  do  your  addition  and  division,  do  you 
really  need  to  know  how  to  add  and  divide  and 
subtract  and  multiply  and  all  of  those  things  that 
we  learned  to  do  back  in  the  third  grade? 

Watson:  I  think  you  do.  I  don't  think  a  com- 
puter can  be  used  effectively  before  you  know 
how  to  do  those  things  yourselves.  You're  not  do- 
ing them  at  the  same  scale  or  at  the  same  speed, 
but  it  would  be  hopeless  to  throw  an  engineer  in 
with  just  a  computer  without  having  gone  through 
the  basic  steps  of  how  we  draw  lines  and  how  he 
makes  logarithms  work  for  him  and  so  forth. 

Sculley:  It's  true  we  may  lose  some  skills,  but 
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we  have  to  look  at  the  skills  that  will  replace  it. 
What  we  need  our  young  people  to  know  how  to 
do  is  to  deal  with  conceptual  problems,  to  be  able 
to  analyze  a  situation  and  to  draw  a  conclusion 
from  a  number  of  different  options.  That's  very 
different  from  the  memorization  skills  students 
had  to  have  years  ago  when  they  could  expect  to 
work  in  a  factory  on  some  manual  task  for  year 
upon  year.  So  maybe  they  won't  be  as  good  at  long 
division  or  maybe  they  won't  be  as  good  at  memo- 
rizing, but  hopefully  they'll  be  a  lot  better  at  deal- 
ing with  complex  problems  that  are  information 
intensive.  We  really  don't  want  people  who  come 
out  educated  to  do  everything.  We  want  people 
who  come  out  of  school  to  be  trainable.  Then  in- 
dustry can  take  over  the  responsibility  of  training 
them  because  they're  going  to  be  trained  over  and 
over  again.  The  problem  today  in  schools  is  that 
we  have  so  many  non-trainable  kids. 

Wang:  I'm  a  firm  believer  in  the  basic  skills. 
You  never  know  when  the  battery  runs  out  in  your 
calculator.  1  also  think  that  the  basic  skills  teach 
you  a  sense  of  patience.  Certain  solutions,  certain 
processes  take  time.  We've  become  a  society  where 
we  want  it  all,  and  we  want  it  all  now.  There's 
greed  and  there's  urgency,  and  yet  there's  not  an 
understanding  of  what  we  are  doing  about  solving 
some  of  the  long-term  problems.  We  haven't  got- 
ten the  feeling  that  patience  is  an  important  virtue 
and  an  important  capability.  It's  taught  through 
the  basic  skills  that  we  learn,  even  at  the  primary 
school  level. 

Henry  Kucera  (Fred  M.  Seed  Professor  of  Lin- 
guistics and  the  Cognitive  Sciences):  I'd  like  to  ad- 
dress that  last  question  of  attrition  of  skills  that 
computers  may  cause  -  the  analogy  to  calculators 
and  long  division.  First,  the  analogy  is  not  perfect 
because  different  skills  are  involved.  Intelligent 
use  of  computers  could  teach  spelling  in  about  a 
year  or  maybe  a  year-and-a-half  for  all  kids.  If  you 
get  corrected  by  a  computer  that  can  correct  your 
grammar  usage,  for  example,  you  will  remember  it 
forever.  We  are  dealing  with  different  types  of 
skills  from  computation.  Computers  can  actually 
add  to  the  acquisition  of  skills  rather  than  detract. 
I  hope  you  would  agree. 

Sculley:  I  agree  with  Henry's  comment.  1  think 
there  is  a  tremendous  capability  that  a  computer 
has  over  a  television  set.  Television  is  passive.  You 
sit  there  in  front  of  it  and  you  watch  it.  The  com- 
puter is  interactive.  And  the  chance  to  try  some- 
thing of  your  own  choice,  make  a  mistake,  learn 
from  the  mistake,  then  get  the  answer  correct  -  the 
impact  of  that  experience  is  tremendous  on  the 
learning  process.  So  I  think  we  make  a  mistake 
when  we  talk  about  computers  as  teaching  tools. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  teachers.  They  have 
to  do  with  learning  .  The  fact  that  the  students  can 
learn  in  their  own  way,  at  their  own  pace,  and 
have  an  involvement  is  something  that  is  unique 
to  the  computer  experience.  I  think  that  it  zvill  take 
things  that  might  have  taken  many  years  in  the 


past  to  teach  and  will  compress  that,  so  that  we'll 
have  more  time  to  teach  the  things  that  we  haven't 
been  teaching  in  the  schools. 

Kathryn  Spoehr  (associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  cogniti\e  and  linguistic  sciences):  I'd 
be  interested  in  following  up  Mr.  Sculley's  obser- 
vation that  what  we  have  to  educate  people  for  is 
conceptual  understanding  and  being  able  to  ana- 
lyze problems.  I  find  it  interesting  to  note  that  the 
primary  use  of  computing  in  classrooms  up  to  this 
time  has  been  for  the  kind  of  drill  and  practice  ap- 
plications that  are  almost  antithetical  to  the  type  ot 
thinking  that  you're  talking  about.  I  find  it  inter- 
esting that  a  computer  society  needs  to  have  con- 
ceptual thinking,  yet  computers  are  being  used  for 
exactly  the  opposite.  What  do  you  think  we  should 
be  looking  for  to  try  to  correct  that  situation? 

Sculley:  You're  absolutely  correct.  For  the  most 
part  computers  are  being  useci  in  the  wrong  way 
in  schools.  They're  being  used  to  teach  computer 
literacy,  and  really,  nobcxiy  needs  to  know  how  to 
program  a  computer.  It's  not  a  particularly  useful 
skill,  except  for  those  who  are  going  to  be  comput- 
er scientists.  And  nobody  really  needs  to  use  the 
computer  as  a  flashcard  system.  The  right  way  to 
use  computers  is  to  integrate  them  into  the  cur- 
riculum. And  to  accomplish  that,  we're  talking 
about  a  systqmic  change  in  education  in  which  the 
publishers  of  textbooks  and  the  teachers  have  to 
understand  a  new  way  of  conveying  the  learning 
experience.  The  technology  has  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
tool  -  not  a  replacement  for  the  teacher,  but  a  tool 
And  because  it's  a  systemic  change,  it  doesn't 
come  easily. 

This  is  my  frustration:  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  taken  no  point  of  view.  It  has  no  position 
about  education  other  than  we  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  good  old  days.  Well,  guess  what:  The  world 
isn't  the  good  old  days.  And  unless  we  start  to  get 
some  vision  for  education  and  how  tools  such  as 
computers  can  fit  into  it  for  an  information  econo- 
my -  similar  to  what  we  had  when  we  said  we 
were  going  to  go  to  the  moon  and  we  were  able  to 
marshal  the  resources  and  spirit  of  the  country  - 
there's  nothing  that  will  ever  happen  at  the  local 
level  without  that  national  context. 

Harris:  Are  you  saying  then  that  there  will 
never  be  a  replacement  for  a  good  teacher? 

Sculley:  We're  not  trying  to  replace  teachers. 
What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  expand  their  capacity 
to  deal  with  a  far  more  complex  learning  experi- 
ence than  we  ever  had  in  the  past.  We're  not  a 
neat,  homogeneous  society  anymore.  We  have 
people  from  different  cultures,  different  economic 
strata,  a  wide  complexity  of  skills  that  people  have 
entering  schools,  and  we  can't  deal  with  it  with 
just  a  broad-brush  solution.  We've  got  to  have 
something  that  is  more  customized  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  computer  is  there.  What  outrages  me 
is  that  we  sit  here  and  complain  about  education 
and  say  how  badly  the  United  States  is  doing,  as 
though  there  were  no  solutions.  And  there  nre  so- 
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lutions.  There  are  things  that  are  working.  There 
are  schools  today  that  are  using  computers  correct- 
ly and  are  using  other  tools  besides  computers  cor- 
rectly, and  it  just  isn't  getting  communicated  to 
enough  people.  I'm  tired  of  hearing  presidential 
candidates  saving  they're  going  to  be  The  Educa- 
tion President.  Yet  you  ask  them  what  their  ideas 
are,  and  thev  have  no  ideas  except  to  go  back  to 
the  wav  things  were. 

Harris:  What  about  that,  faculty?  If  there  is  a 
need  for  svstemic  change,  is  it  going  to  come  from 
within  the  university  community? 

Brian  Hawkins  (vice  president  for  computing 
and  information  services):  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  needs  to  be  some  reshaping,  but  my  question 
is:  What  strategies  need  to  be  put  in  place  by  the 
federal  government?  Information  and  access  are 
largely  owned  by  corporate  America  -  textbook 
companies,  professional  societies,  and  universities 
in  some  cases.  The  government  says  certain  kinds 
of  information  can't  be  shipped  overseas.  There 
are  strategic  and  economic  reasons.  Information 
docs  have  its  own  economy,  and  I'm  curious  as  to 
your  reactions.  What  strategies  should  we  be  em- 
ploying to  make  information  more  accessible  not 
onlv  to  the  haves  and  ha\e-nots  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  international  realm? 

Sculley:  We  ought  to  look  at  information  in 
the  inform.ation  economy  just  as  we  looked  at  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  industrial  age  economy;  We 
are  a  global  dynamic  economy,  with  many  interde- 
pendencies  across  national  borders,  and  informa- 
tion is,  in  effect,  a  commodity  that  has  to  be 
shared.  If  you  start  to  put  barriers  to  information, 
you  are  going  to  have  a  severe  impact  upon  the  en- 
tire world  economy.  So  I'm  very  much  opposed  to 
putting  restrictions  on  information.  Technology 
shouki  generally  be  available  around  the  world, 
but  we  also  ought  to  recognize  that  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  that 
does  not  have  policies  that  are  designed  to  protect 
its  special  interests.  Japan  has  special  interest  poli- 
cies. Most  of  the  European  countries  have  special 
interest  polices.  The  United  States  has  none. 

We  shouldn't  go  into  this  naively  and  say  that 
it's  free  enterprise  and  it's  an  open  world  and  we'll 


gi\e  e\eryone  everything  we  have,  and  then  ex- 
pect that  that's  what's  going  to  happen  to  us  in  re- 
turn, because  it  doesn't.  Those  of  us  who  are  com- 
peting on  a  global  basis  know  that  a  lot  of  doors 
are  shut  to  us  on  the  other  side.  As  we  talk  about 
the  Pacific  century,  many  of  those  countries  in  the 
Pacific  basin  who  are  most  active  in  information 
technology  products  -  Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore  -  have  very  restrictive  policies  in 
terms  of  allowing  us  to  enter  their  markets  with 
our  technology  products.  So  we  can  give  them  our 
technology,  but  we  aren't  allowed  to  go  in  and  par- 
ticipate m  their  societies. 

William  Beeman  (professor  of  anthropology): 
One  of  the  points  you  brought  up  was  that,  in  the 
Information  Age,  computers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  a  feature  in  the  workplace,  and  we're 
having  difficulty  finding  the  skills  in  our  students 
that  are  graduating  from  high  schools  -  and 
maybe  in  some  cases  from  colleges  -  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  workplace.  There  seems  to  be  a 
gap,  then,  between  what's  happening  in  the  work- 
place and  what's  happening  in  the  schools  in 
terms  of  training  systems. 

Sculley:  1  think  there  are  things  that  the  federal 
government  could  do.  We  have  a  very  good  higher 
education  system  in  this  country,  but  we  have  a 
very  deficient  kindergarten-through-twelfth-grade 
public  education  system.  I  don't  believe  it's  neces- 
sary that  every  child  in  America  be  enfranchised 
with  the  right  to  go  to  college.  1  do  think,  though, 
that  we  need  to  make  sure  that  every  child  comes 
out  of  high  school  with  the  kind  of  education  that 
is  going  to  prepare  them  to  continue  to  learn. 
We've  got  to,  first  of  all,  change  our  whole  context 
that  learning  ends  at  the  boundaries  of  the  school. 
It  really  begins  once  you've  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  there  is  going  to  be  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  industry  or  government  or  aca- 
demia  -  wherever  one  works  -  to  continue  that  ed- 
ucation experience  afterward.  That's  a  gigantic 
mind  shift  for  the  American  public. 

Second,  most  people  in  America  don't  realize 
the  scope  of  the  crisis.  They  know  our  math  scores 
and  our  verbal  scores  are  down,  but  they  don't  re- 
alize that  the  economy  has  shifted  and  we're  now 
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competing  with  many  other  countries  that  have  a 
higher  priority  on  training  their  people  for  the 
kind  of  jobs  that  are  occurring  in  the  information 
economy,  and  we  aren't.  And  it's  going  to  have  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  hfestyle  that  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to.  These  sociological  changes 
haven't  yet  been  well  commimicated  by  our  lead- 
ers. What  I'd  like  to  see  from  our  leaders  is  at  least 
a  better  explanation  as  to  where  we  stand  in  the 
United  States  in  the  context  of  a  very  different 
world  economy  from  what  we've  had  in  the  past. 

Beeman:  The  schools  are  still  wedded  to  a  \'erv 
traditional  rote-learning  system.  Most  of  the  train- 
ing for  the  Information  Age  actually  comes  in 
companies,  once  you've  graduated  from  school.  A 
lot  of  resources  are  devoted  to  that  kind  of  train- 
ing. Do  you  think  that  in  the  United  States  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  corporate  responsibility 
for  post-school  training  if  the  federal  government 
can't  find  the  resources  or  the  ability  to  do  that? 

Sculley:  Absolutely,  but  1  don't  think  you  have 
to  impose  that  on  industry  Industry,  I  think,  will 
find  it's  to  its  advantage  to  make  management  de- 
velopment or  worker  development  a  key  part  of 
what  they  do  to  compete  in  a  world  economy.  The 
problem  is  that  the  schools  aren't  turning  out 
trainable  people.  The  schools  have  got  to  turn  out 
trainable  employees,  and  the  companies  have  got 
to  change  their  mindset  and  realize  that  now  they 
have  a  tremendous  asset  and  that  they  can  add 
value  to  it  by  adding  more  and  more  skills.  I  think 
that  that  will  definitely  happen.  It  is  happening  in 
Japan.  It's  interesting  that,  while  Japan  is  often 
held  up  as  an  example  of  a  superior  education  ex- 
perience, the  fact  is  that  it's  \erv  regimented,  a 
very  old-fashioned  way  of  teaching  and  one  that 
doesn't  develop  the  indiviclual  skills,  which  are 
one  of  our  great  strengths  in  this  country.  So  I 


puters  don't  seem  to  have  caught  on  as  much  in 
the  K-to-12  educational  system  as  one  might  have 
hoped.  The  standard  litany  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  computers  physically.  There  are  especially 
not  enough  trained  teachers  to  teach  people  how- 
to  use  them  productively.  There  is  not  enough  in- 
teresting educational  software,  and  what  there  is  is 
not  well-integrated  into  the  curriculum.  How  can 
corporate  America  help  overcome  these  classic 
problems  in  the  K-to-12  system? 

Watson:  I'm  not  sure  they're  not  national  prob- 
lems instead  of  being  corporate  problems.  The 
idea  that  corporations  can  do  more  than  a  relative- 
ly low-level  of  do-goodism  is  a  misplaced  idea.  We 
ha\'e  a  plant  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  [New  York 
City]  which  we  put  there  in  the  days  of  Bob  Ken- 
nedy's interest  in  that  area.  It  costs  us  about  three 
times  as  much  to  make  a  product  in  that  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  plant  as  it  does  elsewhere.  Corpora- 
tions that  are  large  and  profitable  can  take  up 
some  of  these  burdens,  but  they're  largely  federal 
burdens  that  we're  talking  about. 

A  corporation  is  set  up  to  pay  people  a  fair 
wage  and  be  a  useful  citizen  in  society.  I  think  cor- 
porations can  do  their  fair  share,  but  I  know  there 
are  limits  to  what  corporations  can  do.  So  often 
when  we  have  a  very  tough  problem,  we  say  we 
should  turn  that  over  to  the  corporation.  It's  been 
one  of  the  cries  of  the  last  seven  years.  I  don't  want 
to  turn  this  toward  politics  at  all,  but  I  think  we've 
proved  that  corporations  can  make  a  lot  of  money, 
because  corporations  have  made  a  lot  of  money  in 
the  last  several  years,  but  I  don't  see  that  we've 
soh'ed  a  lot  of  problems. 

Donald  McClure  (professor  of  applied  mathe- 
matics): 1  want  to  follow  up  on  a  point  Mr.  ScuUev 
made  a  few  minutes  ago  when  he  mentioned  that 
there  arc  schools  that  are  using  computers  proper- 


don' t  think  we  want  to  emulate  Japan,  but  I  do 
think  we  want  to  change  the  whole  way  we  inte- 
grate industry  into  the  learning  experience  after 
the  student  graduates  from  school. 

Andries  van  Dam  (professor  of  computer  sci- 
ence): I  want  to  come  back  to  some  standard  prob- 
lems that  people  have  identified  as  to  why  com- 


ly.  Can  you  point  to  any  of  the  specific  things  that 
are  being  done  differently  in  these  schools  from 
others?  Is  it  the  training  of  the  teachers?  Is  it  better 
training  materials  provided  with  the  computers  by 
the  computer  companies?  Or  are  there  extraneous 
factors  that  go  beyond  things  that  we  can  really  do 
to  impro\'e  or  bring  about  the  systemic  changes  in 
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the  educational  system? 

Sculley:  We  have  had  personal  experience  with 
a  number  of  schools  around  the  country.  We've 
gone  into  ghetto  areas  to  schools  that  are  not  filled 
with  gifted  kids,  where  the  teachers  have  no  par- 
ticular skills  different  from  other  teachers  in  simi- 
lar environments.  I  visited  one  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Memphis.  Two  years  ago,  this  school  had 
terrible  discipline  problems.  The  parents  had  no 
involvement  with  the  school.  The  teachers  had  no 
self-esteem  and  the  kids  had  no  motivation  to 
learn,  and  theirs  were  among  the  lowest  test  scores 
in  the  entire  state  of  Tennessee.  Two  vears  later, 
you  could  see  that  the  parents  had  signed  in  week 
after  week,  the  teachers  were  prouci  of  their 
school,  the  students  were  doing  well  in  their  test 
scores  and  the  morale  was  very  high. 

The  only  change  that  had  gone  on  in  that  two- 
year  period  of  time  was  we  had  gone  into  class- 
rooms and  had  equipped  every  single  student  and 
every  teacher  with  a  computer,  and  then  we  had 
given  them  a  computer  to  have  at  home  so  that 
they  could  continue  that  experience  at  home. 
There  was  no  special  software;  there  was  just  basic 
word  processing  and  some  very  simple  filing  soft- 
ware, but  suddenlv  the  kids  became  interested  in 
writing.  Suddenlv  the  kids  became  interested  in 
doing  work  and  seeing  how  their  work  pro- 
gressed, whereas  they  had  no  interest  in  it  before. 
My  sense  is  that  we  can  talk  about  breakthroughs 
in  technology  and  systemic  change,  all  of  which 
are  important,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  much  can 
be  done  with  the  tools  that  we  already  have  today. 

And  that's  what's  so  frustrating.  We  read  about 
America  falling  apart  in  its  education  system,  and 
people  imply  there's  nothing  we  can  do;  and  yet 
there  are  schools  right  now  that  are  doing  things, 
and  nobody  is  taking  the  initiative  to  try  to  say. 
How  do  we  take  those  little  pocket  experiments 
and  how  do  we  spread  those  out  so  tliat  they  have 
a  bigger  impact  on  society?  What  corporations  can 
do  perhaps  is  to  fund  and  lead  those  special  ef- 
forts. It's  ridiculous  to  think  that  corporations  can 
step  in  and  take  care  of  the  failures  of  the  public 
education  system.  There's  no  incentive  at  all  for 
my  company  to  go  in  and  train  people  how  to  read 
and  write.  We  just  won't  hire  them.  Period.  We'll 
go  build  our  factories  in  another  country.  That 
doesn't  solve  America's  problems,  but  it  solves 
selfishly  my  company's  problem,  and  that's  no 
way  for  American  industry  to  respond.  There's  got 
to  be  a  partnership  between  government  and  in- 
dustry. As  Tom  pointed  out,  we've  all  made  a  lot 
of  money  during  the  1980s,  but  we  haven't  made 
any  fundamental  changes  in  the  important  issues 
in  society. 

Joan  Richards  (assistant  professor  of  history): 
A  number  of  terms  are  being  thrown  around  here. 
One  is  information.  Another  is  knowledge.  One  is 
training  and  another  is  education.  I'm  a  historian 
of  science.  When  you  look  at  history,  knowledge 
often  has  been  touted  as  wonderful  because  it's  a 


non-Malthusian  product,  it  is  available  to  every- 
one whenever  they  want  it.  Whereas  information, 
which  seems  to  be  what  computers  are  develop- 
ing, does  not  seem  to  be  a  non-Malthusian  prod- 
uct. It  is  a  strategic  resource.  We  have  to  be  very 
careful  about  what  countries  get  it  and  what  coun- 
tries don't.  We  have  conflict  here  between  a  demo- 
cratic approach  and,  say,  the  world  economy  and 
how  we're  going  to  stay  where  we  are  in  the  world 
economy.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  significant 
conflict  in  how  we  approach  what  knowledge  or 
education  or  information  is?  Is  there  a  problem 
with  two  different  models  that  comes  up  when 
corporate  America  becomes  involved  in  what  used 
to  be  a  non-corporate  product  or  a  non-corporate 
commodity,  which  is  knowledge? 

Sculley:  Actually  information  is  the  commodi- 
ty. And  the  expansion  of  information  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  improving  of  society  or  the  improv- 
ing of  productivity  that  would  help  the  economy. 
In  fact  you  could  argue  that  we  could  end  up 
drowning  in  information  and  it  could  actually 
slow  down  productivity  and  therefore  eventually 
would  affect  our  lifestvle. 

Knowledge,  from  my  perspective,  is  taking  rel- 
evant information  and  putting  it  into  some  context 
that  lets  vou  learn  from  it  or  make  decisions  from 
it  or  do  something  with  it  that  can  be  useful,  either 
in  productivity  sense  or  just  for  personal  growth.  I 
think  that  we're  going  to  see  in  the  information 
technologies,  which  are  computers  and  software 
and  everything  that's  associated  with  it,  that  the 
technology  is  going  to  give  us  more  and  more  ca- 
pability to  be  discretionary  -  to  be  able  to  separate 
out  that  which  is  important  to  us,  for  whatever 
reason,  from  this  mass  of  information. 

For  those  of  us  who  know  how  to  use  that 
knowledge,  it's  going  to  be  an  incredibly  valuable 
resource.  Those  people  who  ha\'e  no  training  for  it 
are  going  to  get  left  out.  The  high-value  jobs  will 
go  to  the  people  who  uncierstand  the  use  of 
knowledge  and  the  low-value  jobs  will  be  in  the 
service  industries.  If  this  country  starts  to  see  its 
economy  shifting  more  and  more  toward  the  low- 
value,  service-type  jobs,  and  the  high-value, 
knowledge-intensive  jobs  start  to  move  offshore  to 
other  countries,  then  we'll  see  a  dramatic  change 
in  our  society  and  we'll  lose  this  tremendous,  af- 
fluent middle-class  marketplace  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  world's  marketplace,  not  just  our  own. 
Then  we'll  have  a  huge  impact  on  the  world's 
economy.  So  we're  not  talking  about  things  that 
are  parochial  to  the  United  States,  even  though 
they  are  U.S.  issues  at  the  moment  for  us.  They  are 
things  that  are  global  in  scope  and  ones  that  will 
have  a  huge  impact  on  the  entire  next  century. 

Beeman:  One  of  the  things  that  we  haven't  dis- 
cussed has  to  do  with  the  role  of  computers  in  fa- 
cilitating communications  worldwide.  I'll  be  at- 
tending a  conference  in  Korea  later  this  year;  all  of 
my  correspondence  with  the  organizers  of  the  con- 
ference as  well  as  my  conference  paper  has  been 
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processed  electronically  and  sent  back  and  forth 
from  the  United  States  to  Korea  without  ever  see- 
ing paper.  That's  something  that  couldn't  have 
happened  very  long  ago.  I  see  now  the  possibilitv 
at  our  University  of  communicating  directly  with 
our  colleagues  in  Sweden  or  Israel  electronically 
and  almost  instantaneously.  This  is  certainly  going 
to  revolutionize  mv  life  in  the  future.  1  wonder 
how  it's  already  begun  to  affect  international  busi- 
ness, and  how  you  see  it  making  an  impact  on 
American  societv  and  on  the  world  economy  in 
the  future. 

Sculley:  The  role  that  computers  may  have  in 
communication  may  well  exceed  the  role  they've 
had  already  in  computation.  As  the  computer  be- 
comes more  personal,  as  we  can  all  use  a  computer 
not  only  to  access  information  but  to  create  a  docu- 
ment and  send  it  to  one  another  regardless  of 
where  we  are  residing  physically,  it's  going  to  have 
a  tremendous  impact  on  the  way  we  do  things.  We 
have  tended  to  model  our  organizations  in  the 
United  States  on  two  familiar  models.  One  is  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  other  is  the  military,  and 
they're  both  hierarchical.  The  exciting  thing  about 
computers  in  communications  is  that  they  are  not 
hierarchical;  they  comprise  a  network.  It  allows 
you  to  put  together  an  organization  for  the  task 
and  then  to  take  that  organization  apart  when  the 
task  is  completed.  We  all  may  never  meet  one  an- 
other phvsically,  yet  we  can  all  be  part  of  a  task 
team  if  we're  connected  by  computers.  We  may  re- 
side in  different  parts  of  the  world,  work  on  that 
task,  share  information  back  and  forth,  create  a 
collaborative  effort,  and  when  it's  completed,  we 
disband  the  team. 

1  don't  think  we  have  really  looked  at  the  im- 
plications of  what  that  means  for  business,  for  so- 
cietv. It  has  huge  implications.  We  haven't  vet  in- 
ternalized that,  and  I  believe  that  during  the  1990s 
we  will. 

Hawkins:  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  an  issue  that 
Joan  raised  in  terms  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion. The  passing  on  of  knowledge  in  an  open 
fashion  is  key  to  what  the  academy  is  about.  Intel- 
lectual property  rights,  which  wouldn't  have  been 
discussed  at  most  universities  fifteen  years  ago, 
are  now  hot  topics.  Two  kinds  of  cultures  -  one  de- 
fined commercially  with  intellectual  property 
rights  and  the  other  defined  academically  with  ac- 
cess to  knowledge  in  an  open  fashion  -  seem  to  be 
at  odds  in  today's  world.  I'm  curious  about  your 
reactions  to  that  dichotomy. 

Sculley:  We  are  a  society  that  has  continued  to 
move  toward  specialization.  We  find  more  and 
more  people  who  are  specialists  in  some  particular 
field.  In  the  process  of  becoming  specialists  we 
have  lost  the  generalist  perspective.  One  of  the 
great  opportunities  that  the  computer  has  in  edu- 
cation is  that  it  gives  us  a  tool  to  have  a  cross-disci- 
plinary experience.  If  you  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Renaissance,  really  what  the  Renaissance 
did  was  reawaken  us  to  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece, 


at  a  time  when  people  had  a  very  generalized 
learning  experience.  I  think  that  we  have  the  po- 
tential for  another  Renaissance  sometime  in  the 
twenty-first  century  if  we  can  integrate  the  com- 
puter as  a  tool  not  just  for  computer  scientists  or 
for  mathematicians  or  engineers,  but  as  a  tool  that 
can  be  used  across  many  different  disciplines. 

1  don't  think  the  issues  of  intellectual  property 
are  going  to  be  the  stumbling  blocks  for  us  long- 
term.  Remember,  this  is  a  brand  new  industry. 
We're  still  feeling  our  way.  We  work  on  a  legal  sys- 
tem that's  based  on  precedent,  so  we're  trying  to 
determine  what  those  precedents  are.  Bui  as  we 
discover  the  parameters,  we'll  learn  to  work  with- 
in them.  My  sense  is  the  bigger  issue  of  dealing 
with  this  benefit  will  create  a  context  that  makes 
the  intellectual  property  issues  relatively  less  im- 
portant. 

Beeman:  I  think  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  we've  noticed  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  is 
that  computers  are  revolutionizing  the  arts.  That 
is,  we're  finding  that  in  music  and  in  the  plastic 
arts,  we  have  the  computer  serving  not  as  a  facili- 
tator, but  as  a  new  medium.  I  wonder  what  all  of 
you  see  to  be  the  future  of  that  part  of  our  human 
existence  with  the  computer,  not  just  the  more 
functional  part  that  makes  machines  and  factories 
run  or  calculates  mathematical  formulas  for  us  in 
order  to  increase  our  productivity,  but  also  to  in- 
crease the  richer  part  of  our  life  in  the  humanities 
and  in  the  arts. 

Sculley:  I  believe  the  computer  is  best  under- 
stood in  the  context  of  being  a  meciium,  not  a  ma- 
chine. Because  we  tend  to  think  of  it  as  a  machine 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  we  often  lose  the  un- 
derstanding of  how  powerful  it  is  as  a  medium. 
Perhaps  an  analogy  is  useful:  Television  is  a  medi- 
um. 1  went  to  Brown  in  the  1950s,  a  relatively  be- 
nign time  when  nothing  particularly  was  of  inter- 
est to  us  in  the  world.  Yet  during  the  1960s,  we 
saw  television  go  from  this  curiosity  of  the  '50s 
into  an  incredibly  powerful  medium  that  was,  in 
effect,  making  the  news  as  well  as  reporting  the 
news.  In  some  ways  that  contributed  to  the  sort  of 
revolutionary  turmoil  that  went  on  in  the  1960s. 
Well,  we  haven't  yet  seen  the  corresponding  im- 
pact of  computers  as  a  medium  on  society  yet. 
And  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  That's  what  we're  all 
going  to  be  discovering  over  the  next  ten  or  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it's 
going  to  be  just  as  revolutionary  as  anything  we've 
seen  from  other  cultural  tools,  like  the  telephone 
or  television  or  the  automobile.  We  just  haven't 
seen  it  vet. 

Harris:  That  brings  us  very  nicely  to  a  final 
question.  In  the  year  2040,  the  class  of  '88  will  be 
considering  retirement.  I'd  like  to  look  ahead  and 
think  about  what  sort  of  technological  world  we 
might  be  facing  then.  If  the  robots  and  the  comput- 
ers are  going  to  be  doing  the  drudgery  that  the  rest 
of  us  don't  want  to  do,  what  are  the  rest  of  us  go- 
ing to  be  doing? 
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Watson:  1  would  ?.av  that  we  will  be  thinking, 
because  it's  an  obvious  answer  for  me  and  my 
company.  We've  had  it  as  our  motto  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  the  future  really  looks  pretty  bright. 
Man  has  gone  through  an  awful  lot  down  through 
the  centuries  and  has  managed  to  get  across  all  the 
fences.  I  don't  know  precisely  how  we're  going  to 
do  away  with  the  ghettos,  and  how  we're  going  to 
do  more  for  people  who  are  in  a  bad  way  through 
circumstances  that  they  didn't  create.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we're  going  to  make  it. 

1  remember  a  show  that  Ed  Murrow  did  very 
early  on  in  television  where  he  started  with  meat 
packers  who  had  been  totally  disenfranchised  of 
their  jobs  by  the  automation  of  the  meat  industry 
almost  overnight.  Those  people  were  too  old  to  be 
reoriented  into  society,  so  that  side  of  that  particu- 
lar program  was  very  sad.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
turned  to  the  automated  industries  and  computers 
and  went  on  to  show  what  they  had  the  potential 
for  doing  in  the  future.  They  have  indeed  gotten  a 
part  of  that  way.  Mankind  goes  up  and  down  the 
hills,  but  the  hills  keep  getting  higher,  and  1  think 
people  in  general  are  living  longer,  healthier,  and 
more  productive  lives  with  more  leisure. 

I  said  "leisure"  early  on.  Leisure  creates  the 
kinds  of  things  you  want  to  create,  provided  it's 
constructive  leisure.  The  greatest  society  we  saw  in 
days  of  old  were  the  Athenians,  and  they  created  a 
lot  of  leisure  not  through  computers  but  through 
slaves,  I  guess.  I'm  a  little  bit  humble  about  this 
when  I  face  all  the  historians  across  the  row,  but 
we'll  have  a  lot  of  leisure;  1  think  we'll  use  it  con- 
structively and  it  will  be  quite  an  age.  1  wish  I 
were  going  to  be  around  to  see  it. 

Sculley:  I  think  it  would  be  highly  unlikely 
that  anyone  in  the  year  2040  would  have  any  inter- 
est in  watching  a  television  show  about  comput- 
ers, just  as  we  wouldn't  have  much  interest  in 
watching  a  television  show  today  about  a  group  of 
people  discussing  the  typewriter  or  the  telephone. 
The  computer  will  no  longer  be  interesting.  It  will 
be  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives  that  we  will  just  take 
it  for  granted. 

My  sense  is  that  we  have  an  extraordinary  op- 
portunity because  of  what's  going  on  in  technolo- 


gy, not  just  with  computers  but  with  biogenetic  en- 
gineering, with  superconductivity,  and  probably 
other  discoveries  yet  to  be  made,  to  dramatically 
shift  the  way  that  we  evaluate  success  and  equality 
of  life.  We  are  a  society  of  conspicuous  consump- 
tion today,  and  certainly  I'm  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  that,  being  part  of  corporate  America. 

But  I  believe  that  as  we  have  the  choices,  as 
Tom  Watson  pointed  out,  of  being  able  to  live 
longer,  of  being  able  to  work  fewer  hours  per 
week,  that  people  will  begin  to  make  the  trade- 
offs. Would  I  rather  have  a  different  quality  of  life 
as  opposed  to  a  few  more  television  sets,  a  few 
more  automobiles,  another  vacation  home?  My 
hope  is  that  over  a  twenty-  or  thirty-  or  forty-  or 
fifty-year  period  of  time  we'll  make  those  funda- 
mental changes  in  a  way  that  we'll  still  have  a 
healthy  world  economy.  That's  almost  an  impossi- 
ble issue  to  ask  any  politician  to  deal  with,  because 
nobody  gets  elected  for  fifty  years. 

Wang:  In  2040,  I'll  be  ninety  years  old,  and 
hopefully,  will  still  be  around  and  somewhat  ac- 
tive. But  I  believe  that  by  then  we'll  have  spanned 
discussing  computers  as  a  system  or  as  a  technolo- 
gy to  really  going  beyond  applying  computers.  I 
was  here  at  Brown  during  the  late  '60s  and  early 
'70s,  the  basic  activist  years  on  campuses.  I  would 
be  very  disappointed  if  we  haven't  figured  out  by 
then  how  to  apply  the  technology  that  we  have  to 
some  of  the  fundamental  problems  that  exist, 
whether  in  America  or  worldwide. 

I  would  assume  that  computers  by  then  would 
be  a  non-issue.  We  have  them;  they're  sources  of 
information;  they'll  be  around  just  like  the  plug. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  solve  some  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  we're  here  on  earth,  which  is  to  solve  the 
poverty  issues,  to  solve  the  peace  issues,  to  solve 
the  drug  issues  that  are  currently  plaguing  us.  I 
think  if  we  can  apply  our  technology  and  our  capa- 
bility to  those  problems,  then  the  society  issues  of 
2040  will  have  already  consumed  us  by  then.  But, 
as  Tom  said  a  little  while  ago,  1,  too,  remain  very 
optimistic  that  we  will  be  able  to  solve  these  is- 
sues. What  we  have  to  do  is  to  focus  in  on  them 
and  say  we  are  willing  to  spend  our  time  and  our 
attention  on  these  issues. 
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Each  at  his  or  her  own  pace, 
they  climbed  the  same 
peak.  From  left  to  right, 
Courtney  Bohen  '89,  Karin 
Nelson  '89,  Sharon  Besser 
'91,  Adam  Tucker  '90,  and 
Michael  Fleischer,  Robert 
Burch,  Kathryn  Lubrano, 
and  Gabrielle  Fitchett  all 
'91.  Opposite,  a  view  of  the 
group  from  an  adjacent 
ledge. 


out  of  the  Slump 


By  Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey 


ophomore  slump  is  a  lot 
like  the  weather;  Every- 
body talks  about  it,  but 
for  years  nobody  has 
done  much  about  it.  "You  come  back; 
you're  spread  out  all  over  campus  -  not 
necessarily  where  you  want  to  be  ei- 
ther," reminisces  Brown  senior  Kather- 
ine  Cuddy.  "You  don't  have  a  concen- 
tration advisor  or  a  resident  counselor 
to  turn  to.  You  don't  know  where  to  go 
for  help.  So  you  float." 

But  this  year  -  the  weather  being 
somewhat  immutable  -  somebody  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  sopho- 
more year.  The  somebody  was  Robin 
Rose,  assistant  director  of  Psychological 
Services,  and,  while  she  is  not  the  first 
to  try  to  solve  the  "sophomore  prob- 
lem" (over  the  years  both  student  life 
and  academic  deans  have  tried  numer- 
ous strategies  to  reach  sophomores),  her 
approach  was  a  new  one  for  Brown. 
With  the  help  of  a  handful  of  under- 
graduates. Rose  organized  Brown  Out- 


door Leadership  Trips  -  BOLT  -  which 
over  Labor  Day  weekend  took  forty 
sophomores  into  the  White  Mountains 
for  four  days  of  backpacking.  Split  into 
eight  small  groups,  each  of  which  was 
accompanied  by  two  to  four  upperclass 
leaders,  the  sophomores  spent  their 
days  hiking  and  their  nights  around  a 
campfire  talking  about  their  experiences 
as  freshmen  and  their  goals  for  the  up- 
coming year. 

"I  don't  think  it  could  have  gone 
better,"  Rose  says.  "We  all  came  back 
safely;  that's  iiiimero  iino.  On  a  deeper 
level,  I  think  students  came  back  with  a 
lot  of  personal  insights."  Some  of  those 
insights  were  sparked  by  encounters 
with  the  environment,  others  by  simply 
walking  and  talking  and  working  with 
such  a  small  group.  Still  other  revela- 
tions grew  from  just  having  the  time 
and  the  quiet  to  ponder  the  year  ahead. 

Sophomore  Gabrielle  Fitchett  found 
the  trip  a  turning  point.  "Just  before  I 
came  to  Brown,  I  was  diagnosed  as 
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One  of  the  trip's  goals  was 
simply  to  give  sophomores 
a  chance  to  reflect  on  the 
year  past  and  the  one 
ahead.  Some  kept  journals 
of  their  thoughts  and  reso- 
lutions. 


dyslexic,"  she  says,  "and  although 
Brown  offers  dyslexic  students  the  op- 
tion of  taking  a  reduced  course  load  and 
finishing  in  five  -  rather  than  four  - 
years,  I  pushed  myself  too  hard  fresh- 
man year.  All  I  did  was  work,  and  still  I 
wasn't  able  to  get  the  work  done  the 
way  1  could  in  high  school."  Her  par- 
ents urged  her  to  reconsider,  she  says, 
"but  1  said  No  No  No!  I  wanted  to  do  it 
like  everyone  else.  This  summer  I  finally 
realized  that  1  was  going  to  have  to  slow 
down.  I'm  a  competitive  figure  skater, 
and  1  wanted  to  start  a  skating  club.  I 
needed  more  time.  However,  even 
though  I  knew  that  was  the  logical 
choice,  I  was  still  emotionally  unsure.  I 
wondered,  What  are  my  friends  going 
to  say?" 

So,  with  no  hiking  experience,  and 
over  the  strenuous  objections  of  her  par- 
ents who  worried  that  she  would  get 
sick  and  undermine  her  sophomore 
year,  she  decided  to  go  on  the  BOLT 
trip.  "I  wanted  to  prove  something  to 
myself,"  she  says. 

"We  had  each  group  do  a  peak 
climb,"  Rose  says,  "over  4,000  feet  - 
above  the  timberline  -  so  they  could  see 
the  view.  It  was  boulders,  not  rock  face. 
And  each  student  did  a  solo.  [Gabbie's] 
was  especially  difficult." 

"Hiking  was  hard,"  says  Fitchett.  "1 
was  slower  than  the  others." 

But  she  reached  her  goal,  and  she 
says  it  suddenly  dawned  on  her  that  "I 
was  on  the  same  mountain.  1  may  have 
taken  longer,  but  1  did  it.  It  was  an  in- 
credible experience.  The  beauty  just 
amazed  me.  And  for  the  first  time  it 
sank  in  that  even  though  [Brown]  is  go- 
ing to  take  me  longer,  I  am  doing  the 
same  thing  as  everyone  else." 

For  Kathryn  Lubrano  '91,  the  trip 
also  reinforced  some  conclusions  she 
had  reached  over  the  summer.  "My 
freshman  year  was  a  complete  blur," 
she  says.  "1  tried  to  do  everything:  ath- 
letics, the  social  scene,  academics,  all 
kinds  of  extracurricular  activities."  She 
felt  overwhelmed  and  frustrated.  "I 
needed  to  focus,"  she  says.  She  vowed 


that  she  would  limit  her  commitments 
this  fall. 

Lubrano  says  the  trip  also  changed 
some  of  her  conceptions  of  the  Universi- 
ty because  the  members  of  her  group 
had  such  diverse  personalities  and  in- 
terests. "All  of  us  had  completely  differ- 
ent experiences  here;  I  expected  to  learn 
about  myself,  but  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  so  much  about  Brown,"  she  says. 
Sharon  Besser,  another  sophomore  in 
that  same  group,  agrees:  "We  would 
never  have  met  on  campus." 

Rose  pushed  the  leaders  to  discuss 
issues  stemming  from  race  and  gender 
with  their  groups,  to  talk  about  diversi- 
ty. Some,  such  as  Cuddy's,  spent  a  lot  of 
time  talking  about  the  ways  upbringing 
and  social  expectations  have  shaped 
their  behavior.  The  trip  drew  only  a 
handful  of  minority  students,  and  she 
wants  BOLT  to  appeal  to  a  broader  au- 
dience than  just  whites  who've  grown 
up  in  and  are  already  comfortable  in  the 
wilderness.  "For  me"  she  says,  "camp- 
ing was  a  normal  thing  to  do.  For  a  lot 
of  Third-World  students,  that's  not  the 
case."  After  spending  the  past  summer 
taking  inner-city  Boston  children  camp- 
ing, she  is  convinced  that  the  benefits  of 
wilderness  programs  are  not  limited  to 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Courtney  Bohen  '89,  a  group  leader 
who  is  a  member  of  the  women's  crew 
and  has  spent  the  past  two  summers 
guiding  river  raft  trips,  believes  the 
physical  element  of  the  trip  was  crucial, 
and  she  seems  to  have  taken  special 


pleasure  in  the  triumphs  of  less  experi- 
enced hikers.  "One  of  my  main  goals 
was  to  get  people  to  challenge  them- 
selves physically,"  she  says.  "For  me  it 
has  been  very  important."  Although 
new  to  Brown,  BOLT  is  one  of  many 
programs  -  among  the  first  being  Out- 
ward Bound  -  that  stem  from  the  obser- 
vation that  tremendous  growth  and  self- 
confidence  can  be  sparked  by  wilder- 
ness trips.  For  years,  Dartmouth  has 
taken  its  entering  class  on  hiking  trips. 
Part  of  the  theory  behind  such  pro- 
grams is  that  being  outdoors  and  in- 
volved in  physical  activity  has  an  im- 
portant effect  on  groups.  "It  forces  peo- 
ple to  be  more  self-reliant,"  Cuddy  says. 
"It  accelerates  group  dynamics,  so  that 
people  learn  more  in  less  time." 

The  sophomores  were  not  the  only 
learners,  either.  The  leaders  participated 
in  a  training  hike  last  spring,  and  for 
some,  such  as  Adam  Tucker,  a  junior, 
backpacking  itself  was  a  novelty  "I  am 
not  an  outdoors  person!"  he  says  em- 
phatically. The  trips  taught  him  more 
than  mere  camping  skills.  Tucker  came 
to  the  task  with  a  lot  of  experience  deal- 
ing with  people  -  an  education  concen- 
trator, he  had  worked  as  a  camp  coun- 
selor and  is  comfortable  in  his  role  as  a 
campus  tour  guide  -  but  one  of  the 
hardest  lessons,  he  says,  was  that  "I 
need  to  learn  to  be  more  tolerant.  I  form 
snap  judgments,  and  if  I  don't  like  the 
way  something  is  being  done  I'm  used 
to  doing  it  myself."  Lots  of  students 
come  to  Brown  accustomed  to  leading, 
he  speculates;  cooperating  comes  less 
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naturally.  "It  was  Imnl  to  hold  back"  and 
let  others  do  things  their  way,  he  savs. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  lead- 
ers learned  a  tremendous  amount  about 
leadership,"  says  Rose. 

"Brown  students  come  with  all  our 
strengths  as  individuals,"  Cuddy  says, 
"but  that  doesn't  mean  we're  good  at 
communicating  and  working  as  a 
group."  Used  to  being  independent, 
some  Brown  students  "have  poor  inter- 
personal skills,"  says  Rose.  "They  have 
to  learn  to  communicate  to  work  togeth- 
er. You  civi  backpack  alone.  But  it's  a  lot 
harder.  We  put  them  in  situations  where 
they  had  to  work  together  to  get  the  job 
done." 

It  seems  to  have  worked.  The  les- 
sons learned  in  the  mountains  appear  to 
be  holding  on  College  Hill.  Kathy  Lu- 
brano  says  curbing  her  extracurricular 
activities  has  made  Brown  "feel  much 
smaller  and  more  manageable."  She  is 
remaining  in  the  environmental  special 
interest  dorm  she  lived  in  last  vear,  and 
she  is  trying  to  take  five  courses,  but  she 
is  limiting  her  other  commitments  to  the 
Outing  Club,  and  savs  she  mav  play 
lacrosse  next  vear. 

Gabbie  Fitchett  is  taking  three  cours- 
es this  semester,  which  is  giving  her 
time  for  skating  -  she  ;s  starting  a  club  - 
and  she  also  has  joined  a  support  group 
for  dyslexics  on  campus.  She  sounds 
frantically  busy  but  happy  with  her 
choices.  "I  am  not  a  quitter!"  she  says 
emphatically. 


Leadership  involves  cooper- 
ation as  well  as  indepen- 
dence, and  Robin  Rose,  who 
organized  the  trip,  says, 
"We  put  students  in  situa- 
tions where  they  had  to 
work  together  to  get  the  job 
done. " 


The  accompnuying  pliotograplis  were  taken 
by  vnrioiis  students  ivho  partieipated  in 
the  trip. 


unecKing  out  the  view  from  a  watctitower 
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The  Classes 


Bv  James  Reinbold 
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Clarence  B.  Howard  mined  from  his 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  home  and  is  now  hv- 
ing  in  the  Masonic  Home  in  WalHngford, 
Conn.  He  writes  that  he  is  without  family 
and  relatives,  and  losing  long-time  elderly 
friends.  "I  feel  just  fine,  but  at  mv  age  any- 
thing can  happen  and  at  any  time,"  he  writes. 
"It  was  upsetting  to  leave  my  home  after 
fifty-three  years  and  give  up  my  devoted 
dog,  a  silky  terrier.  At  the  Masonic  Home,  1 
am  using  my  writing  experience  to  assist 
brother  Masons  with  their  resumes."  C.B.  is  a 
32nd-degree  Mason.  He  retired  from  his  ex- 
ecutive placement  agency  in  1966  to  undergo 
retina  surgery.  After  his  recovery,  he  served 
as  a  consultant.  He  is  co-founder  of  National 
Personnel  Associates  and  a  life  member  of 
the  organization.  His  address:  The  Masonic 
Home,  P.O.  Box  70,  Wallingford  06492. 

Leo  H.  Rosen  suffered  a  mild  stroke  last 
April  but  is  reco\'ering.  He  would  be  delight- 
ed to  hear  from  classmates  with  news  about 
the  reunion.  He  had  planned  to  attend,  but 
was  not  well  enough  in  May.  Leo  and  his 
wife,  Leila,  are  living  at  the  Jewish  Home  for 
the  Aged,  99  Hillside  Ave.,  Providence  02906. 
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Edith  Smith  Cameron  regrets  that  she 
was  unable  to  walk  down  the  Hill  at  Com- 
mencement. She  had  to  leave  the  class  meet- 
ing early  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  attend  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Yale,  where  her 
granddaughter.  Heather,  graduated  cum 
laude.  Edith  lives  in  Harrington,  R.L 

Vivienne  Cote,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  junior  branch  of  the  Alliance  Fran- 
scaise,  of  which  she  is  also  secretary. 

Jennie  Lind  Ghering  visited  her  daugh- 
ter, Ann,  in  California  last  spring.  Her  other 
daughter,  Ruth,  an  associate  professor  at 
Duquesne,  has  published  books  on  child  de- 
I  velopment  and  has  received  a  Fulbright  to 
study  in  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Austria. 
Jennie  lives  in  Butler,  Pa. 

Ruth  Hussey  Longenecker  and  her  hus- 


Queen  for  a  day:  This  Brown  Homecom- 
ing queen  of  the  late  '50s  or  early  '60s 
may  be  a  Pembroker.  Do  you  know  her? 


band.  Bob,  visited  the  "Hussey  homestead" 
during  their  visit  to  Providence  in  May.  The 
home  is  on  the  Providence  Preservation  Tour 
of  the  historic  Ehnwood  section  of  the  city. 
Ruth  and  Bob  live  in  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Amy  Mackenzie  Sweet,  a  resident  of  the 
Pleasant  View  Nursmg  Home,  PO.  Box  308, 
Warren,  R.l.  02885,  had  a  good  time  at  the  re- 
union. Amy  is  a  subscriber  to  Insight,  a  radio 
service  for  the  blind  that  broadcasts  on  a 
closed-circuit  radio  system  transmitted  over 
a  side  channel  of  Brown  radio  station  WBRU- 
FM. 

The  1933  notes  were  submitted  by  Ruth 
Wade  Cerjanec,  class  secretary. 
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'  '^^  The  class  extends  its  condolences  to  class 
President  Ruth  Coppen  Lindquist  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Lawrence,  on  July  15. 
Many  tailgaters  will  miss  Larry.  Although  he 
was  not  a  Brown  graduate,  he  never  missed  a 
Brown  football  game  at  home  or  away  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  and  could  always  be 
counted  upon  to  put  up  the  B-38  banner  at 
Homecoming.  Larry  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  athletics  at  Brown  and  a  great  partner  for 
our  classmate,  Ruth.  The  class  considered 
him  an  honorary  member.  He  will  be  missed. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  honor  Larry's  memory 
should  contribute  to  the  Brown  Class  of  1938 
Endowment  Fund.  -  Luke  Mayer 
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,Vv  Calling  all  '39  women!  Are  you  making 
plans  to  attend  the  big  50th  reunion?  It's  go- 
ing to  be  the  best  ever,  but  only  if  you  come! 
So  please  be  there  (Friday,  May  26  -  Mon- 
day, May  29)!  Think  50th  -  the  privilege  of  a 
lifetime! 

This  important  message  is  from  Teresa 
Gagnon  Mellone  who  is  chairing  the  50th  re- 
union gift  and  activities.  All  classmates  are 
invited  to  contact  her  for  input  and  ques- 
tions. Her  address  is  101  Rumstick  Road,  Bar- 
rington,  R.I.  02806.  Phone  (401)  245-1414. 
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Richard  Solomon  ('42  Sc.M.,  '47  Ph.D.) 
uas  pre-^ented  the  American  Psychological 
Foundation's  Award  for  Distinguished  Life- 
time Teaching  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Au- 
gust in  Atlanta.  Richard,  who  retired  in  1982, 


taught  at  several  universities,  including 
Brown,  Harvard,  Princeton,  UCLA,  and 
Penn,  where  he  is  professor  emeritus  of 
biopsychology.  His  major  field  of  interest  is 
drug  addictions,  and  he  has  lectured  widely 
on  the  topic.  Richard  moved  to  Conway, 
N.H.,  when  he  retired.  He  had  been  a  sum- 
mer resident  since  1937  and  has  operated  a 
tree  farm  in  nearby  Hiram,  Maine,  since  1964. 
An  avid  hiker  and  bicyclist,  he  has  added 
Alpine  skiing  to  his  outdoor  activities. 
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^S  Anita  Ramos  de  Schaff,  Phoenix,  cele- 
brated her  seventieth  birthday  in  May  with  a 
party  for  more  than  150  of  her  friends  and 
students.  For  thirty  years,  she  has  taught 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese, 
among  other  languages.  She  specializes  in  ac- 
celerated learning  and  frequently  teaches 
U.S.  State  Department  and  other  agency  em- 
ployees who  have  received  overseas  assign- 
ments. Anita's  sons,  both  lawyers  in  the 
Navy's  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps,  at- 
tended the  occasion.  Gary  is  a  prosecutor  in 
San  Diego,  and  Charles  is  a  defense  attorney 
in  Scotland.  Anita's  husband  was  a  twenfy- 
eight-year  veteran  of  the  Navy,  and  Anita 
spent  eight  years  as  a  naval  intelligence  offi- 
cer. 
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Hi  Ruth  Eddy,  Durham,  N.C.,  spent  July 
and  August,  as  usual,  in  New  England.  She 
does  volunteer  tax  work  in  the  RSVP  pro- 
gram. 

Alice  Berry  Fink  writes  that  she  and  her 
husband  are  en|oying  retirement.  Don  keeps 
busy  with  his  electronics  consulting  and 
handbooks.  They  enjoy  traveling  and  recent- 
ly enjoyed  a  "mystery"  weekend  in  Stur- 
bridge,  Mass.  Their  son,  Stephen  '73,  and  his 
wife,  Frances  Mullen  Fink  '74,  live  in  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  with  their  daughters,  Jessie  and 
Becca,  Alice  and  Don  li\e  in  Somers,  N.Y. 

Dorothy  Segool  Goldblatt,  Providence, 
spent  three  months  in  Longboat  Key,  Fla.  Her 
fourth  grandchild,  Jenna,  was  born  last  De- 
cember The  others  are  14,  11,  and  9. 

Grace  Hahn  Holcomb  is  li\  ing  in  Merion, 
Pa.  Her  daughter,  Janet  Solomon  '69,  lives 
nearby.  Daughter  Elizabeth  lives  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  with  her  husband  and  their  son,  Don, 
5. 
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^/-FLIGHTS 
^  ^^■^«-'  ABROAD 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  F^ss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


^^',  -Alumni  Flights  Abroad 

Department  BR-30 

A.FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  1-(914)  241-011 1 


Caroline  Woodbury  Hookway,  Mirror 
Lake,  \.H.,  enjoved  an  unforgettable,  if  at 
times  tense,  trip  to  Jordan,  Israel,  and  Egypt. 

Anne  Thomas  Lane  and  her  husband 
took  a  trip  across  the  Pacific  on  a  freighter 
last  fall.  There  were  twelve  passengers  on 
board,  all  afforded  fine  accommodations.  The 
ship  stopped  at  six  ports.  Anne  and  her  hus- 
band live  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Betty  Pretzer  Rail  has  been  retired  for 
three  years.  Last  year,  she  and  her  husband 
purchased  their  ideal  retirement  home  and 
remodeled  it.  Betty  writes  that  she  would  be 
happy  to  host  a  reunion  lunch  at  her  home  in 
Littleton,  Colo,,  or  offer  bed  and  breakfast  to 
those  traveling  her  wav. 

Alfred  A.  Richtarik,  Lawrence,  Kans., 
writes:  "This  has  been  a  year  of  graduations 
for  us.  My  wife  and  1  went  East  to  attend  the 
graduation  of  our  daughter,  Marilynn.  She 
graduated  from  Har\'ard,  summa  cum  laude, 
and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  her  ju- 
nior year  She  was  awarded  a  Rhodes  Schol- 
arship and  left  in  September  for  two  years  of 
study  at  Jesus  College  at  Oxford.  In  .May,  our 
second  daughter,  Adele,  also  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kansas,  with  distinction.  She  is  attending  law- 
school  at  KU.  Our  third  daughter,  Anne, 
graduated  from  Lawrence  High  School. 
Elected  to  the  Xational  Honor  Society  and  a 
Kansas  Honors  Scholar,  she  is  enrolled  in  the 
honors  program  at  KU.  Joan,  our  youngest,  a 
high  school  senior,  was  elected  to  the  Nation- 
al Honor  Society  as  a  junior  We  hope  she  will 
opt  for  Brown." 

Carolyn  Collins  Roberts,  Plantation,  Fla., 
says  her  family  is  growing.  Her  daughter,  Di- 
ane, has  a  new  son,  Kyle  James  Maltby.  They 
live  nearby,  in  Homestead,  Fla.  Her  son, 
Richard,  lives  in  Virginia  and  has  three  chil- 
dren: Rachel,  Charlie,  and  Sabrina. 

Jean  Leys  Rockwell  is  still  working  at 
the  Radford,  Va.,  public  library.  Four  of  her 
five  children  live  in  New  England.  Jean  was 
in  Newport,  R.I.,  on  Mav  4  to  celebrate  her 
mother's  93th  birthday. 

Barbara  Orkin  Rogers  was  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  m  Vlay  to  visit  her  son,  Tom,  who 
was  married  last  November  He  is  the  only 
one  in  the  family  who  did  not  go  to  Brow^n. 
Barbara  enjoys  a  very  busy  retirement,  sub- 
stituting at  the  reference  desk  of  several  li- 
braries and  serving  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  theater  company  and  six  other  commit- 
tees. All  of  her  children  are  on  the  East  Coast, 
but  she  and  her  husband  still  love  Belvedere, 
Calif. 

D.J.  Linton  Snyder  and  her  husband 
traveled  from  Naples,  Fla.,  in  July  to  spend 
three  months  visiting  all  nineteen  members 
of  their  family  in  Manchester,  Vt. 

Gillede  Mosher  Turner  attended  her 
son's  wedding  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  on 
April  30.  She  works  four  days  a  week  as  sec- 
retary to  the  administrator  of  an  extended 
skilled-care  facility  at  the  community  hospi- 
tal. Retirement  is  not  in  her  plans,  she  says. 

The  1944  notes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  sent  in  by  Alfred  A.  Richtarik,  were  sub- 
mitted by  Gene  Gannon  Gallagher,  class  sec- 
retary. 
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Nathaniel  Davis  (see  James  C.  Davis 


Seymour  Port  (see  Rhonda  Port  '75). 
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Nancy  Cantor  Eddy  will  have  a  show  of 
her  new  watercolor  and  egg  tempera  floral 
and  landscape  paintings  in  the  main  gallery 
at  Depot  Square  Artists,  1837  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Lexington,  Mass.,  from  Nov.  1  to  27  in  a 
two-person  show.  The  reception,  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  6,  at  3  p.m.,  is  open  to  the  public.  .Nancy 
and  her  husband,  Dr  William  A.  Eddy,  a  ra- 
diologist, live  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
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Enthusiasm  ran  high  at  our  Pembroke  '49 
mini-reunion,  held  at  the  home  of  Helen 
Loughlin  Herlitz  in  Irvington,  New  York  on 
Saturday,  May  14.  Present  were:  Jean  Stearns 
■Amadon,  Caroline  Kittridge  Barlow,  Barbara 
Dinkel  Dillon,  Lois  JagoUnzer  Fain,  Sue  Dean 
Franke,  Barbara  Harrop  Harrington,  Helen 
Loughlin  Herlitz,  Teresa  Arcand  Hughes, 
Judy  Gellinoff  Lew,  Barbara  Falconer  Lofton, 
Frances  .Millspaugh,  Adele  Goodman  Pichar, 
Eloise  Fleischer  Pollack,  Chris  Brown  Shults, 
Ruth  Anderson  Turnev,  and  Sally  de  Veer 
Whipple. 

We  talked  of  many  things,  including  our 
upcoming  40th  reunion  weekend  to  be  held 
Mav  26  to  29,  1989.  Everyone  present  will  of 
course  be  there.  Reunion  chairs  Terry  Hughes 
and  Barbara  Harrington  ha\e  already  re- 
served the  Chancellor's  Dining  Room  in  the 
Refectory  for  our  class  luncheon.  Meetings 
with  Brown  '49  reunion  committee  this  fall 
will  solidify  plans  for  shared  activities. 
Alumni  office  mailings  plus  our  class'  fall 
and  spring  newsletters  will  keep  you  up-to- 
date  with  reunion  plans. 

Also  at  our  meeting,  the  group  was  able 
to  view  our  "quilt  '99."  The  quilt's  initial  plan- 
ning, piecing  and  stitching  were  painstaking- 
ly executed  by  '49  classmates  Dolores  Pastore 


Win  Wilson  '51 


Making  waves  and 
breaking  records 

Win  Wilson  '51,  of  East  Greenwich, 
R.I.,  set  two  age-group  world  records 
at  the  National  Long  Course  Masters 
Swimming  Championships  held  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo  in  August.  Swimming  in  the 
60-64  age  class,  he  won  the  100  butter- 
fly in  1:19.01  and  the  800  freestyle  in 
11:13.16.  Wilson  also  placed  second  in 
the  100  freestyle  in  1:08.63. 
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DiPrete,  Joyce  Reynolds,  and  Peggy  Lund- 
gren  Purcell.  The  quilt  will  travel  as  other 
class  members  will  work  on  the  detailed 
hand-quilting  to  complete  this  stunning 
piece.  Even  in  its  basic  stage  as  presented,  it 
produced  "ohs"  and  "ahs"  and  everyone 
agreed  it  is  positivelv  smashing,  and  every 
Brown  person  would  lo\-e  to  own  it!  The 
quilt  will  be  offered  in  a  raffle,  the  proceeds 
going  toward  our  Pembroke  '4''  class  gift  to 
Brown  on  occasion  of  our  40th  reunion. 

Jane  Whiting  Wiley  (see  Thomas  Acton 
Wiley  SO). 
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David  Baillie  has  retired  as  president  and 
CEO  of  NGL,  Inc.,  a  natural  gas  sales  firm 
headcjuartered  in  Cheshire,  Conn.  He  was 
formerly  with  Arco  for  twentv-se\en  years. 
David  and  his  wife,  Edith  (Lund),  live  in 
Cheshire. 
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Allen  H.  Chatterton  (see  Polly  Chatter- 
ton  S=i) 

Warren  Coburn  (--ic  Stuart  Leffler  n9). 
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Jim  Muller  (see  Eric  L.  Muller  '84). 
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Aubrey  Doyle  (see  Colleen  Doyle 
Charleston  7^') 

Levi  H.  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
manager,  total  quality  and  affirmati\e  action, 
in  the  manufacturing  and  engineering  de- 
partment of  Corning  Glass  Works  in  Corning, 
N.Y.  He  joined  the  company  in  1980  and 
since  1987  had  been  manager,  affirmative  ac- 
tion education  and  training  in  the  consumer/ 
science  division. 


I 


'80). 
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R.  Peter  Harvey  (see  Peter  C.  Harvey 


Helen  M.  (Lynne)  Johnson  Loschky  \\  as 
sorrv  to  have  missed  classmates  at  this  year's 
reunion,  but  on  May  24  she  left  for  twehe 
weeks  in  Hawaii.  She  did  postdoctoral  work 
in  English  as  a  Second  Language  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manoa  and  visited  her  children, 
both  graduate  students  in  ESL,  and  her 
granddaughter,  Althea.  Helen  li\es  in  Jeffer- 
son Citv,  Mo. 

Harriet  Waterman  Lutes,  Portland, 
Maine,  was  one  of  four  women  to  receive 
Westbrook  College  s  highest  honor,  the  Debo- 
rah Morton  Award,  at  commencement  exer- 
cises in  Portland  in  May.  Harriet  became  a 
lab  assistant  with  the  Polaroid  Corporation  in 
1955  and  did  research  on  color  film.  Her 
name  is  recorded  on  a  number  of  patents  for 
Polaroids  color  film.  She  performed  with  the 
Ram  Island  Dance  Company  for  five  years  in 
the  1970s  and  has  been  a  member  of  that 
company's  board  of  trustees  since  1978. 

Martin  Malinou  writes:  "My  2-vear-old 


Vatation  in  the  hesf  tittles. 


You  can  see  so  much  in  circles.  One 
can  be  the  sun  warming  your  body 
Another,  the  Bahamian  moon 
rising  over  romantic  white 
roofe(j  cottages.  Or  one  of 
18  holes  of  Robert  Trent 
Jones  championship  golf 
Or  a  tennis  ball.  Or 
beach  ball.  Or  nothing  at 


all,  which  vou  can  also  choose  to  do 
at  the  Bahamas  resort  that's  your 
private  country  club  by  the  sea. 
For  reservations  and  informa- 
tion, see  vour  Travel  Agent 
or  call:  (800)  223-1588;  m 
N.Y.  State  (212)  66W540; 
in  Canada  Toll  Free 
(800)531-6767. 


A  Beach  and  Golf  Resort  •  Eleuthcra,  Bahamas 

A  CCA  Club  Resort 


A  lot  of  vacations  promise  they'll  treat 

you  like  a  king.  Finally  one 
actually  does.  Ireland's  Emerald  Holiday 


Aer  Lingus  cordially  invites  you 
to  enjoy  the  very  best  of  Ireland,  on 
our  Emerald  Holiday  It's  the  type  of 
vacation  enjoyed  by  kings  and  queens 
and  presidents.  You  will  travel  as  our 
special  guest,  fly  our  Golden  Shamrock 
First  Class  Service,  stay  in  our  stateliest 
castles,  grandest  hotels,  and  gracious 
country' houses.Tour  the  Irish  country- 
side in  a  luxury  Mercedes,  either 
self-drive  or  chauffeur-driven.  For  one 
week  Aer  Lingus  will  indulge  you  with 


virtually  every  imaginable  pleasure. 
For  our  free  color  brochure,  mail 
the  coupon  below  or  call  Aer  Lingus  at 
800-228-5200. 

Mail  to:  .Aer  Lingus  Emerald  Holiday.  P.O.  Box  951 , 
Bellmore  NY.  11710. 


.ADDRESS:  — 
CITY.  SI.  .'IP- 


Aer  Lingus  4tr 

Fly  Ireland  to  Ireland 
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Ted  Turner  '60 


Mirzapur-a  Gregorian  classic  woven 

in  India.  Soft  ivory-  with  shades  of 

blue.  rose,  green  and  taupe. 

shown  6.x9'  $2,200 

PASTEL 

FLORAL 

ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

from  the 

GREGORIAN 

COLLECTION 

ajfordable 

beauty  and 

elegance 

for  every 

room 

in  your  home 

^^  Arthur! 

Gre^oricininc 

*^  Oriental  Rm3s 

2284  WASHINGTON  STREET 

NEWTON  LOWER  FALLS 

MASS.  02162 

(617)  244-2553 

INTERNATIONAL  ORIENTAL  RUG  MERCHANTS  Mticc  NM 


He's  convinced  TNT 
will  be  dynamite 


The  man  who  made  believers  out  of  skep- 
tics with  the  successes  of  CNN  and  CNN 
Headline  News,  the  twenty-four-hour  ca- 
ble news  services,  is  at  it  again.  Three 
years  after  his  attempt  to  buy  CBS,  Ted 
Turner  '60  launched  his  own  entertain- 
ment network,  TNT  -  Turner  Network 
Television.  The  new  channel  debuted  on 
basic  cable  on  October  3.  "1  would  be  real- 
ly surprised  if  there  wasn't  a  good, 
healthy  dose  of  cynicsim,"  Turner  said. 
"In  fact,  1  would  be  disappointed,  because 
1  like  to  prove  the  experts  wrong." 

According  to  an  article  in  a  July  issue 
of  The  Providence  lournal,  Turner's  "ambi- 
tious goal  is  to  develop  a  basic  cable 
channel  that  someday  will  compete  with 
the  three  major  neworks."  TXT  is  built 
around  the  MGM  film  library  (which 
Turner  bought  with  the  money  he  would 
have  used  to  buy  out  CBS),  original 
movies,  and  documentaries. 


nephew,  Justin  Nathaniel  Malinou,  visited 
me  during  Commencement  weekend  and 
looked  over  the  campus  with  a  view  to  send- 
ing out  college  admission  applications  in 
about  fifteen  years."  Martin  lives  in  Provi- 
dence. 
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Barry  W.  Blank  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  Bank  2000,  N.A.,  McLean, 
Va.  In  addition,  he  serves  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  both  the  bank  and  for  Bancshares 
2000,  Inc.,  the  holding  company  for  Bank 
2000,  N.A.  and  Bank  2000  of  Reston,  Va.  He 
previously  held  senior  management  posi- 
tions with  banks  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Miami.  He  lives  with  his  family  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Robert  C.  Halkyard  is  president  and 
CEO  of  AL-juidneck  Systems  International 
Inc.,  a  North  Kingstown,  R.L,-based  manu- 
facturer of  optical  storage  disks.  He  moved  to 
ASl  from  Orbis  Inc.,  an  East  Providence  soft- 
ware firm  he  helped  found  in  1967,  and  for 
which  he  still  ser\'es  as  chairman.  He  lives  in 
Seekonk,  Mass. 

Sheila  Monaghan  Harvey  (see  Peter  C. 
Harvey  'SO) 

Josef  Soloway  (see  Sabina  Siani  '85). 


Original  programs  included  in  TNT's 
fall  programming  are  a  ten-hour  docu- 
mentary on  Hollywood,  hosted  by  Burt 
Reynolds,  and  a  TV  movie  biography  of 
billionaire  Donald  Trump.  Among  the 
movies  scheduled  to  be  shown  is  Cnsa- 
hlanca,  the  latest  film  to  be  "color  en- 
hanced," the  controversial  coloring  tech- 
nique applied  by  Turner  Broadcasting  to 
classic  black  and  white  films  of  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  On  that  continuing  debate. 
Turner  said,  "I  wouldn't  mind  this  being 
the  worst  thing  I've  ever  been  accused  of 
doing.  This  is  a  democracy.  I've  never  crit- 
icized you  for  what  color  you  painted 
your  house,  have  I?" 


Richard  A.  Strickland,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  writes  that  his  oldest  daughter,  Tracy, 
received  her  M.B.A.  from  the  Wharton  School 
at  Penn  in  May,  and  his  youngest  son.  Matt, 
entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  August. 
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D.  Jay  Edwards  (see  Jennifer  Edwards 

■86). 

Morris  R.  Zucker,  partner  in  the  South 
Orange,  N.J.,  law  firm  of  Zucker,  Facher  & 
Zucker,  was  named  president-elect  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Defense  Counsel 
(lADC)  at  its  61st  annual  meeting  in  August 
in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va.  The  lADC  is 
composed  of  2,300  defense  lawyers, 
corporate  counsel,  and  insurance  executives 
in  the  U.S.,  Australia,  Canada,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.  Morris  will  serve  as  president- 
elect until  July  1989,  when  he  will  be  named 
lADC  president. 
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Judith  Cameron  Whittaker  has  been 
promoted  to  \ice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  Univision  Holdings,  Inc.,  the  par- 
ent company  of  Hallmark  Cards.  She  will  di- 
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reel  legal  senices  pro\ided  to  the  Univision 
group  bv  the  Kansas  Citv-based  Hallmark  le- 
gal staff  and  special  outside  counsel,  and  will 
continue  to  represent  Hallmark  as  associate 
general  counsel.  In  1972  she  left  her  position 
as  partner  in  a  Kansas  City  law  firm  to  join 
Hallmark's  legal  staff,  where  she  has  been  as- 
sociate general  counsel  since  1978.  She  has 
been  a  director  of  MCI  Communications  Cor- 
poration since  1985  and  has  served  as  a 
trustee  of  Brown.  She  lives  in  Mission  Hills, 
Kans. 


I 
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Ronald  J.  DiPanni  reports  the  formation 
by  his  wife,  Annamaria  Saritelli-DiPanni,  of 
the  Annamaria  Saritelli-DiPanni  Bel  Canto 
Scholarship.  The  scholarship  is  open  to  any 
native-born  Rhode  Island  singer,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  38,  who  is  pursuing  a  career  in 
music  with  opera  as  his  or  her  goal.  The  first 
annual  competition  will  be  held  this  fall.  For 
further  information  write:  Bel  Canto  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  ?5  Tremont  St.,  Cranston, 
R.I.  02920.  1401)942-2.^42. 

Will  Mackenzie  ivrapped  up  the  filming 
in  July  of  his  first  feature  film,  Wcrtli  Win- 
ning, a  20th  Century-Fox  production  starring 
Mark  Harmon.  Will  began  his  career  as  a  di- 
rector of  summer  stock  and  then,  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  moved  to  California.  There, 
he  appeared  on  Bob  Newhart's  series  as  an 
actor,  directed  some  episodes,  and  went  on  to 
direct  episodes  of  "WKRP  in  Cincinnati," 
"Bosom  Buddies,"  "Family  Ties,"  and 
"Moonlighting,"  picking  up  several  Emmy 
nominations  and  Directors  Guild  awards 
along  the  way 

Ruth  Kertzer  Seidman  recently  began  a 
new  job  as  head  of  the  engineering  and  sci- 
ence libraries  at  MIT.  Her  husband,  Aaron 
'59,  continues  with  Digital  Equipment  Corpo- 
ration. Their  son,  Daniel,  who  graduated  in 
Ma\,  is  working  for  the  IDX  Corporation. 
Joshua  is  a  junior.  Ruth  and  Aaron  live  in 
Brookline. 
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Bertsch  (see  Tom  Generous  '63). 

Trisha  Sandberg  writes  that  she  \sas 
mentioned  in  The  Buffalo  News  for  her  "out- 
standing performance"  as  Paulina  in  Tlie 
Winters  Talc  in  Shakespeare  in  the  Park  in 
Buffalo.  She  lives  in  New  York  City. 

John  K.  Soest,  St.  Louis,  writes  that  his 
daughter,  Susan,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1992. 


i 
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Gerda  Sander  Dymsza  and  James  L. 
Groff  were  married  in  July.  Gerda  is  regional 
director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Southeast  Regional  Center,  in  Atlanta,  and 
Jim  is  a  biochemistry  professor  at  Georgia 
State  University.  They  are  building  a  house  m 
Stone  Mountain,  Ga.  Gerda  adds  that  her 
daughters,  Jessica,  Lisa,  and  Andrea,  "are  all 
in  \arious  stages  of  the  educational  process  - 
college  and  graduate  school." 


Announcing 

Vermont's  most 

indulging  new  inn 

The  Inn  of  the  Six  Mountains 

combines  every  traditional 

New  England  comfort  with  a 

host  of  contemporary 

pleasures.  Warm-hearted 

hospitality. .  .wonderfully 

comfortable  rooms  and  suites... 

intimate,  inviting  gathering 
rooms... golf,  tennis,  swimming 

pools... and  advanced 

work-out  equipment  to  help 

you  work  up  an  appetite  for  the 

most  delectable  dining  in  Killington. 

The  Inn  of  the  Six  Mountains. 

So  much  to  come  fon 

so  nice  to  come  home  to. 


J};c  >Inr} 

of  the  ■ 

SixMountains 

Killmgton  Road.  Killington.  VT  05751 
Telephone:  (800)  228-4676 
In  Vermont.  (802)  422-4302 


OUT-ISLANDS 


Remember  a  special  place  you  once  visited  .  . 
k   Where  you  were  louched  by  the  magnificence  of 
'  nature  —  you  forgot  yourself  and  vour  problems ' 

Welcome  to  the  ABACO  INN. 

Wc  invite  you  to  share  this  special  island  wuh  us   A 
peaceful,  charming  island  with  warm-hearted  in- 
\   habitants  who  still  speak  the  colonial  dialect  of  their 
Tory  ancestors.  Unspoiled  beaches,  where  vou  can 
relax  and  never  see  another  soul   Perhaps  youll  just 
relax  in  front  of  your  cottage  and  feel  the  warmth  of 
I   the  sun  and  the  glistening  spray  of  the  pounding 
*  surf   Our  ten  very  private  rooms,  each  with  its  own 
hammock,  ensure  privacy  and  personal  attention.   ^^ 
Wc  offer  you  an  extremely  fine  menu  and  a  splendid    flJL* 
dining  experience,  excellent  snorkeling.  scuba-div-  ^V 
iiii:,  iVcp-sca    reef  and  bonefishing.  sailing,  wind- 
suiiinL'    Tips  lit  Randolph  Johnston's  artist  retreat. 
nr  iiLarh\  seuknicnts  where  boat  building  is  verv 
..can.,  V^ 

The  ABACO  INN  is  just  a  pleasant  walk  from  the  ^ 
picturesque  18th  century  fishing  settlement  of  Hope 
Town  and  the  historic  Elbow  Cay  lighthouse  If 
yiu  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of  2CIth  century  urban  jt> 
life  and  enjoy  barefoot  elegance,  please  write  ]jV 
Mj  airmail  or  telephone  us  for  our  hrnchurc  and  ^^ 
intormation. 

Jane  and  Cha 


ABACO  INN 

BoxIBA,  Hope  Town 
Abaco,  Bahamas 
Tel.  1-809-366-0133 


VoY  A  Student  You  Care  About, 
This  Book  Can  Make  A  Difference 

The  College 
Student's 
Health  Guide 

Sandra  Smith,  RN,MS 

Skidmore  '60 
Christopher  Smith,  Yale  '58 

This  valuable  resource  can  help 
every  student  cope  with  college 
life  and  make  informed  choices 
about  crucial  health  and  well- 
ness issues.  Contents  include: 
Your  Health  At  College  •  Coping  With  Stress  •  Time  Management  •  Nutrition 
Awareness  •  Weight  Happiness  •  Physical  Fitness  •  Sexual  Health  •  The  AIDS 
Crisis  •  Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs  •  Looking  Good  •  Relationships  •  Mental 
Fitness  •  Eating  and  Sleep  Disorders  •  Depression  and  Suicide  •  Emergency 
Response  •  Wellness  and  Illness  Reference  Guide  •  Resources  and  References 

Available  for  $14.95  at  B.  Dalton  and  other  fine  book  stores 
or  directly  from  the  publisher.  Telephone  credit  card  orders: 

Toll  Free  1-800-221-4093;  within  CA  (415)  941-5788 


Westchester  Publishing  Company,  342  State  St.,  #6,  Los  Altos,  CA  94022 
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Our  Country  Inn 

^Ovcrioobs  Our  Golf  Coursed 

Tennis  Courts.  &  Lake 

Were  at  3600  ft.  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mtns. 
on  a  1200  acre  estate.  American  plan. 
Modest  rates.  Gracious  hospitality 

High  Hampton  Inn 
&  Country  Club 

513  Hampton  Rd  '  Cashiers,  NIC  2871 7 
1-800-334-2551  ■  ■  1  •800-222-6954  in  NC 


BARROWS 
HOUSE 


A  very  special  1 784  country  inn  — 
8  buildings  set  on  12  landscaped  acres 

A  pleasing  table,  featuring  American 
regional  foods,  elegantly  served 

Special  Thanksgiving  and 
pre-Christmas  packages. 

Salty  S  Tim  Brown  ('58).  Innkeepers 
Tim  BlackivelT  Chef 

802-867-4455 

Route  30  •  Dorset,  Vermont  05251 


If  you're  over  65 . . . 

Know  the  FACTS 

.  .  .  about  the  limitations  of 
Medicare  coverage  for 
people  like  you. 

Actually  designed  to  handle 
short-term  hospitalization, 
Medicare  covered  less  than  2% 
of  the  $35  hillion  spent  on  nurs- 
mg  home  care  in  1985. 

But  there  is  an  alternative. 
Duncaster,  a  New  England  re- 
tirement community  planned  tor 
people  like  you,  offers  a  secure, 
independent  lifestyle  worth  look- 
ing forward  to,  and  complete 
health  care  when  and  if  you 
need  it .  .  .  all  at  an  affordable, 
inclusive  cost. 

Call  or  write  for  our  brochure 
for  more  facts,  and  mention 
your  school  and  class. 
(203)  726-2000,  Mrs.  Patricia 
B.  Copp,  Duncaster,  40  Loef  f  ier 
Road,  Bloomf  ield,  CT  06002 

Then  you  decide. 


SDunca^er 
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Tom  Generous,  Wallingford,  Conn., 
writes:  "I  deeply  regret  not  being  able  to  get 
to  Providence  for  the  25th.  Some  of  you  may 
have  heard  that  on  May  23,  just  a  few  days 
before  the  Campus  Dance,  I  suffered  a  seri- 
ous eye  injury  during  the  practice  of  the  ju- 
nior varsity  baseball  team  at  Choate,  which  1 
have  coached  for  a  dozen  years  or  so.  While 
\-ou  were  all  partying  like  mad,  I  was  in  the 
local  hospital  under  the  influence  of  some 
lethargy-inducing  drugs.  Happily,  my  stupor 
allowed  the  healing  process  to  begin.  Three 
months  later  I  can  see  pretty  well  out  of  the 
damaged  eye,  although  I  can't  tell  yet  if  my 
vision  will  ever  be  fully  restored.  The  25th  is 
a  once-in-a-lifetime  event,  1  suppose.  Al- 
though I've  been  at  Brown  for  the  10th,  15th, 
and  20th,  not  to  mention  several  other  odd 
ones,  I'm  very  sorry  to  have  missed  those  of 
vou  who  might  ha\e  been  there  in  I'lSS  and 
onh'  that  tmie  Bill  hi  and  Sandy  (Kinder) 
Bertsch,  long-time  Choate  friends  whose  two 
boys  have  both  played  on  the  ]V  baseball 
team,  brought  me  a  '63  ballcap.  I'm  very 
grateful  to  them;  the  hat  is  my  only  contact 
with  vou  from  what  must  have  been  a  great 
time.  I'll  cherish  it." 

James  W.  Markel  is  president  of  Markel, 
McDonough  &  O'Neil,  a  law  firm  in  Orlan- 
do, Fla,,  concentrating  in  construction  and 
contract  litigation, 

Ed  Richman  announces  the  start  of  oper- 
ations of  Richman  Chemical  Inc.,  Ambler, 
Pa.,  a  company  offering  marketing  and  con- 
sulting services  to  the  specialty  chemical  in- 
dustry. Ed,  who  founded  the  company,  previ- 
ously was  director  of  chemical  business  for 
National  Starch  &  Chemical. 
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Nancy  L.  Goodwin  has  been  promoted  to 
principal  at  Notter  Finegold  &  Alexander 
Inc.,  architects  and  preservation  planners,  in 
the  Boston  office.  She  joined  the  firm  in  1977 
and  was  promoted  to  associate  in  1981.  Nan- 
cy has  served  as  project  manager  of  the  firm's 
architectural  projects,  including  the  four-year 
renovation  of  the  Radcliffe  Quadrangle  dor- 
mitories at  Harvard,  which  was  completed 
last  spring.  She  lues  in  Cambridge. 

Harvey  B.  Lemon  has  retired  from  the 
Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps  and  is  employed 
by  Wilbur  Smith  Associates,  consulting  engi- 
neers. He  and  his  wife,  ]udv,  live  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  S.C, 

Eric  Waide  Richardson  is  the  general 
manager  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Botswana  Hciusing  Corporation,  a  statutory 
corporation  assigned  the  task  of  meeting  the 
housing  needs  in  the  rental  and  purchase  sec- 
tor for  the  people  of  Botswana,  The  corpora- 
tion employs  over  700  and  is  run  on  an  eco- 
nomic but  not-for-profit  basis.  Eric  is  married 
to  Dukie  Olive  Pitso-Richardson,  an  architect 
with  an  international  architectural  firm  prac- 
ticing in  Gaborone,  Botswana.  They  are  the 
parents  of  identical  twin  sons,  John  Tshidiso 
and  Thabo  William,  born  on  April  19,  1986. 


Robert  P.  Ambrose  has  been  elected  chair 
of  the  pUinnmg  commission  of  the  city  of 
Wayzata,  Minn.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commission  in  1985  and  had  served  as 
vice  chair  since  1986.  He  lives  in  Wayzata. 

Bruce  Devens  (see  Monica  Schaefer  De- 
vens  ■70). 

Martin  F.  Stamp  has  moved  to  central 
Florida  with  his  wife,  Linda,  and  son,  Todd. 
He  is  general  counsel  for  Ramm  Industries,  a 
venture  capital  company  in  Winter  Park. 
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Peter  F.  Allgeier,  assistant  U.S.  trade  rep- 
resentatu  e  for  .Asia  and  the  Pacific  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representatue  Agency,  was  among 
sixty  persons  honored  in  August  with  the 
Distinguished  Presidential  Rank  Awards,  the 
highest  honor  accorded  in  the  senior  execu- 
tive service.  The  awards  were  presented  by 
President  Reagan  in  ceremonies  at  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building  in  Washington.  Pe- 
ter lives  in  Annandale,  Va. 

James  E.  Breuer  (see  Debbie  Chase  '88). 

Stuart  Leffler  is  manager  ot  economic 
de\'elopnient  for  the  Brooklyn,  N.\.,  division 
of  Con  Edison.  He  is  a  member  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  marketing  commit- 
tee of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
vice  president  of  public  relations  for  Brook- 
lyn Works,  chairman  of  the  office  marketing 
committee  of  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  De- 
velopment Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Com- 
mittee. He  was  recently  profiled  in  Nciusday. 
Stuart  works  for  Con  Edison  vice  president 
Warren  Coburn  '51 

Janet  Solomon  (see  Grace  Hahn  Hol- 
comb  44) 
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Bruce  Clark  received  a  degree  in  Soviet 
studies  "at  long  last"  from  Brown  in  1987.  He 
works  for  a  computer  software  firm  in  New- 
ton, Mass.,  and  lives  in  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Monica  Schaefer  Devens  and  her  hus- 
band, Bruce  biS,  have  mo\ed  from  Glen 
Rock,  N.J.,  to  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  where  Bruce  is 
director  of  the  department  of  immunophar- 
macology  at  Syntex.  Monica  has  completed 
chapters  for  a  book  on  linguistics  and  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  one  on  the 
Faleshes  (Beta  Israel).  Arik  is  in  the  second 
grade,  and  Tali  started  kindergarten  in  the 
fall. 
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Jane  Nash  Mailer  and  her  husband, 
Samuel  Mailer,  whom  she  marled  in  1985, 
live  in  San  Francisco.  Sam  works  as  a  chemist 
with  Chevron,  and  Jane  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  San  Francisco  State  University.  Their 
first  child,  Richard  Raymond  Mailer,  was 
born  on  June  24. 
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Robert  J.  Freedman  has  joined  Personnel 
L  orpurdlion  oi  America  (PCA),  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  a  human  resource  management  con- 
sulting firm,  as  a  senior  executive  compensa- 
tion consultant  and  co-leader  of  the  sales 
management  group.  He  was  also  named  a 
partner  Robert  has  more  than  fourteen  years 
of  consulting  experience  in  sales  manage- 
ment/compensation, executive  compensa- 
tion, and  organization  planning,  and  comes 
to  PCA  from  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster  &  Cros- 
by, an  international  management  consulting 
firm,  where  he  was  vice  president.  He  lives  in 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. 


Jane  Crosen  '76 


I 
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Peter  J.  Durfee  has  been  named  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  of  American  Universal  Insur- 
ance Group  (AUl  Group)  in  Providence. 
Since  1983,  he  had  served  as  assistant  vice 
president  and  controller  Before  joining  AUl 
in  1981,  Peter  worked  for  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Companv  and  the  Continental  In- 
vestment Corporation,  both  in  Boston.  He 
lives  with  his  familv  in  North  Scituate,  R.l. 

Steven  Feiner  ('87  Ph.D.)  (see  Jenni  M. 
Rodda  SI  A  \I.) 

Stephen  Fink  (see  Alice  Berry  Fink  44). 

John  W.  Graham  and  Paul  L.  Ochman 
were  united  Oct.  10,  1987,  at  "The  Wedding  - 
A  Demonstration  for  Equal  Rights,"  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  at  the  National  March  for  Les- 
bian and  Gav  Rights.  John  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Rutgers,  and  Paul 
works  in  New  York  City  with  the  mentallv-ill 
homeless.  Thev  live  in  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Dan  Harrison  (see  Amy  Harrison  Robin 
76). 

"After  eight  in\igorating  winters  in  Min- 
neapolis," Michael  M.  Mullins  writes,  "I 
ha\e  continued  mv  trek  westward  bv  accept- 
ing a  position  with  the  law  firm  of  Parker, 
Milliken,  Clark,  O'Hara  &  Samuelian  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  This  necessitates  mv 
taking  yet  another  state  bar  exam  (mv  third). 
My  practice  will  continue  in  the  area  of  busi- 
ness litigation." 
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Dr.  Amy  Paller  Cohen  is  head  of  the  divi- 
sion of  dermatolog\  at  the  Children's  Memo- 
rial Hospital  of  Chicago.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Etahn  M.  Cohen,  a  corporate  attorney, 
have  two  sons:  Josh,  2,  and  Max,  who  was 
►born  in  JuU'. 

Jackie  Doyle  and  her  husband,  Stephen 
Gutierrez,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Benjamin,  on  May  2b.  Jackie  completed 
her  PhD.  in  English  at  Cornell  in  1986  and  is 
an  assistant  professor  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity in  Fresno. 

Frances  Mullen  Fink  (see  Alice  Berry 
Fink  44) 

Wally  Hastings  expects  to  receive  his 
Ph.D.  in  English  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  December.  His  dissertation  is  on  the 
role  of  fairy  tales  as  a  means  of  social  protest 


From  maps  to  Down-East  recipes 


For  the  last  six  years,  Jane  Crosen  '76,  a 
Penobscot  Bay,  Maine,  graphic  artist  and 
map  illustrator,  has  been  publishing  a  se- 
ries of  map  postcards,  posters,  and  T- 
shirts  depicting  sections  of  the  Maine 
coast,  as  well  as  a  tongue-in-cheek  coastal 
chart,  "Sea  of  Iniquity  and  Approaches." 
In  July,  as  reported  in  the  Cnffi}ie  Patriot, 
Four  Valley  Books  in  Deer  Isle  Village, 
Deer  Isle,  Maine,  hosted  a  reception  for 
the  artist,  whose  most  recent  offering  is  a 
cookbook,  with  recipes  using  readily 
available,  natural  ingredients.  Entitled 
We'd  Like  to  Invite  Yot4  All  to  Dinner  -  So 


We've  Cookett  U;i  Tliis  Cookbook,  the  book  is 
written,  designed,  and  published  by  Cro- 
sen and  her  fiance,  Richard  Washburn. 
Crosen  is  an  editor  for  Woodenhoat 
magazine  in  Brooklin,  Maine.  She  moved 
to  the  Blue  Hill  area  in  1981  after  living  in 
Scotland  for  three  years,  where  she  first 
became  involved  in  editing  and  design  as 
a  member  of  the  Findhorn  community. 
She  also  worked  several  years  as  associate 
editor  at  DeLorme  Publishing,  Freeport, 
Maine,  where  she  edited  numerous  field 
guides  and  the  gazetteer  section  of  Tlie 
Maine  Atlas. 


in  the  Victorian  novel.  He  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  professor  of  English  at  Northern 
State  College  in  Aberdeen,  S.D.  "In  addition 
to  a  degree,  I  take  with  me  from  Madison  a 
family  that  I  did  not  have  when  I  arrived 
here  five  years  ago.  I  was  married  to  Suzanne 
Gillings  on  Jan.  12,  1985.  She  is  a  Wisconsin 
native  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh.  Our  daughter,  Sara 
Beth,  was  born  on  Feb.  5,  1986,  and  is  grow- 
ing into  a  beautiful  little  girl.  Our  new  home 
address  is  1323  11th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Aberdeen, 
S.D.  57401." 

Dr.  Judith  Finkelstein  Kashtan  contin- 
ues her  practice  in  psychiatry.  Her  husband. 
Cliff,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  medical  school  doing  research  in 
pediatric  nephrology.  Their  daughter,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  was  born  on  July  14,  joining 
Aaron,  5,  and  Paula,  3.  In  August,  they 
moved  from  Minneapolis  to  St.  Louis  Park, 
Minn. 
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Christine  Altieri  Cozort  (see  Dan  Cozort 
'76). 

Dr.  James  DelloRusso  finished  his  fel- 
lowship in  pediatric  anesthesia  at  St.  Christo- 
pher's Hospital  for  Children  in  Philadelphia 
and  joined  the  Friendly  Hills  Medical  Group 
in  La  Habra,  Calif.  Jim  and  his  wife,  Patricia, 
toured  the  country  en  route  to  their  new 
home.  Thev  would  lo\e  to  hear  from  friends 
at  P.O.  Box  3022,  La  Habra  9()b32. 

Barbara  Hirsch  Harrison  (see  Amy  Harri- 
son Robin  '76) 
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Rhonda  Port  and  Roger  Walker  were 
married  on  Mav  15.  Honor  attendants  includ- 
ed Marian  Owens  Heom  and  Cynthia  Shel- 
don Colford  '79  Rhonda's  father  is  Seymour 
Port  '46.  Rhonda  is  a  senior  director  with 
Metropolitan  Insurance  Company,  responsi- 
ble for  direct  response  marketing.  Roger  is 
senior  vice  president  and  chief  actuary  with 
Reliance  National  Risk  Specialists.  They  both 
work  in  New  York  City  and  are  living  in 
Murrav  Hill,  N.J. 

Alan  J.  Tarr  has  been  made  a  partner  in 
the  New  York  Citv  law  firm  of  Parker  Chapin 
Flattau  &  Klimpl.  He  lives  in  New  York  with 
his  wife,  Linda,  and  daughter,  Jennifer,  2. 

Richard  A.  Zins,  \  ice  president  and  re- 
gional manager  of  the  Attleboro  Pawtucket 
Savings  Bank,  recently  graduated  from  the 
New  England  School  of  Banking  at  Williams 
College  in  Williamstown,  Mass.  The  school  is 
sponsored  by  the  bankers  associations  of  the 
six  New  England  states  and  consists  of  a  two- 
year  seminar  program  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  commercial  banking  field.  Richard  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  operations  of  Attleboro 
Pawtucket's  branch  offices  in  Lincoln  and 
Cumberland,  R.L,  and  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.  A  Pawtucket  resident,  he  is  a  director 
of  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island. 
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.*;;  David  N.  Bernstein  (see  Jill  Wallen 
Bernstein  '77). 

Dan  Cozort  and  Christine  Altieri  Cozort 

'75  have  mo\ed  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  Dan 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  religion  depart- 
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meiit  at  Dickinson  College.  He  teaches  non- 
Western  religions  and  specializes  in  Tibetan 
Buddhism.  They  would  like  to  hear  from  old 
friends  at  446  Mill  Race  Rd.,  Carlisle  17013. 
(7l7)24'=-038'-». 

Wilfrid  R.  Koponen  received  his  A.M.  in 
English  from  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara.  It  is  his  third  master's  degree. 
He  has  been  accepted  info  the  Ph.D.  program 
in  English  at  UC-SB  and  will  focus  his  study 
on  the  psychological  and  religious  aspects  of 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  novels. 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Martin  was  promoted  to  as- 
sociate professor  of  surgery  and  physiology 
at  Penn  State's  College  of  Medicine,  The  Mil- 
ton S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 
He  previously  served  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  that  department.  Louis  was  recognized 
for  his  outstanding  work  and  dedication  to 
patient  care,  teaclang,  and  research. 

Amy  Harrison  Robin  and  Frederick  Neal 
Robin  (Harvard  '73)  announce  the  birth  of 
William  Lawrence  Robin  on  June  15  William 
and  his  brother,  Michael,  born  in  February 
IWh,  are  the  nephews  of  Dan  Harrison  '73 
and  Barbara  Hirsch  Harrison  '73  Amy  and 
Fred  Ine  ui  Ossniing,  \  ^- 

Madelene  Fleischer  Towne  and  her  hus- 
band, Stan,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Adam  Paul,  on  lune  14.  They  li\e  in 
New  York  City. 

Charles  R.  Walker  has  joined  the  Allstate 
Venture  Capital  Di\ision,  a  $300-million  fund 
in  Northbrook,  111.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
portfolio  transactions  and  initiating  new  in- 
vestment opportutiities  for  the  company. 
Transactions  will  include  start-ups,  mezza- 
nine financing,  and  leveraged  buy-outs  in  a 
variety  of  industries.  His  address  is  Box  132, 
Kenilworth,  111.  h0043. 


cal  Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed director  of  health  promotion  and  sol- 
dier care  at  Fort  Gordon.  John  is  also  coordi- 
nator of  sports  medicine  activities.  "I  have 
hopes  of  being  selected  as  a  physician  for  the 
1992  Olympic  Games  after  being  invited  to 
serve  at  the  Lake  Placid  Olympic  Training 
Center  this  summer.  It  was  a  great  experience 
and  an  enjoyable  escape  from  the  ever-pre- 
sent heat  in  Georgia,  where  it  can  be  90  de- 
grees at  midnight."  John's  address  is  121 
Lenox  Dr,  Martinez,  Ga.  30907.  (404)  863- 
1872. 
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Julia  Bady  lives  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
with  her  husband  of  two  years,  Jeffry  Steele 
(Hampshire  College  '72).  Julia  is  a  piano 
teacher  and  vocal  accompanist/coach  in  the 
Boston  area.  She  performs  regularly  on  the 
synthesizer  with  Jeffry,  a  guitarist  and  com- 
poser, as  the  duo,  "Por  la  Paz."  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  upcoming  concerts  and  tape  releases 
can  write  to  60  McBride  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 
02136. 

Vivian  Adelia  Comer  and  Glynn  L.  Mays 
(Hamilton  College  70)  announce  the  birth  of 
Rayford  Owen  Mays  on  April  5.  "Owen  has 
grown  from  nineteen  to  twenty-six  inches  in 
three  months  thanks  to  his  constant  eating," 
Vivian  writes.  "He  was  baptised  at  St.  Al- 
bans' in  Washington,  DC,  on  Ma\  22. 
Among  those  present  was  Beth  Weinhouse 
'79,  his  godmother.  Owen  and  his  parents  en- 
joy hearing  from  his  mother's  Brown  class- 
mates." Vivian  adds  that  she  continues  to  en- 
joy her  work  as  bankruptcy  counsel  at  the 
FDIC  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  live  in  Ar- 
lington, Va. 


Bill  Farber  (see  Barbara  Chernow  Farber 

'79). 

Burt  Lee  attended  the  International 
Space  University  at  MIT  this  past  summer 
and  supervised  two  grants.  He  lives  in  Ar- 
lington, Va. 
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Lindley  Boegehold  sends  the  following: 
"As  1  returned  home  the  other  night  on  the 
squalid  #3  subway  line  uptown  from  Green- 
wich Village  wearing  a  Brown  sweatshirt 
my  sister,  Alison  '85,  had  given  me,  I  was 
stopped  by  a  perky  young  man.  He  asked  the 
inevitable  Cjuestion,  'Did  you  go  to  Brown?'  I 
knew  we  were  going  to  play  the  'who  do  you 
know  game,'  so  I  said,  'Yes,  but  the  class  of 
'79.'  He  replied,  with  great  surprise,  'But 
your  sweatshirt  looks  so  new''  " 

Colleen  Doyle  Charleston  and  her  hus- 
band, Ray,  announce  the  birth  of  their  fourth 
child,  Benjamin  Aubrey,  named  after  his 
grandfather,  Aubrey  Doyle  '54.  He  joins 
Michael,  6,  Tim,  4,  and  Alicia,  2.  They  live  in 
Atlanta. 

Cynthia  Sheldon  Colford  (see  Rhonda 
Port  75) 

Barbara  Chernow  Farber  and  Bill  Farber 
'78  announce  the  birth  of  Allison  Julia  Farber 
on  Aug.  9.  They  live  in  Syosset,  N.Y. 

After  tweh'e  years  on  the  Mainland, 
Mark  Snyder  Holmes  has  returned  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  "Withdrawing  from  the 
world  of  Houston,  Texas,  law  firms,"  he 
writes,  "I  became  vice  president/general 
counsel  to  Western  Systems  broadcast  group 
stations  and  cable  TV  at  their  Honolulu  of- 
fices of  KFVE-TV  Channel  5.  Defending  re- 
porters and  bringing  'Miami  Sound  Machine' 
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Dr  Anthony  R.  Bartolozzi,  Philadelphia 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  ortho- 
paedics at  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  and  a  member 
of  the  medical  staff  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Philadelphia.  He  specializes 
in  orthopaedic  surgery  and  sports  medicine. 

Jill  Wallen  Bernstein  and  David  N.  Bern- 
stein '76  ha\  e  moved  from  Woodliridge, 
Conn.,  to  Summit,  N.J.  In  August,  David  be- 
came controller  of  the  fixed  income  securities 
unit  at  Kidder  Peahody. 

Eleanor  Earle  Mascheroni  and  her  hus- 
band, Mark,  announce  the  birth  of  Olivia 
Forbes  Mascheroni  on  March  4.  "We  are  ab- 
solutely enchanted  with  her.  She  keeps  us 
very  busy  and  thoroughly  entertained.  After 
the  first  four  months,  during  which  time  1 
worked  from  home,  1  returned  to  Prudential- 
Bache,  where  I've  been  for  nearly  seven 
years.  Mark's  practice,  Mark  Mascheroni  Ar- 
chitects, is  doing  quite  well.  He  is  working 
on  both  residential  and  commercial  projects 
in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  We're  still  liv- 
ing in  Manhattan." 

Major  John  Reasoner,  Jr.  ('80  M.M.Sc, 
'80  M.D.),  who  is  serving  in  the  department 
of  family  practice  at  Eisenhower  Army  Medi- 


Kathryn  M.  Gronostalski  '77 


A  woman  rector  for  Newport 


The  Re\'.  Kathryn  M.  Gronostalski  '77, 
who  became  the  rector  of  St.  George's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Newport,  R.I.,  on 
October  2,  is  Newport's  only  woman  rec- 
tor, and  the  third  for  Aquidneck  Island. 
"I'm  really  looking  forward  to  coming 
back  to  Rhode  Island,"  ^he  said  m  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Newport  Datli/  Nczk  in  August. 
"I'm  excited  about  the  possibilities." 

The  head  of  St.  George's  Christian  Ed- 
ucation Committee,  Ma  [tie  Gustafson, 
said  that  the  calling  of  a  woman  priest  as 
rector  was  well  received  by  the  church, 
adding,  "Like  any  church,  it's  going  to 
upset  a  few  people.  Some  are  taking  a 
wait-and-see  attitude,  but  most  parish- 
ioners are  pleased." 


After  graduating  cum  laude  from 
Brown,  Gronostalski  took  her  law  degree 
in  1980  from  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.  She  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Virginia  bar  and  practiced  law 
for  two  years  before  entering  Yale  Divini- 
ty School,  receiving  a  master's  of  divinity 
in  1985  and  a  master's  of  sacred  theology 
in  1987.  She  worked  as  parish  assistant 
at  St.  John's  Church  in  Niantic,  Conn., 
associate  rector  at  Christ  Church  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y,  and  immediately  be- 
fore coming  to  Newport  was  the  lead  rec- 
tor of  the  Utica,  N.Y,  Area  Cooperative 
Ministry,  where  she  was  responsible  for 
three  parishes. 
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Tatcho  Mindiola  78  Ph.D. 


Leading  the  field  of 
Mexican- American  studies 


The  high  school  dropout  rate  among  His- 
panics  is  40  percent  nationwide,  and 
those  who  graduate  often  have  not  taken 
courses  required  for  college  admission. 
Additionally,  Hispanics  come  largely 
from  blue-collar  families  that  cannot 
afford  college  costs.  As  director  of  the 
Mexican-American  studies  program  at  the 
University  of  Houston,  Tatcho  Mindiola 
'78  Ph.D.  is  working  to  reverse  that  trend. 

Under  Mindiola's  direction  -  he  came 
to  UH  in  1974  and  became  director  in 
1980  -  the  program  has  expanded  from  a 
series  of  courses  about  Mexican-American 
life  to  include  recruitment  of  students,  re- 
search, and  a  master's  degree  program. 
The  Miami  Nczvs  Weekender,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue, explained  how  Mindiola  and  his  staff 
are  encouraging  ninth  graders  in  Hous- 
ton, as  well  as  at  other  schools  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  San  Antonio,  and  other 
parts  of  Texas,  to  plan  their  high  school 
careers  with  college  in  mind.  UH  has  also 
received  special  funds  from  the  state  leg- 
islature to  establish  a  visiting  scholars 
program.  James  Pickering,  dean  of  hu- 
manities and  fine  arts,  called  the  program 
"a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  absolutely 
unique  and  Mindiola,  to  his  credit,  fash- 
ioned it  the  way  he  wanted  it." 

Mindiola,  who  grew  up  in  Houston, 
was  encouraged  by  his  father  to  attend 
college.  He  entered  South  Texas  Junior 
College  but  dropped  out  after  only  one 
semester,  unsure  of  what  he  wanted  to 
study.  After  four  years  in  the  Army,  he  re- 
turned to  college  and  studied  business 


to  Micronesia  ha\e  kept  me  from  a  life  of 
surfing.  Visiting  classmates  please  call.  Alo- 
ha!" Mark's  address  is  KFVE-TV,  315  Sand  Is- 
land Rd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96819-2295. 

Colin  R.  Knudsen  (see  Thomas  Acton 
Wiley  >i(l) 

Margaret  E.  Thomas  is  publications 
manager  at  RIGH.A,  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization in  Pro\idence.  She  previously  was 
a  senior  account  executive  for  Rivers  Trainor 
Doyle  &  Leicht,  an  advertising  agency.  She  is 
ranked  sixth  nationally  for  1988  in  the  wom- 
en's "C"  division  by  the  U.S.  Squash  Rac- 
quets .Association  (USSRA). 

Beth  Weinhouse  (see  Vivian  Adelia 
Comer  78). 


administration.  But  nearing  graduation, 
"I  realized  1  didn't  like  what  1  was  study- 
ing." He  finished  the  business  degree  and 
then  began  work  in  the  social  sciences, 
comfortable  with  the  academic  life  but 
also  stirred  by  the  Chicano  movement  of 
the  1960s.  "1  developed  a  sense  of  identity 
and  began  asking  who  and  what  1  was  as 
a  Chicano,"  he  recalled. 

"It  was  my  dream  to  teach  eventually 
at  the  University  of  Houston,  but  1  fig- 
ured I'd  have  to  start  at  a  small  school 
and  move  up,"  he  said.  But  just  as  he  left- 
Brown,  UH  announced  a  joint  opening  in 
sociology  and  in  its  then-new  Mexican- 
American  studies  program,  and  he  was 
hired. 

"The  program  is  my  life's  work,"  Min- 
diola says.  "When  I'm  old  and  gray,  I  can 
look  back  and  say  I  left  a  legacy.  Maybe 
they'll  name  a  building  after  me." 
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Daryl  R.  Hall  completed  the  require- 
ments tor  graduation  from  Brown  and 
marched  in  the  1988  Commencement.  He 
welcomes  correspondence  from  former  class- 
mates at  913  Aspen  Rd.,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  33409. 

Peter  C.  Harvey  and  his  wife,  Helen  Ben- 
nett Har\e\',  announce  the  birth  of  Brenna 
Maureen  Bennett  Harvey  on  July  11.  She 
joins  her  older  brother,  Conor  Bennett  Har- 
vey, who  will  be  2  in  October  The  grandpar- 
ents are  Sheila  Monaghan  Harvey  '56  and  R. 
Peter  Harvey  '=■5.  Peter  and  Helen  live  in 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Soogc 

The  flavor  of  Austria  on 
a  mountainside  in  Vermont 

For  informalion  about  one  of 

America's  most  distinguished 

resorts,  please  call 

1-800-826-7000 

In  Vermont  802-253-8511 
.     or  write  Stowe,  Vermont  05672 


LYNN  jACHNEY 
CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  in 
the  CARIBBEAN,  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per 
sonalized  service  since  1968. 
Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available. 

Tel:  Lynn  Jachney  6 17-6 39-078- 

Box  302AM,  Marblehead, 

Mass.  01945 

TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 
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Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You  are  invited  to  send  tor  a  tree  illus- 
trated guidebook  which  explains  how 
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VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516    W.    34    St.,    New   York,    N.Y.    10001 
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Stephanie  Sanders  Sullivan  and  her  hus- 
band, John,  have  moved  to  Washington,  D.C., 
after  two  years  in  Cameroon,  where 
Stephanie  was  a  vice  consul  with  the  State 
Department  and  John  was  a  freelance  jour- 
nalist. Stephanie's  new  assignment  is  as  a 
watcli  officer  at  the  operations  center  in  the 
State  Department. 

Margaret  Davis  Mainardi  and  Edward 
Mainardi,  Jr  (see  James  C.  Davis  '85) 

Sahika  Savci  and  Massimo  Ronielli  were 
married  on  Dec.  b,  1987,  in  St.  Louis.  They  are 
living  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  Massi- 
mo is  a  dentist,  and  Sahika  is  a  lawyer  with 
the  firm  of  Torello  i&  Torello.  Their  address  is 
13  rue  des  Pitons,  1205  Geneva. 

Sally  Solis-Cohen  and  her  husband,  Pe- 
ter (Yale  '81),  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Emily  Grace  Rabinowitz  Solis-Cohen, 
on  lune  26.  The  baby's  godfather  is  Gary 
Podorowsky.  Sally  received  her  M.B  A.  from 
New  York  University  in  June.  She  and  Peter 
live  in  New  York  City. 

Thomas  Acton  Wiley  married  Laura 
Armstrong  MacGregor  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  on 
May  30,  1987.  Among  the  many  Brown  alum- 
ni m  attendance  were  best  man  Colin  R. 
Knudsen  '79  and  groomsmen  Howard  I. 
McMillan  HI  '81  and  W.  Michael  Crawford. 
Tom  IS  the  son  of  Jane  Whiting  Wiley  '49 
After  receiving  his  MB. A.  m  finance  and  ac- 
counting from  the  University  of  Washington 
m  1986,  Tom  is  working  for  the  Oregon  Bank 
subsidiary  of  the  Security  Pacific  Corpora- 
tion. He  and  Laura  live  at  2413  S.W.  Crest- 
dale  Dr.,  Portland  97225. 
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Howard  I.  McMillan  HI  (see  Thomas  Ac- 
ton Wiley  '80) 

David  Muller  (see  Eric  L.  MuUer  '84). 

Toshio  Nakamura  ('83  Sc.M.,  '85  Ph.D.), 
assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
at  SUNY-Stony  Brook,  was  one  of  twelve  fac- 
ulty members  to  receive  a  research  develop- 
ment grant  last  July.  He  is  conducting  com- 
putative  analyses  of  three-dimensional  frac- 
tures in  engineering  materials.  Toshio  lives  in 
Hauppauge,  NY. 

Dr.  Laurel  Shader  and  her  husband,  Jon 
Zonderman,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Anna  Leslie  Zonderman,  on  May  15. 
Anna's  birth  marked  the  end  of  Laurel's  resi- 
ciency  in  pediatrics  at  Yale-New  Haven  Hos- 
pital. She  has  joined  the  Children's  Medical 
Group  in  Hamden,  Conn.,  and  is  on  the  clini- 
cal faculty  at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital.  Jon 
continues  his  work  as  a  freelance  writer.  They 
live  in  New  Haven. 
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»C     Dale  Soutter  Glass  completed  her  Sc.M. 
in  applied  mathematics,  with  a  specialty  in 
signal  processing,  from  the  University  of 
Texas.  She  went  to  school  at  night  while 
working  as  research  coordinator  at  Texas 
Scottish  Rite  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children 
in  Dallas,  a  position  that  combined  her 
biomedical  engineering  and  signal  process- 
ing backgrounds  for  work  in  strength  mea- 


surement of  children  with  neuromuscle  clis- 
ease.  Dale  is  now  assistant  medical  scientific 
director  for  research  at  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Her  husband. 
Carter  Glass,  is  a  senior  consultant  for  Booz, 
Allen  c&  Hamilton,  also  in  Bethesda.  They 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  classmates  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  at  814  Gallop  Hill 
Rd.,  Apt.  1,  Gaithersburg,  Md.  20879.  (301) 
869-1583.  Dale  adds  that  they  are  particularly 
interested  in  talking  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
buy  a  house  in  Dallas. 

Dr  Dan  Hechtman  and  Joan  Danziger 
(Dartmouth  '81)  were  married  on  May  30. 
Dan  is  doing  his  residency  in  general  surgery 
at  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston. 
Thev  live  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Catherine  Karnow,  Washington,  DC,  is 
working  as  a  commercial  photographer.  Her 
travel  book  of  photographs,  France,  was  pub- 
lished in  1986,  and  she  is  working  on  three 
more  coffee-table  photography  books:  Pnw- 
oice,  Momcutf  and  Meniciicf,  and  The  Lund  of 
Scotch-  Recently  she  traveled  in  Scotland  with 
Nate  Goodman  '84. 

Dr.  Lynn  Meister  and  her  husband,  Dr 
Seth  Tarras  (Stanford  '80),  announce  the  birth 
of  Stephanie  Kay  Tarras  on  June  26.  Lynn  is 
completing  her  pediatrics  residency  at  the 
University  of  Miami/Jackson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Miami  and  will  be  starting  a  fellow- 
ship in  pediatric  hematology/oncology  at 
Children's  Hcispital,  Philadelphia,  in  July 
1989.  She  and  her  husband,  a  neurologist, 
live  in  Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Andrea  Irene  Johnson  Razzaghi  and  her 
husband,  Babak  Razzaghi,  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Aryaan  Johnson  Razzaghi,  on 
June  4.  "He's  a  happy  and  healthy  baby  and 
we  are  thoroughly  enjoying  parenthood." 
Andrea  is  working  as  an  aerospace  engineer 
at  NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  and 
working  on  her  Sc.M.  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering design  at  Catholic  University. 

Jack  E.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  MasterCard  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  New  York  City.  He  will  assume 
marketing  responsibilities  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  executive  vice  president  in  charge 
of  marketing  and  advertising.  Jack  previous- 
ly held  marketing  and  strategic  planning  po- 
sitions with  Texas  Air  Corporation  in  Hous- 
ton, and  was  instrumental  in  the  start-up  of 
Continental  Airlines'  hub  operation  in  Cleve- 
land. While  at  Harvard,  where  he  received  a 
law  degree  and  an  M.B.A.,  Jack  wrote  a  wide- 
ly-acclaimed strategic  analysis  of  the  airline 
industry  entitled  "Creating  Sustainable  Com- 
petitive Advantage  in  the  U.S.  Airline  Indus- 
try" 

Linda  Gray  Soloway  and  Greg  Solo  way 
(see  Sabina  Siani  '85). 

Deborah  R.  Sturtevant  and  Jonathan  R. 
White  (Harvard  '77,  '87  M.Ed.)  were  married 
on  Sept.  4.  Debbie,  who  received  her  M.Ed,  in 
1987  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  teaches  mathematics  and  coaches 
basketball  and  lacrosse  for  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  graders  at  Dedham  Country  Day 
School  in  Dedham,  Mass.  She  was  recently 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Bos- 
ton. Debbie  and  Jon  live  in  Westwood,  Mass. 
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Delia  Spring  Gushing  and  Dave  Gushing 

'84  announce  the  birth  of  Charles  William 
Gushing  on  May  3L  Although  Delia  missed 
her  5th  reunion,  she  writes  that  "all  three  of 
us  will  be  at  Brown  for  Dave's  fifth  in  1989." 
They  live  in  Manhattan. 

Bradley  Foerster  received  his  master's 
degree  in  international  affairs  from  Columbia 
in  May  and  is  working  for  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  the  overseas  relief  and  development 
agency  of  the  American  Catholic  Bishops.  As 
a  member  of  the  audit  department.  Brad  is 
traveling  throughout  the  developing  world 
to  review  projects  in  the  field  and  to  do  fi- 
nancial auditing.  He  will  spend  about  one 
month  in  each  country  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed. 

Ned  Handy  and  Mark  Rafael  (-oe  Polly 
Chatterton  S5) 

Tony  Mendoza  is  working  as  a  speech 
therapist  at  a  day-care  center  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Ann  D.  Cummings  (see  Polly  Chatterton  | 

■83).  ; 

Dave  Gushing  (see  Delia  Spring  Gushing  ' 
'83). 

Nate  Goodman  (see  Catherine  Karnow 
'82). 

Janet  Lunine  and  Jonathan  Barzilay 
(Harvard  '81,  Columbia  '84  J. D.)  were  mar- 
ried in  Philadelphia  on  June  5.  Janet,  who  re- 
ceived her  j.D.  degree  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1986,  and  Jon  live  and  practice  in       | 
New  York  City. 

Anne  Lutz  is  working  in  the  merger  and 
acquisition  group  at  The  First  Boston  Corpo- 
ration in  London,  England.  She  would  like  to 
hear  from  Brown  friends  c/o  First  Boston,  24 
Great  Titchfield  St.,  London  Wl .  If  you  call  j 
her  from  the  U.S.,  dial  011-441-322-4000. 

Karen  D.  Mcintosh  and  David  W.  Ehr- 
hardt  were  married  on  Aug.  20  in  Tiburon, 
Calif.  Their  address  is  475  Matadero  Ave., 
Palo  Alto,  Cahf.  M4306. 

Eric  L.  Muller  was  married  to  Leslie  ! 

Branden  (Penn  '84)  in  Morris  Plains,  N.J.,  on    ' 
Aug.  7.  A  large  number  of  Brown  alumni 
joined  in  the  celebration,  including  Eric's  fa-    i 
ther,  Jim  Muller  '52,  and  his  brother  and  best  : 
man,  David  '81.  Leslie  is  in  the  second  year  of  | 
a  Ph.D.  program  in  clinical  psychology  at 
Rutgers.  Eric  received  his  J.D.  degree  from 
Yale  in  1987.  In  September,  he  began  working  1 
at  the  Manhattan  law  firm  of  Anderson,  Rus- 
sell, Kill  &  Olick.  Eric  and  Leslie  live  in  High- 
land Park,  N.J. 

Scott  Richards,  Danbury,  Conn.,  was  in     ! 
California  recently  for  the  wedding  of  Joe 
Schertler  and  Laura  Reynolds  '85  A  large 
number  of  Brown  alumni  attended,  including 
Fred  Coons,  who  was  best  man.  "The  wed- 
ding was  beautiful,  and  everyone  had  a  fabu- 
lous time,"  Scott  writes.  "loe  and  Laura,  we 
all  wish  you  a  wondertiil  life  together."  i 

Liz  Soloway  (see  Sabina  Siani  '85). 

Joan  Winter  ('85  A.M.)  and  Michael 
Skerritt  were  married  on  May  31,  1985,  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.  Many  Brown  alumni  attend- 
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ed,  including  W.  Owings  Stone,  best  man, 
and  Sarah  Auerswald,  bridesm,iid.  Benjamin 
Michael  was  born  on  Oct.  4,  1986,  and  Kim- 
berly  Joan  was  born  on  June  21, 1988.  Mi- 
chael is  a  hardware  engineering  manager  for 
Network  Equipment  Technologies.  Joan  is  "a 
full-time  mom"  and  a  freelance  grant  writer 
and  educational  researcher.  Their  address  is 
417  Poppy  PI.,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043. 
"All  four  of  us  are  looking  forv\'ard  to  seeing 
old  friends  at  our  5th  reunion  next  Mav," 
Joan  adds.  "We  wouldn't  miss  it  for  the 
world." 

Elizabeth  Wolfe  (see  R.  Sean  Morrison 
'86). 


I 
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Pamela  Alix  and  Peter  Bloznalis  were 
married  in  Manning  Chapel  on  June  18.  A 
number  of  Brown  alumni  attended  the  cere- 
mony, mcludmg  Thomas  Braes,  Kenneth 
Curewitz,  Davis  Guggenheim  '86,  Eefii 
Chen,  and  Paula  Jolin  ''-U,  who  were  mem- 
bers ot  the  wedduig  partv.  Pamela  is  in  her 
fourth  year  at  LlMass  Medical  in  Worcester, 
and  Peter  is  completing  his  master's  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering  at  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute.  They  live  at  459  Grove  St., 
Worcester,  and  welcome  \'isitors. 

Alison  Boegehold  (see  Lindley  Boege- 
hold  79). 

Polly  Chatterton  and  Ned  Handy  83 
were  married  on  June  27,  1987.  Many  Brown 
alumni  xvere  present,  mcludmg  members  of 
the  wedding  part\  Ann  D.  Cummings  '84, 
Amy  C.  Ford,  Kathy  A.  Lavitt,  Mark  Rafael 
'83,  and  Pollys  father,  Allen  H.  Chatterton, 
Jr.  '51.  Polly  and  Ned  recenth-  nio\od  from 
Providence  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  Ned  is 
a  commercial  real  estate  loan  officer  with 
Fleet  National  Bank.  Polly  left  her  job  as  di- 
rector of  promotions  at  WWLl-FM/WWAZ- 
AM  in  Providence  and  is  enjoying  time  off 
before  continuing  her  career. 

James  C.  Davis  and  Christal  A.  Munson 
were  married  at  the  Park  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Boston  on  July  30.  Jim's 
brother,  Tom  '91,  was  best  man,  and  his  sis- 
ter, Margaret  '80,  and  her  husband,  Edward 
Mainardi,  Jr.  '80,  had  a  part  m  the  ceremony. 
Jim  s  father  is  Nathaniel  Davis  '46.  The  class 
of  1985  was  well  represented  at  the  cere- 
monies. 

After  a  year  as  a  paralegal  and  two  years 
as  the  executive  assistant  to  the  general  coun- 
sel at  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Michaela  Meehan  is  pursuing  a 
master's  degree  in  management  of  human 
.services  at  the  Heller  School,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity She  can  be  reached  at  (617)  469-2266. 

Laura  Reynolds  (see  Scott  Richards  84). 

Ben  Robbins  is  attending  law  school  at 
Penn  and  living  in  Philadelphia. 

Sabina  Siani  and  Andrew  Soloway  '86 
were  married  on  June  5  outside  of  New  York 
City.  Brown  alumni  m  the  wedding  partv  in- 
cluded Josef  Soloway  ^h,  Greg  Soloway  '82, 
Ted  Croft  Mi.  Ben  Compton  Sh,  Rich  Ra- 
puano  8h,  Deanna  Dorsey,  Sarah  Goff,  Liz 
Soloway  '84,  and  Linda  Gray  Soloway  '82.  A 
number  of  members  ot  the  class  ot  1986  were 


also  present.  Sabina  and  Andrew  live  in  New 
York  City,  where  Sabina  is  a  teacher  at  The 
Little  Red  Schoolhouse  and  is  studying  for 
her  master's  degree  in  special  education  at 
Columbia,  and  Andrew  is  a  Eurodollar  bro- 
ker with  Euro  Brokers  Capital  Markets,  Inc. 
He  began  the  M.B.A.  program  at  New  York 
University  in  the  fall. 

Sheilia  Terranova  and  Andrew  Baldwin 
were  married  on  May  7  at  the  Watch  Hill 
Chapel  m  Watch  Hill,  R.I.,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  Brown  alumni  in  attendance. 
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Chantal  Beckmann,  who  worked  as  a 
Euro  commercial  paper  dealer  for  Citicorp 
Investment  Bank  in  London,  and  Marco  Gar- 
cia, who  was  with  Citicorp  Investment 
Bank's  technologies  team  in  Zurich,  left  in 
August  for  Kenya,  the  first  stop  in  their 
planned  trip  around  the  world.  "After  sever- 
al months  in  Africa,  we  will  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  India,  do  some  trekking  in  Nepal, 
and  take  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  South- 
east Asia.  In  a  year's  time  we  expect  to  end 
up  in  Australia  and  seek  employment  oppor- 
tunities there,"  Chantal  writes. 

Michelle  J.  Brauner  has  been  spending 
most  of  her  time  since  February  in  Honolulu, 
working  in  project  development  for  Applied 
Energy  Services,  Inc.,  of  Arlington,  Va.  This 
fall,  she  is  traveling  between  Hawaii  and  V'lr- 
ginia. 

Ben  Compton,  Ted  Croft,  Rich  Rapuano. 
and  Andrew  Soloway  (see  Sabina  Siani  S5) 

Jennifer  Edwards  and  Jim  Gaherty  were 
married  on  JuK'  2  m  Lebanon,  N.H.  Jennifer's 
father  is  D.  Jay  Edwards  '57.  Many  Brown 
friends  were  at  the  ceremony,  including  Jeff 
Vroom,  best  man,  and  Heidi  Horstmann, 
bridesmaid.  Jennifer  graduated  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  with  a  master's  degree  in  health  poli- 
cy. She  and  Jim  are  living  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  where  Jim  has  begun  a  Ph.D.  program 
in  geophysics.  Thev  can  be  reached  at  508 
North  Fifth  Ave,,  Ann  Arbor  48104.  (313)  662- 
1725. 

Davis  Guggenheim  (see  Pamela  Alix 
'85). 

Lindsay  Maitland  spent  a  few  "fascinat- 
ing" weeks  in  China,  where  she  \'isited  Bei- 
jing, Shanghai,  Hangzhou,  and  Suzhou.  She 
is  now  in  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  would  love  to  receive  mail  at 
3324  Bishop  St.,  Cincinnati  45220. 

R.  Sean  Morrison  completed  his  second 
year  at  the  Uni\'ersitv  of  Chicago's  Pritzker 
School  of  Medicine.  He  and  Elizabeth  Wolfe 
'84  plan  to  be  married  in  Connecticut  next 
Julv  Sean's  address  is  913  East  54th  St.,  Apt. 
#3,'Chicago,  111.60615. 

Monte  Partee  received  her  MBA.  in 
marketing  and  finance  from  Columbia  Busi- 
ness School.  She  is  living  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  is  a  marketing  analyst  for  Merck,  Sharp 
&  Dohme.  She  welcomes  letters  from  her 
Brown  friends  at  48  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn 
11225. 

Steve  Raab  has  been  promoted  to  an  ac- 
count executive  with  Kemper  Sports  Man- 


agement, Inc.,  a  sports  marketing,  manage- 
ment, and  consulting  firm  with  headquarters 
in  Northbrook,  111.  Steve  joined  the  company 
earlier  in  the  year  as  an  assistant  account  ex- 
ecutixe. 

Andrea  Richardson  is  an  administrative 
assistant  for  a  management  consulting  firm 
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in  Sciii  Francisco.  Slie  would  lo\e  to  liedr 
from  old  friends  at  205  16th  Ave,  #4,  San 
Francisco  44118.  (415)  221-4974. 

Darryl  J.  Shrock  received  his  M.B.A. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  June  and 
moved  to  California  "for  great  windsurfing 
and  year-around  tennis."  He  looks  forward 
to  \isits  and  mail  from  Brown  friends  at  1600 
Beach  St.,  Apt.  #205,  San  Francisco  94123. 
(415)922-3576. 

Robert  Smith,  New  York  City,  has  divid- 
ed the  two  years  since  graduation  between 
sailing  and  working  and  says  that  "a  bad  day 
of  sailing  beats  a  good  day  of  working."  He 
entered  Columbia's  School  of  International 
and  Public  Affairs  in  the  fall  and  is  a  waiter 
at  an  Upper  East  Side  seafood  cafe  run  by 
Steve  Cobb.  "1  find  myself  with  unexpected 
sympathy  for  Dan  Quayle,  having  similarly 
talked  my  way  after  initial  rejection  into  the 
realm  of  postgraduate  education,"  Robert 
writes. 

Karen  Weiss  headed  west  in  August  to 
the  Uni\'ersitv  of  California,  Berkeley,  where 
she  is  enrolled  in  a  dual  program  in  public 
health  and  public  policy.  Her  address  is  1815 
Spruce  St.,  Apt.  102,  Berkeley  94709.  She  wel- 
comes "letters,  pictures,  postcards,  and  peo- 
pie" 


spent  a  year  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pardes  Insti- 
tute for  Jewish  Studies,  is  pursuing  a  doctor- 
ate in  religious  studies  at  Princeton.  His  ad- 
dress is  Department  of  Religion,  1879  Hall, 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.  08544. 
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Waldo  C.  Feng  has  been  elected  chapter 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Student 
Association  (AMSA).  He  is  a  second-year 
medical  student  at  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine  of  The  Citv  University  of  New 
York.  AMSA  is  the  largest  independent  orga- 
nization representing  physicians-in-training. 

Deborah  L.  Johnson  has  begun  her  sec- 
ond year  in  the  MB. .A.  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Her  address  is  6(.)0  West  26th 
St ,  Austin  78705. 

David  Kuplic  and  Tricia  Leynsev  were 
married  on  lul\'  30  m  Shebo\'gan  Falls,  Wis. 
Benjamin  Filene,  Peter  Gibson,  and  Toni 
Sacconaghi  were  in  the  wedding  party,  with 
a  number  of  other  1987  graduates  in  atten- 
dance. "Everyone  enjoyed  learning  to  polka 
and  celebrating  with  the  bride  and  groom," 
writes  Ben.  Dave  and  Trish  are  li\'ing  in  St. 
Louis,  where  Dave  is  studying  medicine  at 
Washington  University. 

After  a  year  in  Washington,  DC,  Eric 
Lowery  entered  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
the  fall  to  start  work  on  a  master's  degree  m 
history.  "Maybe  Brown  will  need  a  new  his- 
tory professor  in  a  few  years,"  he  writes.  "In 
the  meantime,  I've  managed  to  continue  il- 
lustrating and  hopefully  I'll  find  a  syndicate 
crazy  enough  to  take  a  chance  with  me.  My 
address  is  33  School  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
05401.  Friends,  especially  ones  who  can  ski, 
are  encouraged  to  write." 

Doug  Steam  and  Kirk  Bernstein  camped 
m  "the  wilds  of  New  England  this  past  sum- 
mer; a  last  hoorah  before  embarking  on  new 
projects."  Doug  is  enrolled  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Law  School  and  can  be  reached  at  210 
Highgate  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850.  Last  year  he 
worked  for  Witness  Aid  Services  in  the  Man- 
hattan district  attorney's  office.  Kirk,  who 
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Christine  Arbor  is  studying  m  China.  She 
welcomes  correspondence  or  visits  from 
Brown  friends.  Her  address  is:  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages,  Fudan  University, 
Shanghai,  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Debbie  Chase  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant editor,  communications,  for  the  Associa- 
tion for  Information  and  Image  Management 
(AIIM),  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  a  professional  so- 
ciety and  trade  association.  She  writes  for 
tt/i/iin,  AlIM's  newsletter  and  assists  with 
publication  production.  Debbie  previoush' 
worked  in  the  public  relations  office  of  the 
city  of  Uni\ersity  Citv,  Mo,  James  E.  Breuer 
'69  is  AlIM's  communications  director 

Daniel  Seidman  (see  Ruth  Kertzer  Seid- 
man  di)) 
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Richard  Solomon  '42  Sc.M.,  '47  Ph.D.  (see 
■40) 

William  Brady  '53  A.M.,  '58  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Knox  College  in  Gales- 
burg,  III.,  has  been  awarded  the  1988  Burling- 
ton Northern  Foundation  Faculty  Achieve- 
ment Award.  A  member  of  the  Knox  faculty 
since  1962,  Brady  teaches  courses  in  Shake- 
speare, Renaissance  literature,  and  modern 
fiction.  He  was  selected  for  the  award  b\'  his 
peers. 

Ronald  E.  Santoni  '54  A.M.,  Maria  Teresa 
Barney  Professor  at  Denison  University  m 
Ohio,  has  been  elected  to  the  international 
board  of  The  Institute  of  the  International 
Conference  of  the  Holocaust  and  Genocide, 
located  in  Jerusalem,  Israel.  In  addition,  he 
has  been  named  to  the  National  Council  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  to  the 
board  of  editors  of  the  ]ciuntal  for  Pence  and 
jiiftkc  Slitdicf.  He  has  also  been  elected  to  life 
membership  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, in  England.  His  recent  publications 
include  "Genocide,  Nuclear  Omnicide,  and 
Individual  Responsibility"  in  the  fall  1987  is- 
sue of  Social  Science  Record;  "Morality,  Au- 
thenticity and  God:  Sartre's  Hello's  and  de 
Beauvoir's  Goodbyes"  in  the  fall  1987  issue 
of  Pliilosoplni  Todciy;  and  "Genocide  and  Phi- 
losophy," with  William  Gay,  in  Genocide:  A 
Critical  Bihliogrnphic  Remra',  recently  pub- 
lished jointly  by  Mansell  Press  in  Great 
Britain  and  Facts  on  File  in  North  America. 
A  number  of  Santoni's  articles  dealing  with 
moral  issues  relating  to  the  arms  race  and 
nuclear  war  are  discussed  in  a  chapter  enti- 
tled "The  Nuclear  Debate  and  American 
Philosophers"  in  Peter  Freese's  book.  Reli- 
gion and  Pliilosopiliy  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  published  in  Paderborn,  Germany 
in  1987.  Santoni  was  named  faculty  member 
of  the  year  at  Denison  in  1987. 

Richard  H.  Reis  '57  A.M.,  '62  Ph.D.  re- 
tired in  October  as  professor  of  English  at 


Southeastern  Massachusetts  University.  "I  In- 
is  early  retirement,  since  I'll  only  be  58,"  Rei^ 
writes.  "I'm  going  into  business,  part-time, 
for  myself,  under  the  rubric  of  Tech  Write  As 
sociates  -  technical  writing,  industrial  adver- 
tising, editing,  and  public  relations.  More  in- 
teresting, though  of  dubious  profit,  is  that 
I'm  writing  an  Arthurian  novel  of  the  com- 
ic/satirical subspecies."  Reis  lives  in  Marion, 
Mass. 

Jean  Claude  Dispaux  '67  Sc.M.  and  his 
family  have  moved  to  London,  England, 
where  he  is  director,  systems  planning,  Eu- 
rope, for  Eli  Lilly  and  Company. 

Phyllis  Rosen  Brown  '68  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  been  awarded  the  1988  Tswett 
Medal  in  chromatography  and  the  Dal  .Noga- 
re  Chromatography  Award  for  1989.  Known 
worldwide  for  her  expertise  on  the  applica- 
tion of  high  performance  liquid  chromatogra- 
phy (HPLC)  to  biomedical  studies.  Brown 
wrote  the  first  book  on  the  subject.  High 
Pressure  Liquid  Chroiiiatography,  Biochemical 
and  Biomedical  Apfilications,  and  has  been  a 
prolific  contributor  to  the  field  with  publica- 
tion of  over  140  articles.  HPLC  is  an  especial- 
ly powerful  analytical  technique  that  allows 
investigators  to  detect  the  components  of  a 
substance,  even  if  they're  found  in  extremely 
small  concentrations.  In  1985,  she  was  hon- 
ored with  the  Scholarly  Excellence  Award  at 
URl  for  her  outstanding  research  and  in  the 
same  year  was  chosen  woman-of-the-year  by 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women  of 
South  County.  She  has  taught  at  URI  since 
1973. 

Michael  Bradfield  71  Ph  D  ,  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  has  recently 
published  a  book.  Regional  Economics:  Anah/- 
sis  and  Policies  in  Canada  {McGraw-Hill  Ryer- 
son).  Bradfield  says  that  his  book  is  primarily 
analytic,  extending  and  critiquing  conven- 
tional analyses  to  develop  unconventional  re- 
sults and  alternative  policy  prescriptions.  He 
has  taught  at  Dalhousie  since  1971. 

David  Weber  '73  Ph.D.,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
New  London,  Conn.,  taught  summer  school 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Last 
spiring,  he  acted  in  a  play  about  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  The  I  cares  nf  Vallainbrosa.  His 
wife,  Corinne  Gottfried  Weber  '67  M.A.T.,  is 
an  analyst  at  Command  Engineering,  in  New 
London.  Their  daughter,  Rachel  '89,  recently 
returned  from  a  year  in  Banaras,  India,  as  a 
participant  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Program  m  India.  She  is  an  economics/de- 
velopment major.  Ben,  19,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Bryant  College  in  Smithfield,  R.I.,  and  Lau- 
ren, 17,  is  in  Jcihannesburg,  South  Africa,  as 
an  AFS  Exchange  Student  in  the  AFS  Interna- 
tional/Intercultural  Program.  She  will  return 
in  January. 

Olga  Peters  Hasty  '74  A.M.  is  the  editor 
and  translator,  with  Susanne  Fusso,  oi  Amer- 
ica Through  Russian  Eyes:  1874-1926,  pub- 
lished by  Yale  University  Press.  According  to 
publicity  from  the  press,  the  book,  an  engag- 
ing collection  of  travel  accounts  by  Russian 
writers,  offers  fresh  insights  into  both  the 
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American  experience  and  the  Russian  mind. 
The  documents,  most  of  which  appear  in 
English  for  the  first  time,  are  interwov'en 
with  explanatory  comments  bv  the  editors. 
Hastv  is  assistant  professor  of  Russian  and 
German  at  Trinity  College. 

Kyo  S.  Kim  74  Ph.D.  writes  that  he  and 
his  faniilv  ha\e  returned  to  the  U.S.  after  two 
years  in  Europe.  Thev  are  living  in  Black- 
wood, i\.J. 

Peggy  O'Connell  Roush  '74  A.M.  has 
been  promoted  to  \ice  president  and  manag- 
er of  Norwest  Bank  Minnesota's  service  in- 
dustries division  of  corporate  banking.  Previ- 
ouslv  she  was  a  relationship  manager  in  the 
corporate  banking  national  department. 
Roush  joined  Norwest,  \vhich  is  headquar- 
tered in  Minneapolis,  in  1979  in  its  interna- 
tional department  after  working  for  five 
years  with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  Hong 
Kong  and  New  York  City.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, William,  have  a  son,  Bryan,  2,  and  live 
in  Plymouth,  Minn. 

Emily  Tall  '74  Ph.D.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  asso- 
ciate professor  in  the  Russian  department  at 
SUNY-Buffalo,  spent  September  and  October 
in  Moscow  with  the  L'.S.-U.S.S.R.  Cultural 
Exchange  reporting  on  the  first  complete 
Russian  translation  of  James  Joyce's  Uh/sscs. 

Mark  D.  Northrup  '76  Ph.D.  is  practicing 
law  with  the  Seattle  law  firm  of  Graham  & 
Dunn.  Before  becoming  an  attorney,  he  was  a 
tenured  classics  professor  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Tzvee  Zahavy  '76  Ph.D.  has  been  pro- 
moted to  full  professor  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts'  department  of  classical  and  Near 
Eastern  studies  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.  He  also  serves  as  director 
of  the  Dworsky  Center  for  Jewish  Studies  at 
the  university.  He  joined  the  faculty  in  1976 
and  is  the  author  of  four  books  and  numer- 
ous articles  on  the  history  of  Judaism  in  the 
first  through  the  fifth  centuries,  and  is  co-au- 
thor of  "Milim,"  a  computerized  Hebrew  vo- 
cabulary drill  program  for  IBM  computers.  In 
June,  he  presented  a  paper,  "Political  and  So- 
cial Struggle  and  the  Formation  of  Early  Jew- 
ish Liturgy,"  at  a  national  interfaith  confer- 
ence at  Notre  Dame.  Zahavy  has  spent  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  living  in  Israel  and 
has  lectured  at  Tel  Aviv  University,  Bar  Ilan 
University,  and  at  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem.  He  lives  in  St.  Louis  Park,  Minn., 
with  his  wife,  Bernice,  and  his  sons,  Yitzhak, 
13,  and  Barak,  11. 

After  working  in  the  field  of  international 
exchange,  Dan  Whitman  '79  Ph.D.  joined  the 
USIA  in  1985  and  is  ser\ing  as  press  attache 
tet  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Copenhagen.  A  series 
of  seven  articles  he  wrote  about  his  impres- 
sions of  Denmark  appeared  in  BT.,  Den- 
mark's largest  daily  newspaper,  in  August. 

Jemii  M.  Rodda  '81  A.M.  and  Steven 
Feiner  '73,  '87  Ph.D.  were  married  on  June  12 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  "Now  this  was  a  'Brown' 
wedding,"  Jenni  says.  "Everyone  in  our  wed- 
ding party  and  many  of  our  guests  were 
Brown  friends.  Brown  alumni  from  seven 
states  came  to  celebrate  with  us."  Steve  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  computer  science 
department  at  Columbia,  and  Jenni  is  the  cu- 


rator, slide  collection  and  photographic 
archive.  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York  Uni- 
\ersitv.  riie\  li\e  in  Manhattan. 

Kathleen  Helen  Levey  '83  MAT  is  en- 
rolled at  Temple  University  Law  School  in 
Philadelphia.  "1  hope  to  stay  involved  with 
teaching  by  participating  in  Temple's  pro- 
gram which  allows  third-year  law  students 
to  instruct  local  high  school  students  about 
the  law,"  she  writes.  "I'll  have  something  to 
look  forward  to."  Kathleen  lives  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Toshio  Nakamura  '83  Sc.M.,  '85  Ph.D. 
(see '81). 

Joan  Winter  85  A.M.  (see  '84). 

Sue  Behrens  '86  Ph.D.  writes:  "On  July 
23,  at  a  gathering  in  Nijmegen,  The  Nether- 
lands, six  former  graduate  students  from  the 
cognitive  and  linguistic  sciences  department 
at  Brown  reunited,  toasting  the  event  with 
champagne  and  Brown  T-shirts.  Nijmegen  is 
the  home  of  the  Max  Planck  Institute  for  Psy- 
cholinguistics,  and  the  Institute  has  em- 
ployed several  linguists  from  Brown  over  the 


years  and  has  been  the  summer  residence  for 
visiting  scholars.  The  reunion  took  place  at 
the  home  of  Aditi  Lahiri  '82  Ph.D.  In  atten- 
dance were  Joan  Sereno  87  Ph.D.;  her  hus- 
band, AUard  Jongman  '86  Ph.D.;  Bill  Katz 
'87  Ph.D.;  Jack  Ryalls  '84  Ph.D.;  and  myself. 
The  group  made  a  special  toast  to  Dean  of 
the  College  Sheila  Blumstein,  who  sat  on  the 
thesis  committee  of  everyone  present.  This  is 
actually  the  second  such  reunion  to  be  held 
in  Nijmegen.  Last  March,  Lahiri,  Sereno, 
Jongman,  and  I  spent  an  evening  together 
with  Chris  Thomsen  '86  Ph.D.  and  his  wife, 
Claudia  Benassi  '88  Ph.D.  We  all  look  for- 
ward to  the  next  meeting  of  Brown  graduate 
students  in  Europe."  Behren's  new  address  is 
Department  of  Experimental  Psychology, 
University  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge  CB2 
3EB,  U.K.' 


MD 


John  Reasonet,  Jr.  '80  M.M.Sc,  '80  M.D. 
(see  '77). 


Obituaries 


Jessica  H.  Barr  13,  Cambridge,  NY;  June  7, 
in  Bennmgton,  \'t.  After  receiving  her  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Columbia  in  1916,  she  held 
several  positions,  including  alumni  secretary 
at  Vassar.  In  the  1940s,  she  joined  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  she  became  editor-in-chief  of  publica- 
tions. Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Sur\i\ors  include  two 
nephews,  Robert  S.  Wilmot  '41  and  David  B. 
Wilmot  '39,  R.D.  #1,  Box  89,  Buskirk,  N.Y. 
12028. 

Walter  Hicks  Jillson  '22,  Hackensack,  N.J.; 
March  3.  He  was  an  engineer  and  an  accoun- 
tant for  Western  Union  for  forty-three  years 
until  his  retirement  in  1965.  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Betty,  268  Clinton 
PI.,  Hackensack  07601;  and  three  children,  in- 
cludmg  Donald  '50. 

J.  Everett  Sarles  '22,  New  London,  Conn.; 
.March  24.  Prior  to  his  retirement,  he  owned 
Carpenter  and  Pelton,  Inc.,  an  insurance 
company  in  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.,  for  forty-three 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Kisco  In- 
dependent Fire  Department  for  sixty  years 
and  treasurer  for  thirty.  During  World  War  II, 
he  served  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  As  a 
young  man,  he  sang  in  choruses  that  per- 
formed at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  New  York  City.  Delta 
Upsilon.  Among  his  survivers  are  a  son,  John 
'52;  three  daughters;  and  his  wife,  Muriel, 
South  Pleasant  St.,  New  London  03257. 

Robert  Gordon  Bleakney  '23,  Needham, 
Mass.,  a  retired  vice  president  of  New  Eng- 
land Telephone;  June  26.  Delta  Upsilon. 
Among  his  survivors  are  a  daughter;  three 
sons,  including  Robert,  Jr.,  140  Hopkinton 
Rd.,  Upton,  Mass.  01568;  and  a  grandson, 
Jonathan  McCabe  '81. 


Helen  Fenner  Walter  '24,  Point  Pleasant, 
N.J.;  July  2.  She  was  a  high  school  teacher  in 
Warwick,  R.I.,  Sherborn  and  Foxboro,  Mass., 
and  New  York  City,  before  retiring  in  1964. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  and  several  inter- 
national relations  groups.  She  is  survived  by 
two  sons,  including  John  '55,  R.D.  #2,  Box 
404,  Monticello,  N.Y  12701. 

George  Angelo  Pournaras  '25,  Baldwin,  NY; 
July  10.  He  was  a  retired  equipment  engineer 
for  Texaco,  Inc.,  and  a  former  secretary-trea- 
surer of  the  AIEE  for  many  years.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Irma,  865  Sprague  St., 
Baldwin  11510. 

Ruth  F.  Thomson  '25,  '30  Sc.M.,  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  June  27.  She  was  co-director  of 
Pawtucket  Clinical  Laboratory  for  thirty 
years  before  retiring  in  1981.  Prior  to  that,  she 
was  chief  technologist  at  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Pawtucket  for  twenty-five  years.  She  was 
active  in  Brown  alumnae  organizations  and 
served  as  class  agent.  Among  her  survi\'ors 
are  two  nieces,  Ruth  Wigdor,  of  New  Jersey; 
and  Nancy  King,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Joseph  Downing  Tuckerman  '25,  Media, 
Pa.;  July  15.  A  lifelong  resident  of  Media,  he 
was  in  dental  practice  for  more  than  fifty 
years  before  his  retirement  several  years  ago. 
He  was  past  president  of  the  Chester-Deico 
Dental  Association.  Sur\-iyors  include  two 
daughters  and  his  wife,  Sara,  400  South  Jack- 
son St.,  Media  19060. 

Mark  Fenton  Coles  '26,  Clearwater,  Fla.;  July 
3.  He  retired  in  1966  from  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Company  as  division  personnel 
traffic  supervisor.  Captain  of  the  swim  team 
in  1926,  he  was  an  AII-American  in  1924  and 
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1'325  and  a  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Swimming  Champion  each  of  his  four  years 
at  Brown,  He  was  elected  to  the  Brown  Ath- 
letic Hall  of  Fame.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  He  is 
survived  by  a  daughter  and  his  wife,  Doro- 
thy, 1099  McMullen  Booth  Rd.,  Apt.  416, 
Clearwater  34619. 

Gertrude  Doyle  Holden  '26,  TrimihuU,  Conn.; 
March  18.  She  was  a  civil  engineer  for  twen- 
ty-five years  for  the  city  of  New  York,  retiring 
in  1971,  and  active  in  New  York  City  politics 
for  many  years.  Among  her  sur\ivors  are 
three  brothers,  a  sister,  and  a  son,  Donald,  3? 
Cobblers  Hill  Rd.,  Trumbull  06611. 

Howard  Milner  Smith  '27,  Bedford,  \a.;  June 
23.  He  was  a  wool  buyer  for  the  Firth  Carpet 
Company  in  Firthcliffe,  N.Y.,  and  later  a  su- 
perintendent with  Goodall-Sanford  Mills  in 
Sanford,  Maine.  A  resident  of  upstate  New 
York  for  thirty  years,  he  worked  for  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  at  Plattsburgh  .AFB, 
and  for  various  construction  comj.  antes  be- 
fore retiring  to  Bedford  in  1981.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  l'017VVnidy  Ridge  Dr.,  Bedford  24523. 

Josiah  Freeborn  Peckham  ni  '35,  Warren, 
R.I.;  July  25.  He  was  president  of  the  Techni- 
cal Threads  Company,  formerly  of  Pawtuck- 
et,  R.I.,  and  Lewiston,  Maine,  for  two  years 
before  retiring  three  years  ago.  He  was  an 
Army  \'eteran  of  World  War  II.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  son,  a  daughter,  and  a  brother, 
Thomas  '39,  24  Lillibridge  Dr.,  East  Green- 
wich, R.I.  02818. 

George  Thurston  Spicer  '35,  Brevard,  N.C.,  a 
supervisor  in  the  film  division  of  the  Olin 
Corporation,  Pisgah  Forest,  N.C.,  for  twenty- 
five  years  until  his  retirement  in  1978;  July  1. 
During  World  War  II,  he  ser\-ed  in  the  meteo- 
rology branch  of  the  military.  Delta  L'psilon. 
In  addition  to  his  wife.  Alma,  103  Morning- 
side  Dr,  Brevard  28712,  he  leaves  a  daughter 
and  a  son. 

Sylvia  Gafvert  Stubblebone  35,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  July  5,  1987.  There  is  no  information 
regarding  survix^ors. 

Felix  John  Freeman,  Jr.  '37,  Narragansett, 
R.L,  a  commodities  and  precious  metals  trad- 
er for  forty  years;  July  9.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent and  head  of  the  international  trading  di- 
vision of  Goldman  Sachs  and  Company,  New 
York,  until  retiring  in  1987.  He  had  also  been 
a  partner  and  director  of  international  opera- 
tions for  J.  Aron  and  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a 
major  on  Gen.  George  S.  Patton's  staff  in  Eu- 
rope. After  the  war,  he  ser\'ed  as  military 
governor  and  chief  legal  officer  to  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  the  occupational 
forces  in  Germany.  He  was  class  agent  from 
1960  to  1970.  Survivors  include  two  sons,  a 
daughter,  and  his  wife,  Phoebe,  5  Old  Boston 
Neck  Rd.,  RO.  Box  399,  Narragansett  02882. 

Gerald  Albert  Weinberg  '37,  Warwick,  R.I.; 
July  17,  of  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile 


accident.  He  was  a  state  auditor  in  the  goxer- 
nor's  Office  of  Highway  Safety  from  1973  un- 
til retiring  in  1985.  Before  joining  the  high- 
way safety  office,  he  was  a  self-employed  ac- 
countant for  many  years.  He  was  an  Army 
Air  Forces  veteran  of  World  War  II,  serving 
as  a  meteorologist  in  North  Africa  and  Italy. 
Sigma  Phi  Delta.  Among  his  survivors  are 
two  sons,  including  Alan,  4812  Goodland 
Park  Rd.,  Oregon,  Wise.  53575;  and  two 
brothers,  Walter  '47  and  Eugene  '51 . 

Frank  Augustus  Shaw  '38,  Clinton,  Conn.,  a 
former  Clinton  selectman  and  retired  vice 
president  of  Connecticut  Water  Company; 
July  19.  He  joined  Connecticut  Water  Compa- 
ny in  1962  as  administrative  assistant  to  the 
president  and  was  elected  vice  president  in 
1971.  Before  retiring,  in  1982,  he  worked  in 
personnel,  customer  relations  management, 
and  purchasing.  He  was  a  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  selectmen  in  Clinton  from 
1983  to  1985.  He  served  for  twenty-five  years 
on  the  Connecticut  section  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association  and  was  its  chair- 
man from  1969  to  1970.  He  was  past  chair- 
man of  the  association's  education,  member- 
ship, and  program  committees,  and  also  a 
member  of  its  landmarks  and  screening  com- 
mittees. He  was  a  member  of  numerous  civic 
and  social  organizations,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Water  Works  .Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Water  Compan\-  Conference.  Survivors 
include  two  daughters  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  6 
Mohawk  Dr,  Clinton  06413. 

The  Rev  Joseph  Charles  Harvey  '40,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  Vla\'  22.  He  served  as  the  twen- 
ty-second rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  from  1958  to 
1968,  before  moving  to  Middletown,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  As- 
cension for  thirteen  years,  retiring  in  1981.  A 
graduate  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Preachers,  he  served  on  many  church 
committees  and  organizaticms,  was  the 
founder  and  president  of  Hospice  in  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  and  chairman  of  Giant  Step,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  housing  for  the  elderly  and  poor.  He  is 
survived  by  two  children  and  his  wife,  Rho- 
da,  4415  Tarrimore  Cir.,  Middletown,  Ohio 
45044. 

Charles  Alden  Standish  '40,  Succasunna, 
N.J.,  an  electrical  engineer  for  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Company  in  Newark  and  an 
Air  Force  veteran  of  World  War  II;  July  14.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of 
America.  Survivors  include  three  daughters 
and  his  wife,  Elaine,  70  Corn  Hollow  Rd., 
Succasunna  07876. 

Willis  Franklin  Woods  '41,  Seattle,  director  of 
the  Seattle  .Art  Museum  from  1974  until  re- 
signing in  1978  because  of  ill  health;  July  8. 
He  was  director  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts  from  1962  to  1973.  During  his  tenure,  he 
widened  the  reputation  of  what  was  already 
considered  a  fine  museum,  significantly 
adding  to  its  collections,  overseeing  the  addi- 


tion of  two  wings,  and  building  what  became 
a  nationally  recognized  collection  of  African 
art.  After  World  War  11,  in  which  he  served  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, he  became  director  in  1946  of  Ameri- 
can University's  Watkins  Memorial  Gallery. 
A  year  later  he  became  assistant  director  of 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,  and  in  1949  he  became 
director  of  the  Norton  Gallery  and  School  of 
Art  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  where  he 
ser\'ed  until  coming  to  Detroit.  In  nearly 
three  decades,  he  organized  numerous  exhi- 
bitions dealing  with  American  art.  "Lewis 
and  Clark,  Voyage  of  Discovery"  presented 
some  of  the  earliest  Western  art  produced  in 
this  country  and  the  catalogue  was  awarded 
special  recognition  bv  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. In  1979,  he  was  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  the  Egyptian  Republic  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  to  Seattle  the  highly  successful  exhi- 
bition "Treasures  of  Tutankhamen."  He  is 
sur\-ived  by  two  daughters  and  his  wife, 
Ann,  715  VVest  Crockett  St.,  Seattle  98119. 

Barbara  Littlefield  Matthews-Doyle  '45, 
Cumberland,  RL;  .March  IS  She  \vas  em- 
ployed b\  Coleman  Realty  Company  for  ten 
years  before  retiring  in  1976.  She  is  survived 
by  two  sons  and  her  husband,  John  F.  Doyle, 
Newell  Dr,  RD.  #2,  Cumberland  02864.  " 

Carolyn  Pyper  Buker  '47,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
April  3.  .Among  her  survivors  are  her  mother 
and  a  brother,  Gordon  '48,  RO.  Box  41,  South 
Hero,  \'t.  05486. 

Granville  Burns  Affleck,  Jr.  '51,  Valhalla, 
N.'i'.,  a  consulting  engineer  for  Jaros,  Baum, 
and  BoUes  Company,  .New  York  City,  for  thir- 
ty-six years;  May  1 .  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  during  World  War  II.  Be- 
sides t%vo  daughters,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Patricia,  28  Fox  Hill  Rd.,  Valhalla  10595. 

James  Murdoch  Grocott  '56,  East  Longmead- 
ow,  .Mass.;  June  17.  He  taught  English  at  East 
Longmeadow  High  School  for  twenty-eight 
years  and  was  a  former  chairman  of  the  En- 
glish department.  Previously,  he  had  taught 
at  Swansea,  Mass.,  High  School.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Among  his  survivors  are  four  children 
and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  14  Lester  St.,  East  Long- 
meadow  01028. 

Mary  L.  Sousa  '80,  Coventry,  R.I.;  June  27. 
She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Li- 
onel Sousa,  48  Cedar  St.,  Coventry  02816. 

David  R.  Sacks  '89,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.; 
missing  since  May  2  and  presumed  dead, 
while  on  a  mountain  climbing  trip  in 
Queensland,  Australia.  He  had  been  in  Aus- 
tralia for  several  months,  studying  at  the 
School  of  Field  Studies  in  Queensland.  He  is 
survived  b\'  his  father  and  his  mother,  Linda 
Rothchild  Sacks  '61,  777Germanto\vn  Pike, 
Plymouth  Meeting  19462. 
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ROCKRESORIS 


The  spectacular,  tropical  mountain  golt  course  at 
Carambola  Beach  on  St.  Croix  curves  among  bougain- 
villea  and  palm  trees.  At  Cancel  Bay  on  St.  John,  yours  can 
be  the  day's  first  footprints  on  seven  white-sand  beaches. 
Little  Dix  Bay  is  our  hideaway  gem  on  a  reet-sheltered, 
crescent  bay  on  British  Virgin  Gorda.  In  a  dramatic 
change  of  scene,  your  backdrop  in  the  Tetons  is  soaring, 
white-capped  mountains  that  seem  to  touch  the  sky. 


Our  Woodstock  inn  (^;  Resort  graces  a  landmark  Vermont 
village  green — and  in  winter  offers  its  own  downhill 
and  cross-country  skiing  and  sleigh  rides.  Rockresorts. 
Understated  perfection  in  unspoiled,  beautiful  places. 
A  natural — for  you. 

Opening  1989-90:  The  Lodge  at  Koele  and  The  Manele  Bay  Hotel, 
Lanat.  Hawaii,  and  Hanbury  Manor,  Hertfordshire.  England. 
See  your  travel  agent  or  call  800-223-7637. 


Rockresorts, 
the  natural. 
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